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i. 

TRUE ZEAL WHICH GOD APPROVES, 

AS CONTRADISTINGUISHED FROM FALSE ZEAL, 

WHICH GOD REJECTS. 

Preached before the Congregation of British Jews of Manchester, on the Sabbath 
after the faying of the first stone of their New Synagogue, KBTI *D 'B, 
P'D? T'nn Mar. 14, 1857. 

1 Kings, xix. 14. 

ro«:ra <rbtt *f? Tfeop top i&jn 

" And he said, I am exceedingly zealous for the Lord God of 
Hosts." 

Brethren I — Having been honored by an invitation 
from the Committee of your Congregation to preach 
before you, I could not hesitate for a moment to 
comply with the request. Some thought, however, 
was required with respect to the selection of a sub- 
ject, so as to make a single sermon bear with the 
greatest practical effect on the holy work in which 
you are now embarked. Revolving in my mind what 
I have witnessed during the few days I have spent 
amongst you, I cannot doubt the existence of much 
earnestness for the improved mode of worship you 
are about to introduce ; and, as I $im impressed 
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with the belief that your zeal takes its rise in the 
purest motives, perhaps I can render you no better 
service than by endeavouring to direct that senti- 
ment to rational and legitimate objects, so that it 
may conduce to the love of God and to the love of 
mankind. My discourse, then, will be on Zeal, its 
virtues and its vices, its advantages and its abuses — 
the things that it should embrace and those which it 
ought to avoid ; and for this theme ample materials 
are afforded in the prophetic words of the text, 
"I am exceedingly zealous for the Lord God of 
Hosts." 

The self-same words occur twice in the chapter ; 
but, to my thinking, they are uttered on the second 
occasion in a more chastened and in a far holier 
spirit than they were pronounced on the former one. 
Elijah has undergone severe trials in his honest 
attempt to discharge his mission ; but he has had 
little or no success. There has been nothing selfish 
in his exertions ; for the fear of God and the perma- 
nent benefit of the house of Israel have been his 
ruling motives, and yet no fellow mortal has aided 
him in his task. Far from this, those who might 
have shared with him the burden, have been struck 
down by the irresponsible hand of a tyrant, whilst 
he, Elijah, the only surviving prophet, has been 
proscribed, and hunted from place to place, only to 
witness the altar of God thrown down, and the 
idolatrous altar of Baal set up. His powers of 
endurance are well nigh spent, his stout heart begins 
to fail, and he looks to the grave where he may lie 
down in peace* Whilst the prophet is thus plunged 
in grief, an<J all is dark and dreary within him, the 
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divine voice falls on his ear, and questions him on 
his business in the cavern : )nha P!fi *]S PlD " What 
dost thou here, Elijah?" He replies, in the words 
of the text, " I am filled with zeal for the Lord God 
of Hosts." 1 But it should seem as if the zeal which 
then fired the prophet were not acceptable to Him 
whose bidding he was appointed to discharge, for, 
with the promulgation of God's word, there must be 
no remembrance of personal injury, no ill-will to the 
fallen sinner, and no violent outburst of human 
passions. Elijah is, therefore, to be reproved, and 
he is to receive a lesson more forcible than mere 
words could convey, so that calmness may be brought 
back to his spirit, and his zeal ^may be purified by 
the sweet, soft sentiment of human love. 

To this end he is charged to quit the cave where 
he has lain concealed, and, like Moses in a former 
age, to stand on the mountain whilst "the Lord 
passeth by." Nature now puts on her fiercest 
aspect — the tempest is unchained, the whirlwind is 
let loose, the lightning flashes, the thunder rolls, and 
the earthquake almost upheaves the mountains. 
The holy prophet looks on, but neither in the tem- 
pest, the whirlwind, nor the earthquake is there any 
visible manifestation of the presence of the placable 
and merciful God. All these natural phenomena are 
ministers of the Most High, and they are, perhaps, 
no less needful in their time than the gentle dew-drop 
and the mild radiance of the sunbeam. Still it is not 
through such fearful and alarming messengers that 
the loving Father of the Universe calls back his 

1 1 Kings xlx. 9. 
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children from the path of error to the line of duty. 
The storm is soon spent, the fire passes away, and 
the shock of the earthquake ceases to be felt ; and 
then is heard npT HOOT Sip " a soft, still voice, 2 " the 
voice of pity, the voice of gentleness, the voice of 
patience and forbearance — and in this voice Elijah 
recognises the presence of the Almighty. The 
divine lesson here taught is at once imbibed by the 
prophet. He learns that the zeal which God ap- 
' proves must be purified from anger and passion, 
from hatred and violence, and must be based upon 
the sentiment of love for man and compassion for his 
weaknesses and failings. Touched by this loving 
reproof, Elijah conceals his face in his mantle, 3 and 
prepares himself for the continuance of his mission 
with calmed feelings, and with a holy and chastened 
zeal, offering a remarkable and happy contrast to the 
excitement and to the strong passions which he 
brought with him into the cave. 

Out of this sublime narrative let me offer to your 
notice, my hearers, the following ethical lesson, — 
that every kind of zeal is not equally acceptable to 
God ; but that there is a holy and gentle zeal which 
findeth with Him especial favour, whilst there is also 



* 1 Kings xix. 12. 

3 "Before his entrance into the cave he was comparatively a 
novice; when he left it he was an initiated man. He had thought 
that the earthquake, the fire, the wind, must be the great witnesses 
of the Lord. But He was not in them ; not they, but the still small 
voice had that awe in it which forced the prophet to cover his face 
with his mantle. What a conclusion of all the past history ! what 
an interpretation of its meaning I" — (Maurice, Prophets and Kings, 
136.) 
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a furious, bigoted, and intemperate zeal which is not 
acceptable to Him, because it is opposed to the attri- 
butes of His holiness and His love. 

Zeal is inseparable from earnestness, and unless 
we are influenced by ,it in a greater or less degree 
we can scarcely hope for success in any important 
work in which we engage. Every one of ordinary 
experience, or who has profited at all from what he 
has heard or read, must have his memory abundantly 
stored with instances of the great achievements 
accomplished by men of moderate abilities, but who 
have been warmed by a generous zeal, and of the 
repeated failures of those who, possessing talents of 
a very high order, have gone to their work with 
coldness and indifference. Nothing can be more 
worthy of arousing zeal in the human breast than a 
desire to promote religion, and to diffuse its blessings 
amongst mankind. At the same time it must be 
remembered, that in no instance does zeal require 
more caution, lest through ignorance it may take its 
rise in wrong principles, or through rashness it may 
overstep its proper limits. Zeal ceases to be a 
virtue, and becomes a positive vice, as soon as it 
degenerates into bigotry and fanaticism ; and, how 
laudable soever be its objects, it cannot fail to prove 
injurious, when he who displays it ignores the rights 
and privileges of his fellow men, and assumes that 
his own inferences and opinions are infallibly right, 
whilst those of others are essentially wrong. This 
is a false zeal which God rejects, because it disturbs 
the harmony and the kindly sympathies that should 
exist between man and man, and excites those angry 
passions which are the forerunners of persecution. 
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. If I have rightly conceived the spirit of the pas- 
sage of the text, God approves that zeal only which 
is the result of calm reflection/ and subject to the 
dominion of reason, and in which all the gentle 
affections of the soul mingle. When zeal is dis- 
played for the great principles of religion, which con- 
sist of the love of God and the love of mankind, it 
can scarcely fail to take a proper and useful course. 
But, unhappily, these principles are too often ob- 
scured by the clouds of human passions ; and a wild, 
impulsive zeal is manifested for opinions which are 
merely speculatiye, and for outward forms and 
observances. Here lies the fatal error into which so 
many have fallen, and to which may be ascribed 
most of the evils which have distracted the social 
relations of mankind. On all opinions which are 
inferred, there must necessarily be numerous and 
intractable diversities ; and very widely distant and 
even opposite conclusions must be arrived at by men 
of differently constituted minds. The same truth 
applies to rituals and to the ceremonials of religion, 
in which there is always to be found a considerable 
element of human alloy, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, a possibility of error. Hence inflexible 
opinions, as well as dogmatic preconceptions, with 
respect to the mere forms and externals of religion, 
have seldom failed to produce a difference of senti- 
ment, and this difference has occasioned much bitter 
controversy, which, in its turn, has engendered dis- 
cord, faction, and malevolence. It follows, then, 
that the zeal which has no higher and no holier aim 
than that of establishing a uniformity for opinions 
which are uncertain, and for forms which, from the 
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nature of things, must be subject to constant muta- 
tions, is not calculated to promote peace and con- 
cord between man and man, and that, therefore, it 
cannot be acceptable to the Great Father of us all. 

The objects which are worthy of the devoted 
energies of an Israelite, and on behalf of which he 
is required to manifest an ardent zeal, are those, and 
those only, that are essentially practicable, and which 
possess internal worth. Foremost amongst these is 
religion — pure, biblical religion, as revealed to the 
assembly at Sinai, in the articles of the Decalogue* 
and to Moses, when " The Lord passed before him 
and proclaimed : the Lord, the Eternal, merciful and 
gracious Grod ; long suffering, abundant in goodness 
and truth, preserving mercy unto thousands, for- 
giving iniquity, transgression, and sin." 4 For these 
doctrines, brethren, we may well display our zeal, 
since they never fluctuate, nor are they susceptible 
of change. 

r\)wyh nae>n inn osnn nwo ♦mktb'k Tnn Sa n« 

tti&D ISTrtfi MW vSjJ BJDTI nS "All that I command 
you, this shall you be careful to do ; you shall not 
add thereto; you shall not diminish therefrom." 6 
This, indeed, constitutes Judaism, whose foundation 
is firm, being fixed in the everlasting Rock. It does 
not change with fashion — it does not vary with 
opinion — it does not depend on the world or its 
caprices — it does not wear out by time ; but it is 
durable like God, immutable like His attributes. 
7m$rh\ TTf\rh " For the law and for the testimony" 6 



4 Exod. xxxiv, 6, 7. 
5 Dent. xiii. 1. 6 Isaiah viii. 20. 
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let every Israelite discover a lively and an ardent 
zeal* 

But even here our zeal must be displayed with 
prudence, and must be identified with meekness, 
benevolence, and love. We must never lose sight 
of the important truth that G-od, in whose service 
our zeal is put forth, is the perfection of mercy and 
goodness, and that whatever work we undertake for 
the glory of His name, must bear the stamp of these 
sublime attributes. Our enthusiasm ought not to 
overstep the limits marked out by prudence and 
judgment ; nor should it be suffered to break down 
any of the barriers of courtesy, gentleness, and 
modesty, which are so essential to the well-being of 
society, and to the respect which man owes to his 
brother man. 7 Let us be on our guard against that 
false zeal which proceeds from an over-heated 
imagination, and not from reason and calm judg- 
ment, which disjoins itself from argument and 
persuasion, and has recourse to violence, and which, 
impatient of contradiction, allies itself with prejudice 
and ignorance, or with the rough arm of might to 
stifle free and rational enquiry. Radically false is 
that zeal which substitutes brute force for argument, 
passion for reason, fury for persuasion, and the 
fulmination of D1PI or anathema for logic and proof ! 
Let a principle be ever so true or clearly deduced, 
the zeal employed to disseminate it would neverthe- 
less be false, if its object were to force that principle 

t6e> D*ton nnrA nt&> ?%m wot? nm na pwo nrfn 7 
iwoi by noy vb tbwn nna ^w ,vnan *?v now tfia tw 
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on the reluctant conscience of a fellow-creature, or 
at the expense of his happiness and peace of mind. 
In a word, zeal will always be false when it fails to 
respect the convictions of conscience, and when it 
ignores the important moral truth, that man is ac- 
countable to Grod, and to Him alone, for the creed 
he professes, and for the external aids he employs 
for giving effect to his devotional sentiment. 

A false zeal carries in its train many heavy sins, 
and inflicts wrongs of fearful magnitude on mankind. 
Bigotry and superstition are the natural offspring of 
false zeal ; and no one whose mind is pervaded with 
the spirit of the Mosaic doctrine can need to be told 
that our immortal legislator treats bigotry and 
superstition as positive crimes. The superstitious 
rites of the Canaanites are denounced by Moses as 
fDJMn " abominations ;" and he expressly forbids 
Israelites to indulge in any practices of that kind : 
nWl royim ^D 1B>yn NSl " Ye shall not commit 
any of these abominations." 8 In the eighteenth 
chapter of Deuteronomy, the lawgiver repeats the 
warning in the most emphatic language, of which 
the substance is as follows : " The Lord hath pur- 
posed to drive the Canaanites out of the land on 
account of their crimes, their bigotry, and their 
superstitious practices. Now that you, Israelites, 
may not fall into the same sins and call down upon 
yourselves the severe displeasure of Heaven, I charge 
you to heed the words of God, who forbids you to 
mark times and seasons, to put faith in witchcraft 
or in charms, or to practise any superstitious rites 

8 Lev. xviii. 26. 
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for the dead, yrhtt " DJ> rWin DWl " Thou shalt be 
perfect with the Lord thy Grod." Ponder well on 
these words, my hearers, and you will perceive that 
idolatry itself is scarcely more antagonistic to the 
principles of Moses than are bigotry and superstition. 
Another effect of false zeal is persecution, which 
is never so much to be dreaded as when it is exerted 
for the coercion of conscience, and for enforcing a 
uniformity of opinion, of religious discipline, or of 
ritual observances. History has been written to 
little purpose, if it have failed to impress us with a 
sense of the wrongs inflicted on humanity by the 
wild impulses of a false zeal, which has fired one 
erring mortal with a passion to tyrannize over the 
conscience of a fellow-mortal. Intolerance, the 
effect of an impure zeal, is a vice that is not confined 
to any specific age, or to any particular class : un- 
happily it has been universal, and it has worked its 
evils in a greater or less degree, on every people of 
the globe. But, if there be one race more than 
another, whose constant care it should be to guard 
against everything that might have even a remote 
tendency to arouse the demon of intolerance and of 
religious persecution, it is the Jewish race. No 
people on the earth has ever been, persecuted so long, 
so universally, and, I might add, so systematically, 
as the Jews. For sixteen unbroken centuries history 
makes us stand out prominently on the canvas, as 
the wretched victims of a false zeal which showed 
no pity and gave no quarter ; 9 and it is no slight 

9 Profecto multa Judaeis saepe affinguntur, de quibus nemo 
eorum ne somniavit quidem ! (Wagensbil Sota, p. 1 83). 
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testimony oflFered to our race, and to the purity of 
the faith which we inherit, that we should have come 
out of such an ordeal without having lost all moral 
perception and humane sentiment. Let us devoutly 
thank God, that our lot is cast in happier times, 
when human worth is more generally acknowledged, 
and when differences of religious belief, or of ritual 
observances, are becoming less and less the means 
of estranging the universal family of G-od from each 
other. But whilst we rejoice at this beneficial 
change, be it our vocation as Jews to promote its 
growth and its development, by mingling with our 
zeal for religion a practical benevolence, a universal 
acknowledgment of the rights of conscience, and a 
habit of regarding all mankind in the light of 
brethren, even as they were regarded by that 
inspired teacher who exclaimed )y?j? 1PINI IN N7P1 
13N"0 1PIK Sk N^n " Have we not all One common 
Father ; has not One God created us all." 10 

Be zealous for your faith, Israelites, but have a 
care that your zeal is based on the principles of the 
Pentateuch, the standard of charity, gentleness and 
moderation. With false zeal are found vanity, rash- 
ness, and often passions that are engendered by 
ignorance ; but true zeal is accompanied by modera- 
tion, forbearance, and sensibility. False zeal aims 
at that which is utterly impossible to be realised — 
uniformity of creed and uniformity of ritual; but 
true zeal strives for what is really possible and 
practicable — universal affection, of the cementing 



i° Malachi, xi. 10. 
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principle of mutual love. Before we can be zealous 
in the service of God, we must know so much of 
ourselves as to be sensible of our own weaknesses, 
and we must know so much of what we owe to our 
fellow-men, as to shew pity for their infirmities, and 
charity for their opinions which differ from ours. 
Modesty is inseparable from true zeal. We must 
disclaim all pretensions to infallibility ; we must ac- 
knowledge that our powers are limited, that our 
views are liable to error, and that the conclusions at 
which we arrive may be unsound. And if we be 
fully persuaded of these imperfections which attach 
to ourselves, we shall not be betrayed into the sin of 
saying to our brother man, " I am more righteous 
than you," or ; " my perceptions of Grod, and of the 
outward means by which I should demonstrate my 
worship to Him are clearer and purer than yours." 
Having a due regard to the variety of opinions that 
sway the human mind, we shall not apply terms of 
theological enmity or scorn to those with whose 
sentiments we cannot agree, but we shall rather be 
disposed to pray, in the true Jewish spirit, " Send 
me, Lord, thy light and thy truth ; that they may 
influence me, and that they may conduct me to the 
mountain of thy holiness, and to thy tabernacle." u 

From what has been advanced, my hearers, you 
will have learned that, as Israelites, you must lay 
your foundation in knowledge before you can raise 
the superstructure of zeal. Your zeal must proceed 
from moderation, gentleness, and the matured con- 



" Ps. xliii. 3. 
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victions of your understanding ; and not from morbid 
sensations, or from the violence of passion ; and the 
text of the sermon warns you not to confound the 
one with the other. Be zealous, like Elijah, for the 
promulgation of the Divine will, but have more 
regard to the sterling, vivifying spirit of the Bible, 
than to the mere letter. Perhaps, few things have 
been more prejudicial to Judaism than the cabalistic 
notion of attributing to the Scriptures a mysterious 
efficacy apart from the native force of truth and of 
sound criticism. Whilst our rabbinical fathers are 
well entitled to our esteem and reverence for the 
disinterested manner in which they devoted their 
lives to the exposition of the Bible, it must also be 
confessed that some of them have been betrayed into 
an abuse of the word of Grod, to the indulgence of 
fancy or to the gratification of some caprice peculiar 
to the schoolmen and casuists of the age. Let uSj 
then, endeavour to guard against such follies ; let 
us grasp the spirit of the Pentateuch, and not look 
for mysteries in the employment of a simple particle, 
in a vowel point, or a.masoretic sign, since the spirit 
concerns us more than the letter ; the fruit is to be 
prized far above the husk. At the same time, let 
not the apprehension of being thought over- 
scrupulous, or even of being set down by free- 
thinkers as superstitious, betray us into apathy with 
respect to those things which we conscientiously 
believe to be essential to religion. To speak in the 
language of the great Mendelssohn, we must combine 
the cool reason of the head with the warm affections 
of the heart in all the worship we render to God, 
and in the zeal we display for the glorification of His 
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holy name. Whilst we know G-od through the light 
of the understanding, we must also know Him 
through the warmth of our affections. We must 
know Him in His goodness, in His mercy, in His 
benevolence, in His patience with human errors and 
human failings ; in a word, we must know Him in 
His inexhaustible love; and if we be duly impressed 
with a sense of these gracious attributes in which 
He revealed Himself to the father of the prophets, 
we can hardly go wrong with respect to the nature 
of the zeal which He requires us to manifest in His 
sacred service. 

The vision which the Lord suffered to pass before 
Elijah was intended, then, as I have endeavoured to 
shew, to inspire him with sentiments of true zeal ; 
and when the prophet was imbued with the divine 
lesson: he was ordered to proceed in the execution 
of his appointed task. In like manner, I would 
venture to say to you, brethren, if I have succeeded 
in moving you to carry into practice the same holy 
lesson, you will be prepared to proceed on your 
course in a proper spirit, and to complete the good 
work which you have commenced with the approba- 
tion of God, and with the respect and esteem of your 
fellow-men. The vocation which you have chosen 
is eminently preceptive ; and that you may discharge 
it faithfully, you must banish from your minds every 
unkindly sentiment towards the members of the 
sister congregation of this town ; and you must not 
presume to think its members, who adopt a different 
ritual from that which you are about to introduce, 
less pious, less Jewish, or less devoted to the common 
faith of Israel than yourselves. There is sufficient 
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in the rituals of both synagogues — to say nothing of 
the great principles of Mosaism which both congre- 
gations profess to follow — to form a valued bond of 
union and brotherhood amongst you. Pray strive 
to cement this union and this fraternity by moulding 
your whole system of thought, and by shaping your 
entire course of action, after the model of the sublime 
ethical precept enjoined by the gracious Father of 
mankind ^3 *|jnS rQPlKI "thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself." 12 

" Lev. xix. 18. 
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THE LAW OF MOSES, THE GREAT END OF 
REVELATION. 



Preached at the Synagogue of British Jews, Manchester, 
on Sabbath, 25 March, 1858 (p"tk n**Vl ^VUn T\2W) 



Malachi iv. 4. 

nay ne>& mm rot 

" Remember ye the Law of Moses my Servant." 

Brethren, — I am here at the request of your Com- 
mittee of Founders, to preach to you on the first 
Sabbath after the consecration of your Synagogue; 
and I take leave to remark that I never entered the 
pulpit with more thankfulness to Almighty God, or 
with more satisfaction to myself. I cannot, how- 
ever, open the subject on which I am about to preach 
without offering you my hearty congratulations oil 
your entrance into this sacred edifice. You can 
hardly fail to be moved by a deep sense of pious 
gratitude when you look back on the past, and 
call to mind the history of your early struggles, 
and when you reflect that, whilst many have merely 
talked of advancement, and have consumed their 
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time in the pursuit of some ideal blessing, you have 
been permitted by a benign Providence to rear a 
visible sanctuary, which manifestly embodies the 
exalted idea of the regeneration of Jewish wor- 
ship. 

To you, the original promoters of this good work, 
— to you who have tenderly and solicitously fostered 
the birth of this synagogue, and watched day by 
day at its cradle, and to whose indefatigable zeal and 
self-denial it is owing, under Providence, that your 
infant community has surmounted the dangers that 
threatened it on many sides, much might be spoken 
in honest commendation. But I have scarcely a 
word to offer in this respect, after what was so well 
and so seasonably said on the day of the *pjn (con- 
secration), in the earnest discourse of your reverend 
pastor. I content myself by expressing a fervent 
wish, that this work, which has originated in a sense 
of religion, may endure through ages to come, a 
blessing from father to son, and from generation to 
generation of Israelites, and an honour to the faith 
of Moses, whose divine precepts are, I trust, en- 
shrined in your hearts. 

I have now spoken of two weighty matters — the 
great Lawgiver and his immortal code; and the 
mention of these brings me at once to the text on 
which I propose to address you. It is found in the 
closing chapter of the book of Malachi, at the 22nd 
verse. It embodies a proposition that must needs 
have exerted a sensible influence over every God- 
fearing man who has taken part in the raising of 
this house of worship ; and it is, moreover, a text 
which you, my hearers, will not deem the less appro- 

c 
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priate to the day on which we have met, because it 
torms part of the Haphthorah for ynyn fOB^ The 
words are nsy TWQ min VOT, " Remember ye the 
law of Moses, my servant." 1 

With the solemn exhortation just quoted, the last 
accents of prophecy fall on our ears, and the Jewish 
canon of Scripture is closed. Revelation, in the 
full sense of that hallowed word, began at Sinai, 
and with the grave injunction to keep the Sinaic 
precepts it terminates. Has that warning voice been 
heeded ? Has it produced any appreciable effect on 
the descendants of those who heard with their ears 
the valedictory address of the last of the prophets ? 
These questions meet a ready and an all-sufficient 
answer in the page of history. Oftentimes have the 
congregations of Jacob stumbled in the path of duty, 
and fallen into manifold sins, of which they have 
sincerely repented in the time of their tribulation ; 
but no age has gone by since the epoch when Mala* 
chi pronounced the memorable words of the text, in 
which his admonitions have not been felt and con- 
scientiously obeyed by tens of thousands of our 
brothers and sisters. The law of Moses ! Why it 
has been our rallying point, our watchword, our bond 
of union — the very life and soul of our community. 
For ng?0 ITYin our fathers have borne and suffered 
much j for this they have poured out their blood like 
water, abandoned country and hearth, endured re* 
proach, imprisonment, and torture, and horrors 
which it is difficult in this humane age to conceive 
possible that man should inflict, or that man should 

1 Malachi iv. 4. 
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support, if these tragic deeds were not inscribed in 
the volume of history, and attested by monuments 
that still speak to the eye. I know full well, and 
I speak it with sorrow, that the fervour which 
warmed the breasts of our ancestors for the code 
of which the text speaks is far less felt by us. 
But it must also, in fairness, be admitted, that 
many superstitions and abuses which our fathers 
were wont to confound with the pure principles 
of Sinai, as if the former had been the growth of 
the age of Moses, have made themselves felt at 
the present day as most intolerable evils, and as 
obstacles * which, unless removed, must deprive 
Judaism, in its outward worship, of a genuine devo- 
tional character, and fail to impress the communis 
cants of the Synagogue with those spiritual senti- 
ments of religion to which the prophet evidently 
alludes, when he admonishes us in the words of the 
text. 

Now the inference which it is reasonable to sup* 
pose that the world will draw from the labours and 
the sacrifices you have imposed on yourselves, my 
friends, in erecting this temple of prayer, is, that 
you feel it a conscientious obligation to remove those 
abuses, to sift the wheat from the chaff, and to con- 
secrate your Synagogue and your practices to the 
observance of the Mosaic code in its pure spirit, and 
not to confound its inspired doctrines with human 
ordinances and human institutions. 

It is not to be implied from the mere fact of your 
having introduced into the public worship certain 
changes, or what you consider to. be improvements, 
that you proclaim yourselves more earnest and more 

c2 
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pious than the mass of your brethren ; nor would it 
be reasonable for others to infer that your congre- 
gation must, as a necessary consequence, exhibit 
itself as superior, in faith and in practice," to the 
communities who do not share your views with 
respect to ritual modifications. But one thing you 
must concede, my friends, and it is this : that you 
cannot, as men of conscience and of character, be 
indifferent to the sacred principles of Judaism, for 
the dissemination of which in your families you have 
stepped forth into public life in a marked manner, 
and attracted the regards of your brethren, not of 
this town only, but of the whole Jewish world. I 
do you but common justice when I express my firm 
belief, that in this matter you fully share my views. 
Nothing can be further from your intentions than 
that this Synagogue should be considered as a 
formal meeting-house for men who are sensitive of 
the abuses which ignorance and superstition have 
engendered, and who desire to maintain decorum and 
outward propriety of conduct, but who have no 
veneration for the revealed commands of God. If, 
brethren, you had been moved by no higher senti- 
ments, you would not, as men of reason, have im- 
posed on yourselves the difficult and onerous task 
which, by God's blessing, is just accomplished. If 
no holier feelings had prompted you, then might you 
have spared yourselves the cost of your time, your 
ease, and your convenience — to say nothing of pecu- 
niary sacrifices — in your endeavours to improve the 
worship of the Synagogue; because any system 
would be good enough for those who had no more 
exalted aim than to preserve a formal connection 
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with a nominally religious community. No, brethren, 
the step you have taken, the zeal you have displayed, 
and the earnestness with which you have persevered 
in the cause of Judaism, give strong evidences that, 
as far as regards yourselves, the voice of God has 
moved you to promote the glory of His name, and 
to identify yourselves more intimately than in years 
gone by with the spirit of the admonition of the 
text, " Remember ye the Law of Moses, my ser- 
vant." 

Let, then, this holy law be the text-book of your 
congregation, brethren, and let its doctrinal princi- 
ples and its ethical precepts be expounded and illus- 
trated from your pulpit, and let them be reflected in 
the lives and in the practices of the minister and of 
the congregants. Hold fast to this code, which pro- 
claims with a voice " louder than the sounds of the 
mighty waters" 2 that God is One and One only, 
without any division of nature or distinction of 
parts ; a perfect, an absolute unity, with whom alone 
is the power to receive your prayers, to grant your 
requests, to pardon your sins, to give you peace of 
mind here, and a blessed immortality hereafter. To 
this one and only God, " around whose throne all 
the glory and splendour of the universe gather and 
converge" 3 like rays to one common focus, I exhort 
you to consecrate your hearts, your minds, and your 
means, even as it is commanded in the law, pro- 
claimed by the father of the prophets, and which the 
last of the prophets, as the text showeth, has be- 
queathed to you and to your descendants as an 

2 Ps. xciii. 4. 3 Channing. 
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immortal legacy. To Him let a pure worship be 
rendered in this temple of prayer, and here let him 
be adored as a Being who can only be known by the 
reflection of his ineffable attributes. Here let every 
Jewish rite be practised that commends itself to 
rational piety, and let every traditional observance 
be maintained that gives no countenance to super- 
stition, and is not in open conflict with the letter 
and the spirit of the law. But let no ceremonial in 
which you join, and no ritual through which you 
desire to manifest your devotion and your filial obe- 
dience, tend in the remotest degree to associate in 
your minds " the great, mighty, and awful Grod," 4 
with any shape or substance, with any corporeal 
form or material property; for most emphatically 
the great prophet of Sinai declares, that the end for 
which God called Israel to Himself, and hovered 
about that nation with His visible providence, was, 
that they might not be betrayed into the error of the 
rude and early ages, of materialising their concep- 
tions of the one Almighty Creator and Father of 
Man. 

If, brethren, this grand doctrine, the key-stone of 
Judaism, be profoundly felt in your hearts, and inter- 
woven into all your habits of thought, your good 
perceptions will readily fall in with the spirit of the 
worship which the Mosaic law demands. You will 
recognise that what it behoves you to bring more 
than anything else to this temple is the offering of 
the heart ; or, in other words, to rely more on the 
purity of inward sentiment than on the efficacy of 

4 Deut. x. 17. 
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externals ; and you will interpret the words of Moses, 
when he commands as a perpetual ordinance, under 
pain of excision, (TPD) the circumcision of the flesh, 
and at the same time requires, as an indispensable 
condition, the circumcision of the heart (DfhbXl 
DMaS rbljj ftK) 6 to mean this, that no prayers and 
no ritual ordinances can compensate, in the estima- 
tion of the righteous Lord, for the absence of inter- 
nal worth. 6 

T\Wb mm TOT, saith the text. Hold fast to this 
code, which provides for what is spiritual in man, 
and calls him, through the hallowed institution of 
the Sabbath, to devote that day to the worship of 
the Synagogue, to the sanctification of God, to the 
repose of the body, the recruiting of the mind, the 
improvement of the heart, and to the works of 
mercy, charity, and love. Hold fast to this law, 
whose object is to draw together parents and chil- 
dren in the close and tender cords of affection ; to 
trace a line and a fence about conjugal life, so that 
its sanctity be not invaded ; to make love, respect, 
and delicate consideration the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the married state, so that the close and 
mysterious union of husband and wife be freed 
from every occurrence that might produce license 
or gross familiarity; and to make the domestic 
circle the chief of human enjoyments, and the best 
School for human improvement. Hold fast to this 
law, which enjoins a sacred regard for human life, 



6 Dent. v. 16. 

• m Klb *ODm «< God," say the sages, «• requires the heart; 
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and for the universal rights of man; which de- 
nounces fraud, deceit, falsehood, and slander, and 
commands honesty, fairness, truth, and frankness in 
every relation of life, and in every dealing between 
man and man, without respect to country or to 
creed. Hold fast to this law, which respects con- 
science, and sternly forbids it to be coerced ; which 
ignores the idea, as an absolute impossibility, of 
casting the opinions of all men in the same mould, 
and of making them agree on matters that are not 
palpable to the senses ; but which enjoins what is 
essentially practical, viz., universal sympathy, uni- 
versal charity, universal toleration and forbearance, 
and the practical conclusion of the prophetic prin- 
ciple. "We are all children of one Father; one 
God is the creator of us all." 7 In fine, hold fast to 
that law which admonishes you, my friends, to be 
tender fathers and mothers, devoted and self-deny- 
ing sons and daughters, loving brothers and sisters, 
kind and obliging neighbours, loyal subjects, and 
patriotic citizens ; to that law which first laid down 
the principle that constitutes the basis of moral 
right and social virtue, and which all men of rational 
piety, though differing from you in religious doctrine, 
have borrowed from Moses, as an indispensable basis 
for their ethical system, *]1M *flrb rDHKI "Thou 
shalt love thy fellow-creature as thyself." 8 

Such, brethren, is the law which Moses placed 
before Israel httW ♦» ^*b nB>Q DB> n^N STOWl HNTV 9 



7 Malachi ii. 10. 8 Lev. xix. 16. 

9 Deut. iv. 44. 
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Such is the spirit of the code respecting which the 
last inspired messenger of Grod admonishes us, as 
the voice of prophecy is about to be stilled ; and such 
is the code for the practice and the dissemination of 
whose principles, I have thought it right, in the dis- 
charge of my duty as a Jewish minister, to ask the 
cooperation of all of you, my friends, men and 
women ; for I need scarcely add that the attempt to 
train the rising generation in the fear of the Lord 
will prove utterly hopeless, unless the women take 
a leading part in the good work. 

In the Pentateuch there is much, including levitical 
and canonical precepts, the laws relating to land, 
inheritance, etc., etc., that has a local bearing, and 
is not intended to be in force in all places. Moses 
himself implies this, by the significant words with 
which he prefaces the introduction of such local 
precepts ; " When you come into the land which the 
Lord giveth you for a possession/' 10 and again, "in 
the land whither you go to take possession thereof." u 
But the great Mosaic principles which I have 
endeavoured to place before you, brethren, are 
universal and eternal. They are to be in operation 
at all times and in every place, because they are 
essentially ethical, and because they constitute the 
essence of that revelation, of which the Father of the 
Prophets hath said y& -pM yn NIH "it is thy 
very life and the prolongation of thy days." 12 Live 
then in its spirit, and experience will teach you, as 
it has instructed the several generations of the earth 



Lev. xxiii. 9. " Numb. xv. 2. « Deut. xxx. 20. 
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for more than thirty centuries, that it is admirably 
adapted to man in respect to his virtues no less 
than to his failings, by that Omniscient Being 
WOK TSJJ % 3 *tt3T UTJt 1 ?T N1H "Who knows our 
constitution, and remembers that we are but 
dust." 13 Should prosperity corrupt you, brethren, 
and should you be carried away by the impulses of 
pride, and should you need to be reminded of your 
origin and of your end, in this PlB>6 JYflfi you will 
find a wholesome and remedial rebuke. Here also 
the selfish man shall find words that may bring him 
back to mercy, sympathy and human love ; here the 
corrupt judge and the perjured witness, the tyrant, 
the oppressor, the seducer and the betrayer of inno- 
cence, shall each read his condemnation : but here 
also shall be found a balm more efficacious than that 
of Grilead for every sorrow and every trial incidental 
to human life. To this book of the law let the 
bereaved come in the day of mourning, and he shall 
be met by the words of consolation and hope ; let 
the widow come, and she shall find support; the 
orphan, and he shall find protection ; the penitent, 
and he shall find mercy and a crown of grace. 

The sermon is closed, and I have only to offer a 
parting word, enjoining you, on the grounds of that 
inspired code which has been the theme of the 
present Sabbath lesson, to preserve union and con- 
cord within your own congregation, and to live in 
peace, goodwill, and friendship with the members of 
the sister synagogue of this town. The things which 



13 Ps. ciii. 14. 
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may draw a faint line of separation between the two 
congregations are not of the Bible. They are mere 
human ordinances of comparatively modern growth ; 
introduced, as we all know, long after prophecy had 
ceased. Now, if, with regard to these external 
forms, conflicting opinions must need prevail — agree 
to differ, but to be brothers still, and to extend 
towards each other full liberty of thought and action. 
United, as you are, by all that is essential to 
Judaism, you may narrow the chasm, which will 
probably remain open for a season, by mutual kind- 
ness, charity, and love. Let education but run its 
free and unfettered course, and let but the light of 
knowledge make its way and dispel ignorance, pre- 
judice, and superstition, and then you may rest 
assured that each succeeding year will mark a nearer 
and nearer approach of one to the other, until every 
difference shall be merged in a lasting bond of 
union. 



m. 
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Preached at the West London Synagogue of British Jews, Margaret-street, 
on Sabbath m&D'D 5616 {July 26, 1856). 

Numbebs xxxii. 23. 

new dsikwi ijm «h Dnxton run p ptrpn x 1 ? dm 

" And if you do not thus, behold you will have sinned against the 
Lord ; and rest assured that your sin will find you out," 1 

It is very probable, my hearers, that the text just 
quoted may have struck you during the reading of 
the present weekly Parashah, of which it forms a 
part. Moses has received from God a summons to 
prepare for his departure from the earth ; 2 and the 

1 The translation of the authorised version, though literal, is not 
very clear. nKDn as Mendelssohn's Biour explains, means " punish- 
ment," as well as " sin." In the translation of the Bible by Dr. 
Zunz, the latter portion of the verse of the text is thus given : 
" Und ihr werdet erfahren eure Siindenstrafe, die euch treffen." 
(" And you will become aware of the punishment for your sin, 
when it lights on you.") The Septuag. rendering does not differ 
materially from that of Zunz. koX yvufftadr) rijp bfiapriav vpQy, 
orav fyiac icaraXa/fy ra jcaica. 

2 Numb.xxxi. 2. 
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legislator, desirous of finishing his appointed task 
before be is gathered to his people, loses no time in 
completing the arrangement with the Reubenites and 
the Gadites, by virtue of which, certain lands on 
the eastern side of the Jordan are conceded to 
those tribes, in consideration of some specific mili- 
tary service which they bind themselves to render 
to the commonwealth. Placing reliance in their 
good faith, Moses apportions to them the particular 
lands which they desire, and at the same time de- 
livers to them a short address, the substance of 
which is as follows : "In return for the advantages 
which have been conceded to your tribes, you 
solemnly promise to cross the Jordan when required, 
and to fight side-by-side with your brethren of the 
other tribes, who have their inheritances yet to 
conquer. I trust that you will redeem the pledge 
you have given. For myself, I am descending to 
the grave, and shall not, therefore, be amongst you 
at the time when you will be called upon to give 
effect to your engagements. But, if when in the 
undisturbed possession of your own estates, you 
should prefer your ease to the good of your country, 
and your personal gains to the performance of your 
word, I warn you that, although your countrymen 
may not be in a condition to compel you to cross 
the Jordan, you must not suppose that you can 
break your faith with impunity, since your wrong- 
doing will be sure to find you out." 

I submit to you, my hearers, that the words here 
recorded may receive a general application ; and, 
further, that they do not exclusively bear on the 
detection of our sins by our fellow-men, since punish- 
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ment, or the consequence of sin, is sure to find us 
out, even in cases, when no human being may be 
cognizant of our guilt. If the Spirit of God dwell 
within our breasts, and if the habit of wrong-doing 
have not entirely blunted our better perceptions, 
our sin will find us out as soon as we are alone with 
conscience, and our own accusing heart rehearses 
to us the emphatic words of Scripture: "Lord, 
thou searchest me and knowest me thoroughly. 
Thou knowest my downsitting and my uprising; 
thou understandest my thoughts from afar off. For 
there is not a word on my tongue, but lo, Lord, 
thou knowest it altogether. Thou dost beset me 
behind and before, and thou layest thy hand upon 
me." 3 

Whoever so far forgets the relation in which he 
stands to God here, and hereafter, as to attach to 
sin no more serious consequence than the fear of 
being found out by man, raises between himself 
and moral guilt a very frail partition. He will con- 
tinue a sinner to the end of his days, because the 
principle of amendment becomes extinct within him, 
as soon as he ceases to fear wrong-doing on account 
of its own native deformity, but rather regards it 
with apprehension in so far, and in so far only, as 
it maybe brought to the knowledge of mankind, and 
thus incur the punishment and the disgrace which 
it deserves. It is a failing common to all, to esti- 
mate ourselves from a false point of view ; and we 
often suffer our vanity to delude us into the belief, 
that we are more free from sin than we should be 

3 Psa. cxxxix. 1 — 3. 
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compelled to admit, if we could be induced to bring 
ourselves to the test of a thorough self-examination. 
Of this weakness the inspired writer warns us, when 
he emphatically tells us that it is our nature to be 
insensible to our own failings (j*3* *6 ntK^B>). 4 Nay, 
more, he makes this mortal weakness the basis of 
a moral lesson, and earnestly exhorts us D33T73 1*10** 
D3MB>D ^ " to commune with our hearts upon our 
beds," 6 so that we may calmly review the events 
of the day through which we have passed, and bring 
to mind the errors we may have committed, and the 
indiscretions into which we may have been betrayed; 
but which did not strike us in their true light whilst 
we were immersed in the business of the world, and 
perhaps wholly occupied in the pursuit of gain. 

It scarcely admits of a doubt, that if we followed 
the wholesome advice of the Psalmist, conscience 
would reveal to us many acts of which our calm 
judgment could not approve, and would make 
manifest our short-comings in more instances 
than we suppose. Then would sin find us out in 
our own hearts; and how painful soever such a 
discovery might prove, we should at least have this 
consolation, that so long as conscience is active in 
its office, and reproves us when we do wrong, we 
have well-founded hopes of our amendment. Much 
as we may be grieved when our evil doings are 
brought to remembrance, a ray of light will break 
upon our darkness, and we shall gather hope from 
the reflection, that sin has not become to us so 



4 Psa.xix. 13. * Psa.iv.5. 
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habitual as to blunt our sense of duty, and that God 
has not abandoned us to our own evil ways. 

It denotes a sad, sad time in the moral history of 
a man, when long habit has so familiarised him with 
sin that he ceases to call it to mind when he joins 
in public or private prayer, and when he is alone in 
companionship with his conscience. Because sin 
has failed to find him out in his own heart, he may 
have deluded himself into the belief that no danger 
is to be apprehended, and that in the estimation of 
the world he may continue to pass for the opposite 
of what he really is. It is much to be feared, that 
there are many unworthy children of Grod, whose 
lives are stained by dishonesty and deceit, and whose 
success in having escaped detection has betrayed 
them into the conclusion that they can go on with 
impunity in their immoral course to the end of their 
career. But in spite of their fancied security, they 
are destined to make the bitter experience of the 
prophetic words, " They lean upon a broken reed," 6 
because " they put their trust in lies." 7 There is a 
supreme intelligence transcending the conceptions 
of mankind, that takes in at a glance the whole of 
the creation, or as Scripture forcibly expresses it, 

D*MB1 DT) WW* " *W D1p23 btt " The' eyes of the 
Lord are in every place, taking note of the good 
and the bad." 8 Yea, it is the omniscient Lord him- 
self that brings home to the evil-doer the terrors of 
sin ; and it is He who ordains that the most simple 
occurrences, which men ordinarily speak of as 
accidents, shall combine and become the means of 

6 Isa. xxxvi. 6. ? Jer. xiii. 25. B Prov. xv. 3. 
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bringing to light the deeds perpetrated in darkness, 
and of securing the condemnation of the wicked. 

When the venerable prophet spake the words of 
the text, " Your sin shall come home to you," he 
only said what the experience of every-day life amply 
confirms. As the Almighty suffers the tide to ebb 
and to flow, agreeably to the laws of physical nature, 
but does, nevertheless, define the limits beyond which 
it is neither to advance nor to recede, saying, 
" Thus far shalt thou come and no further ; and 
here shall thy proud waves be stayed ;" 9 even so, in 
conformity with moral nature, the Lord permits 
human thoughts and actions to take their free 
course ; but when that course is bent to evil, He 
suffers it not to rim beyond a given limit without 
arresting it by His omnipotent hand. Manifold and 
diversified are the means through which God operates 
on the moral world ; and great beyond number are 
the instruments employed by Him in order to make 
sin come home to the sinner. It profits us little to 
inquire into these particular means and instruments : 
it is sufficient for us to know, that in some way or 
other, He doth bring to pass what He has spoken 
through His prophet, *]PP3in -jTrtaWM ^njn "pOTl 
" Thine own wickedness shall chastise thee, and thine 
own back-slidings shall reprove thee." 10 

The Bible has preserved a record of many in- 
stances in which the sin of the evil-doer finds him 
out by means of some sudden misfortune which 
is brought upon him. "A man's spirit," saith 



9 Job xxxviii. 11. 10 Jer. ii. 19. 
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Solomon, " will sustain his infirmity ; but who can 
support a wounded spirit." 11 The spirit that is 
conscious of rectitude, and free from reproach ; the 
spirit that is at peace with itself, and can rely on 
the love and goodness of the Lord — such a spirit, 
indeed, will bear up against misfortunes, and support 
all the trials of life with patience and resignation ; 
but who can support a spirit assailed by conscience 
and tormented by remorse ? 

A singular illustration of this maxim of Solomon 
is offered to our notice in the forty-second chapter 
of the Book of Genesis. The intense hatred which 
the sons of Jacob had conceived against their brother 
Joseph seemed to have overpowered all their better 
perceptions. Even the sight of their venerable 
father, plunged in the most distressing grief for the 
loss of his son, refusing to be comforted, and de- 
voutly beseeching Grod to grant him a speedy death 
that he might rejoin his beloved Joseph in the 
Sheoly failed to move these hard-hearted men at a 
time when they might have repaired the wrong they 
had done, and restored their brother to his home. 
Twenty years rolled by without discovering in them 
the faintest evidence of compunction for their unna- 
tural crime ; and in this respect, at least, it should 
seem as if they had completely succeeded in harden- 
ing or stupefying conscience. They speak of the 
death of Joseph with the coolest indifference 
UVK nPIKH 1 ! " One (of our brothers) is no more"; 12 
but when the day of trouble comes upon them, and 
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when they find themselves objects of suspicion in a 
foreign land, and fear that they are to become the 
innocent victims of error or of prejudice, conscience 
awakes within them from its long slumber, and 
stands forth to vindicate its claims as the messenger 
and the monitor of Almighty God. The spirits of 
these sinful men refuse to bear them up in their mis- 
fortunes ; a deep and appalling sense of their crime 
is now, perhaps for the first time, aroused in their 
breasts ; they look steadfastly at one another, and 
each reading in the terror-stricken countenances of 
his brothers a description of what is passing in their 
minds, they all exclaim in a language which they did 
not imagine was understood by the great minister 
of Egypt, in whose presence they are, "Verily we 
are guilty concerning our brother"; "therefore 
hath this trouble come upon us/' 13 

Many other instances might be produced from the 
Bible of sin finding out the sinner by reason of some 
apparently unimportant occurrence, scarcely heeded 
at the time when it happened, because the conse- 
quences to which the providence of God intended it 
to lead were not foreseen by mortal man. Again, 
" the words of the text are often exemplified, and sin 
finds out the sinner by means of some act of folly 
blended with villany ; but the limits of the present 
«rSermon do not enable me to do more than simply to 
mention this fact, which is abundantly illustrated 
in the annals of crime. 

I cannot, however, bring the present Sermon to a 
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close, without inviting your attention, my* hearers, 
to an especial point of view, from which the passage 
of the text may be considered. I have already 
endeavoured to shew that " sin finds us out," either 
in our own hearts or in the world. But let us take 
an extreme case : let us picture to ourselves a man 
who combines with a long life of wrong-doing such 
consummate hypocrisy, that whilst his conscience 
fails to upbraid him, the world which sees him in a 
false light, takes him for the very opposite of what he 
is, and invests him with the possession of the highest 
- virtues that can adorn humanity ; and further, let 
us suppose that this bad man, who has passed 
through life with a false reputation, dies honoured 
and lamented — let me ask you, does it thence 
follow that the words of our text here fail of their 
application ? Can it be said that his sin will not 
find him out ? Assuredly not, if we are to decide 
the question on scriptural grounds ; for though he 
may have succeeded in playing the hypocrite for life, 
and in artfully disguising from the world his true 
character, what can it profit him when, in his last 
day, the Bible and his own conscience will force upon 
him the conviction that he is going before a tribunal 
where " his sin must find him out ?" What if he 
have secured by means of his unscrupulous conduct 
all the material advantages which he coveted ? What 
if he have succeeded in masking his crimes from the 
knowledge of mankind? What if he* have led the 
world to believe that he was a pattern of human 
excellence ? Will he not be obliged to admit that 
all these things weigh but as a feather in the scale 
when balanced with the agony of a single hour passed 
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in the reflection that lie must soon appear before 
One, upon whose infallible judgment no artifice can 
impose ; before One who sees man precisely as he 
is ; yea, before One, in whose presence the premedi- 
tated sin of the impenitent and unreclaimed sinner 
will assuredly find him out ? To approach the state 
that lies beyond the grave, and where all human 
deeds come up for judgment, 14 with no companion but 
conscience, and with a self-accusing heart, is beyond 
question the severest penalty that can be laid upon 
the man of crime. And so thought the prophet 
Isaiah, who, after having failed to move the hearts 
of the degenerate men of his age, and to reclaim 
them from their wilful and obstinate sins, addressed 
them thus : " But what will you do in this day of 
retribution ? What will ye do when this desolation 
falleth upon you ? Unto whom will you flee for help, 
and what will i)e left to you of all the things which 
you have made to constitute your glory ?" 16 

Let the text, brethren, which we have been con- 
sidering on this holy Sabbath day supply us with 
some practical information, and let its influence be 
exerted at all times over our thoughts and our 
actions. In order that we may derive some spiritual 
advantage from the scriptural passage, let us be 
heedful of the following recommendations. First, 
let us cultivate the habit of the Psalmist of " com- 
muning with our hearts when we lie down on our 
beds," 16 so that each night may admonish us of the 
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evil things which we may have done through prel 
cipitancy or error, and remind us of the good things 
we may have failed to do when we had the power 
and the opportunity to perform them, and by these 
means our consciences will become the proper tri- 
bunal before which "our sins will find us out." 

Secondly, let us enter into a rigid account with 
conscience before we venture to pronounce upon 
ourselves so partial a judgment as to induce the 
supposition that no vice stains our character, and no 
impurity defiles our heart. The most distinguished 
sage of his time has emphatically told us that there 
exists not " upon the earth a man so righteous that 
he should wholly do good and not sin." 17 When, 
therefore, conscience does not disturb us, nor lay 
any thing to our charge, let us endeavour honestly 
to satisfy ourselves that this inward peace arises 
from the fact of our being really free from wilful 
transgression, or from sins the commission of which 
it was in our power to prevent. For we have learned 
from what has been advanced in reference to the 
text of to-day, that when wrong-doing becomes 
habitual to us, conscience falls into a kind of 
lethargic sleep, and ceases to remonstrate so long as 
life goes prosperously with us. Well, then, does it 
behove us to gauge our hearts, so that we mistake 
not any quality for its opposite, nor inward indiffer- 
ence for inward peace. 

Thirdly, let us fear sin for its own native deformity, 
and not merely because it may find us out before 
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men, and subject us to their censure and their scorn. 
For though the concealment of our evil deeds may 
save us for a time from the humiliation and contempt 
which we so much dread; if we be influenced 
by no higher motive, the real source of amendment 
will be dried up within us. Day by day we shall 
wax bolder in sin, and at last concealment will fail 
us, since some vicissitude, the development and ter- 
mination of which we cannot foresee, will be 
employed by an all-wise Providence as the moral 
means for " making our sin find us out." 

Lastly, let it be well remembered that if what so 
rarely occurs should be found to happen in a solitary 
instance, that a man of crime should succeed in 
wearing the hypocrite's mask throughout his career, 
and pass, in the estimation of the world, for the 
opposite of what he is, still he could not do wrong 
with impunity. For there is an after state, 18 where 
man must render an account to his Maker, 19 and 
there is a righteous and infallible Judge, before 
whom no subterfuge can avail — a Judge who will 
reverse all false judgments based on outward appear- 
ances, and who, in every instance of premeditated 
and impenitent wrong-doing will, before His tribunal 
make " the sin of the sinner to find him out." 



18 Prov. xxiii. 18. 19 Eccles xi. 9. 
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LIFE WITHOUT THE SYNAGOGUE SHOULD BE 

IN HARMONY WITH THE SENTIMENTS 

AWAKENED WITHIN THE 

SYNAGOGUE. 

Prtaehed on Sabbath, January 20tf, 1854 0*"^ D3K* n«T JIMP). 
Isaiah lxvi. 1. 

hr\ on pam *kdd D^^n * na« ro 

" Thus saith the Lord, The heavens are my throne, and the 
' earth is my footstool." 

That the great end of religion is to make us holy 
and wise, and to bring us into close alliance with 
God, is a definition in which all rational men must 
agree. Still, many who profess themselves religious, 
who really believe themselves sincere in their pro- 
fessions, and who would be greatly mortified if the 
genuineness of their convictions were questioned, 
fail to demonstrate by the general tone of their lives, 
that the final aim of religion is in keeping with the 
above definition. Say, my hearers, to what are we 
to attribute this contradiction between the profes- 
sion of our lips and that of our lives ? Shall we 
rashly conclude that mankind are hypocrites, that 
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we say one thing and mean another ; or that we put 
on the semblance of religion in order to deceive the 
world, whilst we ourselves are in no way moved by 
its holy spirit ? Heaven preserve us from so im- 
pious and uncharitable a thought ! Judaism does 
not teach us to ignore human virtue and human 
worth, nor does it give any countenance to the 
gloomy notion entertained by some, that man is by 
nature thoroughly and inherently corrupt. On the 
contrary, it maintains the principle, that there is in 
the world as much good, at least, as evil, and that 
there are as many pious and worthy children of God 
as there are of a totally opposite class. 

The holy prophet, from whose words I am preach- 
ing, appears to account for this human inconsistency 
by the fact, that whilst men recognise the presence 
of God within the sanctuary, they are apt to ignore the 
important truth, that the Supreme Being is equally 
present without the temple, and that the immensity 
of His Spirit fills all space : " The heavens are my 
throne, and the earth is my footstool." Hence the 
contrast which Isaiah draws, at the opening of the 
chapter of the text, between the conduct displayed 
by the Hebrews of his days, whilst they continue 
within the walls of the temple, and that which they 
pursue after they quit the sacred edifice. The 
authorized version does not appear to have been 
happy in the rendering of the 3rd verse from the 
original Hebrew, the sense of which, I venture to 
think, is as follows : " When you approach the altar 
of the sanctuary "TUPpi tOPlM? you sacrifice an ox," 1 

1 Isaiah lxvi 3. 
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either to mark your gratitude for some act of mercy 
received, or to make public acknowledgment of some 
offence you have committed against the Levitical 
law ; but when you leave the temple, you give your- 
selves up to violence of temper or to feelings of 
revenge^ and B*K POD "you strike down a man."* 
Within the temple, you seem to be under the influ- 
ence of the Mosaic ritual, and pl#n rQlT " you sacri- 
fice a lamb," but when you depart from the hallowed 
house, 373 CpJ? " you wring off the neck of a dog";* 
within the temple pinjlb Tbyti " you bring an obla- 
tion," without the temple ■ffln DT " you offer up 
swine's blood," 4 &c. &c. 

Still the prophet does not set down such offences, 
grave though they be, to a thoroughly" depraved 
heart, but to the absence of a rational conception of 
the true ends of religion ; as if piety were exclu- 
sively confined to the precincts of the sanctuary, or 
as if it consisted merely in ritual ordinances. Ob- 
serve, well, continues Isaiah, what God Himself hath 
said ^n Dnn YH(rf\ *KDD D*DB>n " The whole heaven 
is my throne, and all the earth is my footstool" : 
wherever man is placed, and in what office soever 
he may be engaged, it behoves him to remember, 
that the ever-watchful eye of the Lord is upon him. 
In other words, the religious sentiment which con- 
ducts your steps to the house of public prayer, must 
not be cast aside when the service is concluded, and 
when you remove from the steps of the altar; it 
should accompany you whilst you are discharging 
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the duties of every-day life, and its influence should 
be felt in your domestic circle, in your social rela- 
tions, as well as in all the transactions in which you 
engage whilst you are abroad in search of your daily 
bread. 

Precisely similar in spirit to this homily, is the 
message delivered by the prophet on another occa- 
sion : " This people draw near to me with their 
mouth and honour me with their lips; but their 
heart is far removed from me." 6 Here, again, God 
reproves his people for having drawn a line of 
separation between words and deeds, between belief 
and action, between the confession of their lips and 
the confession of their lives, and between a sense of 
godliness in the temple and of religion out of the 
temple, instead of making both harmonize and uni- 
formly act together. 

Now, if this failing had been peculiar to the times in 
which Isaiah lived, I should probably have not made 
use of his words for the text of a practical sermon. 
But, I fear, that the sin which the prophet denounces 
is universal and unceasing, and that it 1 applies to all 
ages and to every community. I would that it were 
a failing less common amongst us, to approve openly 
what is right, and to do secretly what is wrong ; to 
be impressed with truth, and to act in conformity 
with error ; to manifest piety and humility within 
the synagogue, and to evince widely different quali- 
ties in our daily intercourse with the world. Yes, 
dear hearers, let us admit that the rebuke of the 
prophet applies no less to ourselves than to our 

5 Isaiah xxix. 13. 
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remote ancestors ; and let us endeavour to bring the 
divine message home to our own hearts, in the hope 
that it may correct our failings. The pulpit, whose 
object is, and strictly ought to be, to point against 
the sin and not the individual sinner, has, neverthe- 
less, a tendency to deflect our regards to others, in 
whom we fancy we perceive the sin spoken of, and 
from ourselves, in whom the same failing may be 
even more strongly marked. But in the application 
of the present text, so many opportunities may be 
afforded us for looking into the secret chambers of 
our own souls, that we must indeed be deluded by 
an inordinate share of self-righteousness, if we fail 
to discover the force with which the prophetic re- 
buke is pointed at us in a variety of instances. 

I know no better method of reading ourselves 
by the light of the passage of the text, than by 
opening the volume of our daily and Sabbath Prayer- 
book, and by comparing the professions which we 
make when we present ourselves before Grod in 
prayer, with the manner in which perhaps too many 
of us endeavour to carry those professions into 
practice. The views set forth in the book of prayer 
are such as may be truly said to reflect the thoughts 
and the life of a good Israelite ; and, what is no 
less to the purpose, there is in this book no act 
which the supplicant professes to perform that is 
imaginary or forced ; everything there set forth is 
essentially practical and capable of being performed 
by him who has the will to do it. If, then, we could 
but bring ourselves to carry into daily practice the 
sacred professions which we make in the synagogue, 
we should prove ourselves in an eminent degree 
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what God requires us to become, pl^JD Dp " His 
peculiar people," WYlp *)y\ " and a holy nation." 6 

Few things, however, are more dissimilar than 
the sentiments we give forth in our prayers and the 
ordinary actions of our lives; and yet, it were a 
harsh and uncharitable conclusion to adopt, that we 
are devoid of all earnestness and sincerity, when we 
enter this hallowed house to prostrate ourselves 
ttEty " s )sb "before the Lord our Maker." 7 On 
the contrary, we must all feel that the state of mind 
which the offices of devotion beget in us, and the 
good and holy desires with which they inspire us, 
are best suited to our responsible and immortal 
nature ; and not one of us who has experienced the 
delightful emotions enkindled by devout prayer, can 
desire that their effects should in any wise become 
enfeebled, or that they should cease to move us in 
our relations to God and to mankind. But when 
painful and mortifying experience shews that our 
sentiments take one hue, whilst we are under the 
influence of a prayer, and a very different com- 
plexion when, prayer being over, we mingle again 
in the outer world ; and, further, when we inquire 
into the cause of this -contrast, the passage of the 
text might be held sufficient to clear up the mystery, 
and to satisfy us that there is a remarkable differ- 
ence between our thoughts and impressions at one 
time and another. 

Let us endeavour to reduce this proposition to 
practice. Nothing comes more home to our feelings, 
because, as Scripture saith, " Every one knows the 
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plague spot in his own heart," 8 than the first rtinn 
or px*i \*V i n the Morning Prayer. 9 In this formula 
we implore Almighty God to send us His light and 
His truth, to help us to do what is right during the 
day, to avoid sin and temptation to evil, and so to 
dispose us in all the thoughts we entertain, and in 
the several offices in which we are about to engage, 
that we may obtain His divine grace, and the favour 
and esteem of our fellow men. 10 Beyond doubt, we 
sincerely mean what we say, and, for the time being, 
the sentiments of our hearts are in perfect harmony 
with the utterances of our lips. But, when we go 
forth into the busy world, do these sentiments in- 
variably exert an appreciable influence on our con- 
duct ? Do we act as though we sincerely desired to 
attach ourselves to God's laws, or do we run into 
open violation of them ? Do we raise a fence about 
our path, so that we step not into temptation, nor 
place ourselves in such close companionship with 
insincerity, avarice, or wild and reckless speculation, 
that it is barely possible to escape from the contact 
with unsullied purity? Observe, my hearers, that in 
the devotional prayer we oflfered up in the morning 
we declared, or at least we implied, that we account 
religion as our chief concern, and that we seek in it 
our comfort and our peace of mind. And yet, in 
our business, in our professions, as well as in our 
silly attempts to vie in outward appearance with 
those who are superior to us in fortune and in station, 
and sometimes to eclipse them — is it not true that 



8 1 Kings viii. 38. 9 Vide Daily Prayers, vol. i. p. 3. 10 lb. 
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"We permit ourselves to lose sight of that piety by 
which we professed ourselves so desirous to regulate 
our conduct during the day ? 

Now, God, who does not withdraw from us His 
eye when we have closed the Book of Prayer, but 
who follows us to our homes, and is by our side 
when we go to our chambers or to our warehouses, 
and notes all our desires and projects when our pride 
and our cupidity are excited by passing objects, will 
assuredly contrast our works with our prayers, and 
will reprove us, as He did our fathers of old, for 
ignoring the high moral truth, that His throne is on 
earth as well as in heaven, and for failing to carry 
into the practices of social life the principles with 
which we professed to be indoctrinated whilst we 
were with Him, face to face, as it were, in the com- 
munion of prayer. 

On this holy Sabbath-day, brethren, we have de- 
voutly prayed to G-od, " to guard our tongues from 
evil," jHb *y\vfo *1WJ Tbit "and our lips from uttering 
slander and deceit;" and also to make us "humble 
and courteous to all men." 11 We all feel the reason- 
ableness of this prayer, and we know full well that to 
act in its spirit is essential to our nature as moral 
and accountable beings. But if, when we go forth 
again into the world after the service is over, we 
should permit ourselves to indulge in malevolent 
remarks on the character of our neighbour; if we 
should pronounce on him a hasty judgment, bearing 
on a case with regard to the merits of which we are but 



11 Sabbath Prayers, p. 69. 
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partially informed ; if we should condemn him on vul- 
gar report, or entertain a secret wish, from jealousy or 
rivalry, that the charge brought against him might 
be true ; where, let me ask, where would be the har- 
mony between our prayers and our deeds, and how 
could we possibly escape the withering rebuke of the 
passage of the text ? If, after having implored to- 
day those heavenly graces which should render us 
courteous and forbearing to all men, we were to 
become so heedless of the petitions we put up to 
God, as to presume on our wealth or our station, to 
be overbearing to our equals and tyrannical to our 
dependents, to require others to give place to us 
whilst we conceded nothing to them, to ignore the 
respect which Judaism demands for human rights 
and human feelings, for freedom of opinion and the 
unfettered exercise of conscience ; in a word, if we 
were to set aside in practice the prophetic teaching, 
that all men are the children of One common Father, 
we should prove ourselves as grossly ignorant as 
those to whom the words of the text were addressed, 
with respect to the true ends of religion; if we 
imagined that the service in which we are now joining 
could bring us any spiritual benefit; God would 
assuredly meet us in the solitude of conscience, and 
rehearse to us the inspired words, "that He searches 
us within and without, and is acquainted with all our 
ways;" 12 and He would oblige us, in the bitterness 
of remorse, to confess the serious error into which 
we had fallen, that He makes no distinction between 
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what is capricious and evanescent, and that which 
is permanent and habitual in the practices of our 
lives. 

Before I bring this sermon to a close, I would 
take leave to apply the text to the institution of the 
Sabbath, the holy day on which we are met together 
as fellow- worshippers in the house of God. Brethren, 
if there be one feature more than another that dis- 
tinctively marks the ritual of to-day, it is the sanctity 
and the perpetually binding force of the Sabbath: 
We have devoutly thanked God for bestowing upon 
us this ordinance, which we profess to esteem as a 
blessing and a delight; we have implored Him to 
accept, with complacency, our pious observance of 
His great fourth commandment, Unhtt&S KJ X1H; 13 
to ordain the Sabbath to be a perpetual inheritance 

to our race,*jBHp rOB> JWOI milKl wfot " uknOT; 14 
and finally, in the hearing of " the great, mighty, and 
awful Lord," we have declared it to be our convic- 
tion, that the especial means by which it behoves us 
to manifest our belief that He is the Creator and 
Ruler of the world is, by our solemnizing the seventh 
day, and by abstaining thereon from pursuing our 
worldly vocations, D^lj/? WJ1 WK htiTW ^ }^1 ^a. 16 
Now, if the spirit of the Liturgy, in which we have 
joined, is to be reflected in our actions, we have done 
well to take part in this prayerful office, and we may 
confidently hope that God, who desires sincerity of 
heart more than sacrifice, will have received our 
supplications with favour and love. 

13 Sabbath Prayers, p. 67. 14 lb. 

15 lb. compare Exod. xxxi. 12 — 1 7. 
E 
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But if, on quitting the synagogue, we should spend 
any portion of this hallowed day, not in family and 
social delight, not in moral and mental culture, not in 
works of mercy and human love, and not in promoting 
the comfort, the well-being,<and the moral and social 
advancement of mankind — since I hold all these 
duties to come within the spirit of the sanctification 
of the Sabbath — but in business or professional occu- 
pations for the purpose of gain, our actions would 
then belie our professions, and our prayers and our 
works would be manifestly in a state of conflict. 
Nor is this all : for, whilst in the synagogue we shall 
have professed an implicit faith in God, out of the 
synagogue we shall have confessed, by our actions, 
that we have no reliance in Him, or in His word. 
It is the Lord's will that the sanctification of the 
Sabbath should be one of the distinguishing tests of 
confidence which we repose in Him, and He has de- 
clared that by this test He will judge us, here and 
hereafter. True it is, that the conscientious ob- 
servance of the fourth commandment imposes on us 
considerable sacrifices with respect to the commercial 
and professional pursuits in which we are engaged. 
But we must all feel that, without self-denial genuine 
piety cannot exist; and if we cannot bring ourselves 
to make a sacrifice to the highest sense of human 
duty, the inference is clear, that we do not repose in 
God the confidence which we professed in prayer to 
have in Him, and conscience will reveal, to our great 
mortification, that, in one respect, at least, we are 
just as much strangers to genuine religion as the 
misguided men unto whom the Prophet Isaiah was 
charged to pronounce the rebuke in our text. 
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As the great object of our meeting here, brethren, 
from Sabbath to Sabbath, is to improve us in know- 
ledge and in holiness, let us hope that the reflections 
which the pulpit lesson of to-day is so eminently- 
calculated to excite, may exert over us a permanent 
and practical influence. Let us endeavour to bring 
our reason to bear on this important question, so 
that wre may view religion and practise it as a matter 
not confined to particular localities, or suited to given 
seasons ; but as a holy principle that should charac- 
terize us in all places, and regulate our thoughts and 
our actions as Jews and citizens, as husbands and 
wives, parents and children, masters and servants, 
and rich and poor. Let us habituate ourselves to 
think and to act invariably with a strict regard to con- 
science, and never to disjoin, in our consideration of 
moral subjects, the present from the future, the 
temporal from the eternal. Then may we truly 
rejoice, when we meet together for Divine worship, 
even as the Psalmist exulted when the day of public 
prayer came round, exclaiming " ^ D*T&1X! VintiE' 
*f?J % * IVS/* 18 because its beneficial effects will be 
made evident in our lives. Our devotions will come 
before the throne of grace like the morning sacrifices 
of old, and within our hearts we shall feel realized the 
gracious promise of God to his sincere worshippers : 

"yce>N **n tnsib on my ruyx *3xi itnp tnb ivro." 

" It shall come to pass, that before they call I will 
answer, and whilst they are praying I will hear." 17 

16 Ps. cxxii. 1. ! * Isaiafi, lxv. 24. 



THE MEETING OF JACOB AND JOSEPH: A LESSON 
FOR PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 

Preached on Sabbath, December 30th, 1854 (VDO'JVn WW 'D). 
Genesis xlvi. 29, 30. 

tm ruw vin Ssn» % ranpf? Sjn vasnn tpv t*M 
nan t -iiy maw % ^n :mxrc Sy ^n v^n 
♦a *pfl nx wtn nrot open hwbk epv Sn Votb> % 

" And Joseph ordered his chariot, and went up to meet Israel, 
his father, at Goshen ; and he presented himself to him, and threw 
himself upon his neck, and wept on his neck a long while. And 
Israel said unto Joseph: now I can die, after having seen thy face 
because thou art still alive." 

Op the many affecting and instructive pictures of 
human life, pourtrayed in the pages of Holy Writ, 
none appears to have taken such an entire possession 
of the best sympathies of our nature, as that of the 
eventful career of the patriarch Joseph. It com- 
mands the liveliest interest from the beginning to 
the end of the story ; its artless simplicity and its 
deep pathos go straight home to the heart, and the 
moral instruction which it imparts is applicable to 
all times and to all men. It admonishes us, in the 
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first place, of the folly and injustice into which 
parents suffer themselves to be betrayed, when they 
shew an undue partiality for one more than for 
another of their children ; and also when they 
indirectly encourage tale-bearing and mischief- 
making, which seldom or never fail to bring con- 
tention and enmity around the family hearth. The 
next great truth which is brought out prominently 
before us is, that a God-fearing man is capable 
of attaining to the highest state of moral perfection 
— a proposition which is remarkably illustrated in all 
the charities of life displayed by Joseph, when he is 
raised from the abject state of poverty and degrada- 
tion and appointed minister of one of the greatest 
empires of the age. Again, the picture fastens our 
attention on one of the most important principles of 
Judaism ; that God, who created us, takes up His 
abode in our hearts, and vindicates the connexion 
that exists between man, even when degraded by 
the heaviest sin, and the Supreme Being in whose 
divine image he is made. Never, perhaps, was this 
mighty truth more forcibly shewn than in the 
Biblical record of the operation of conscience in 
the breasts of the brothers of Joseph, after the long 
period of twenty years had closed over their crime. 

But the feature in tfie story of the good patriarch 
which seems to place almost everything else in Ae 
shade, is his tender regard and his profound respect 
for his father. . The venerable Jacob, with his bene- 
volent countenance and his snowy hair, is never 
absent from the mind of Joseph. He feels his 
presence in the dungeon ; and when he has changed 
his prison for a palace, the remembrance of his father 
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is still the holiest affection of his heart : he is quite 
overcome with emotion when he hears that the old 
!man is yet alive ; and that brave spirit, which has 
borne up against slavery, perjury, and a captive's 
cell, is, like an infant, melted into tears by the pro- 
found sentiment of filial love. TMO& "pH mnPlH Km 
%i Joseph seeks his chamber, that he may weep there." 1 
He has no nearer, no more deeply-cherished wish, 
than that of shedding joy and happiness over the 
closing years of his father. If he values the favour 
of his sovereign, if he rejoices in the eminent 
position to which his rectitude and his talents have 
elevated him, and if he takes pleasure in the riches 
with which a grateful country has rewarded his fore- 
sight and his sage counsels, it is far less for these 
advantages themselves, than for the means which 
they may afford him for administering to the ma- 
terial well-being of his aged parent. " Haste ye," 
says he to his .brothers, " haste ye home to my 
father, tell him of my prosperity, relate to.him what 
yourselves have seen, and, with all expedition, bring 
him hither." 8 

The Sedrah read to-day opens with one of the 
most affecting pieces of natural oratory, that are to 
be met with in ancient or modern times. My 
hearers will, at once, perceive that I allude to 
ttte manly address of Judah, with respect to which, 
an able biblical critic happily remarks, " no para- 
phrase can heighten its effect: to add a sentence 
would be to diminish its excellence ; to attempt to 
explain, would only be to obscure its beauties ; to 

1 Gen. xliv. 30. a Gen. xlv. 9 and 13. 
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clothe the ideas in other language than that of 
Judah, and his translators in our Bible, would ruin 
its energy, and destroy its influence." 8 

Equally affecting is the discovery which Joseph 
makes of himself to his brethren ; but no scene goes 
more home to the heart, than that which describes 
the fond father locked in the embrace of his long- 
lost, but never-forgotten son, and exclaiming, in the 
words of the text, " Now I can die, after having once 
more been permitted to look upon thy face, and to 
find thee still alive." There is something in this 
expression of Jacob, and there is something in the 
time and in the circumstances under which it was 
uttered, that invites us to pause at this passage, and 
to reflect deeply, because, as I shall now endeavour 
to show, it intimately concerns every parent and 
every child. 

A human being implies a creature influenced by 
moral principle and impelled by an inherent law of 
nature to duty and to action. The wide world is 
the field marked out for our activity, and our work 
is not limited by space or time, since to our last day 
upon the earth it behoves us to persevere to the 
best of our abilities and means to promote what is 
pleasing to Gk>d and beneficial to mankind. Now, of 
all the tasks imposed on us, none carries with it 
more serious responsibility than that Qf a parent, 
and we need no human teacher to instruct us where 
our moral labours, in this relation of life, ought to 
begin, since the promptings of nature, no less than 
the book of divine revelation, admonish us that our 

3 Adam Clarke (Comments on Genesis). 
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children ate committed to us by God, as a sacred 
trust, and that no duty can take precedence of that 
which consists in their moral and religious training. 
He that performs well this duty, and is spared to 
see his children grow up to virtuous manhood and 
womanhood, may be said to have accomplished the 
chief of his appointed missions, and to be prepared, 
whenever the awful summons reaches him, "Set 
thy house in order, for thou must die," 4 to yield up 
his spirit into the hands of Him that gave it. 

The earlier part of Jacob's life was clouded by 
many domestic troubles, and it would be difficult to 
fix upon any period of his career, prior to that 
described in the passage of the text, when it could 
be said that the patriarch was prepared to leave the 
world with sentiments such as every good and faith- 
ful parent must hope to experience in his last hour. 
He had twelve sons, and the only one who seemed 
to have given promise of a virtuous manhood, was 
believed to have met a tragical and untimely end. 
Benjamin was still comparatively young, and his 
character was but partially developed ; and, although 
Jacob was not yet aware of the unnatural treatment 
which Joseph met at the hands of his brothers, he 
had witnessed too many proofs of the violence of 
their passions, and of their hardness of heart, to 
permit himself to indulge the hope that they would 
do honour to his name or to the faith which he in- 
herited. The Bible does not inform us how this sad 
reflection preyed on the mind of the declining 
patriarch, but it furnishes abundant materials for the 

4 Isaiah xxxviii. 1. 
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exercise of our own thoughts, when it relates that 
as soon as Jacob had convinced himself that Joseph 
was alive, and that of his twelve sons there was one, 
at least, who would maintain his honoured name, he 
declared that he was now ready to meet the sum- 
mons of death, whenever it should please Almighty 
God to send it. DyflH nni&N " Now I can die." 

All of us, brethren, who are parents, may recog- 
nise in these emphatic words much that intimately 
concerns ourselves. Like Jacob, we all love our 
children tenderly and earnestly desire their welfare ; 
like Jacob, we feel that we have to discharge to them 
most important duties ; and, like him, it is reason- 
able to suppose that in our declining age, when we 
review the years we have spent, we shall hope to be 
cheered by the conscious satisfaction of having ful- 
filled our paternal obligations in such a spirit, that 
when our mortal hour approaches, we may be en- 
abled to say, like the Patriarch, " I can calmly die." 
To secure for ourselves this satisfaction, with which 
no worldly advantage can be compared, depends 
almost entirely upon the manner in which we acquit 
ourselves of our obligations as parents. It cannot be 
laid down as an invariable rule that the pious lessons 
and the good example of parents exert, in every in- 
stance, so certain an effect upon their children as to 
induce them " to depart from evil and to do good," 5 
since at times it does, unhappily, occur that children 
are alike insensible to parental admonition and paren- 
tal example. Such instances, however, are few, and 
form exceptions to the rule. In the great majority 

8 Ps. xxxiv. 15. 
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of cases experience proves that a wise parent who, 
appreciating his high responsibility, trains his off- 
spring in moral principle, and illustrates his lessons 
by the practices of his own life, takes the surest 
means that a mortal can employ for transmitting his 
own virtues to his children, and for making them an 
honour to their faith and a blessing to society. 
Recognise then, parent, one of the chief duties of 
thy life, and labour sedulously and grow not weary 
in this thy hallowed vocation. To exhort thee to 
love thy child would be needless, when nature, in this 
respect, speaks with a loud voice in every parent's 
heart. But love thy child wisely ; regard him as a 
creature of progress that must be trained by moral 
discipline, and as a creature whose earliest active 
faculty is imitation, and who will, therefore, be much 
more seriously impressed in infancy by what he sees 
thee do than by what he hears thee teach. As a 
man unto whom God has delegated a most sacred 
trust, and as a man into whose hands is committed 
the future good or evil of thy offspring, even so, 
parent, shouldst thou love thy child. When thou 
failest to perform this duty, and yieldest to the 
caprice or the humour of thy child, or when thou 
dost pamper his pride and weakly bend thine own 
will to his, seek not to excuse thy folly and thy sin 
by the idle plea that it pains thee to see him sad, 
and that his tears and his sighs distress thee and 
bring sorrow to thy heart ; but know that thou art 
unworthy of the sacred name of father if thou canst 
indulge such weaknesses, when the moral training 
and the permanent benefit of thy child are con- 
cerned. 
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Parent, thou lovest thy child wisely when thou 
trainest him agreeably to the dictates of reason 
and conscience, and to a full sense of thy respon- 
sibility; thou lovest thy child wisely when thou 
studiest his character, appHest thyself earnestly to 
discover his failings and his short-comings, and 
employest all thy influence and authority to correct 
them ; thou lovest him wisely when thou dost labor 
day by day to make truth the great moving-power 
of his mind, to induce him to be guided in all things 
by moral principle, and to seek in God, and in the 
religion of Moses, the only source of what is per- 
manently good : yea, thou lovest thy child wisely, 
when thou puttest a bridle on thine own passions, 
when thou rulest over thy avarice, and when thou 
dost offer up all thy unholy desires at the shrine of 
religion and duty, so that thy own good conduct 
may be perpetually before him, and that he may be 
moved to live and to act after thy example. Let thy 
conduct, parent, be influenced by these ethical recom- 
mendations, and then mayest thou confidently reckon 
that thy children will grow up to be thy comfort, 
thy joy, thy greatest earthly hope. They will be as 
Scripture saith, "a crown to thy head," and the 
glory of thy declining years ; and as from day to day 
thou witnessest thy children walking in thy footsteps, 
and giving practical effect to thy pious instruction, 
thou wilt feel that one of thy most important tasks 
is accomplished, and thou wilt be enabled to say, 
like the patriarch, in the words of the text, " Now I 
can die." Now am I prepared to meet my God. 

The passage of the text should also have its due 
weight and importance with children, since it points 
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out the precise means by which sons and daughters 
may bring joy and happiness to their parents and 
make blessed unto them each day that God permits 
them to pass in the companionship of their offspring. 
It may be fairly presumed, that every child who 
comes to the Synagogue to join in the holy Sabbath 
worship, is deeply impressed with a sense of the 
fifth commandment, which is placed by God Himself 
at the head of all social obligations. Indeed, my 
dear children, you would be but ill-qualified to take 
part in the prayerful service of the temple, if you 
were heedless of your filial relations, because with- 
out love and obedience to parents, there can be no 
genuine piety, and no acceptable service offered to 
God. 

When you call to mind, children, the history of a 
father's fostering care, and of a mother's tender 
devotion ; when you consider what you owe to those 
who have given you being, watched over you in the 
helpless condition of infancy, and devoted them- 
selves with a constancy and a self-denial, rarely, if 
ever, to be met with in any other relation of life, to 
your physical and mental training : when you reflect 
on the many anxious days and sleepless nights you 
have caused them, and observe, as it frequently 
occurs, how a father becomes prematurely care-worn 
and gray by his hard struggles to provide for his 
offspring ; and how a mother soon loses her fresh- 
ness and impairs her health and vigor, by reason of 
what she has to endure in rearing a family; you 
must feel a generous and an affectionate desire to 
make some return for such benefits and for such 
sacrifices, and to afford satisfaction and delight to 
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those loving parents who have never ceased to think 
of you and of your welfare. 

Well, children, if you be indeed warmed by this 
sentiment, you will be rejoiced to know that you 
possess the power, if you have the will, to make to 
your parents a compensation, quite as ample as they 
require, for all the labour you have cost them, and 
for the priceless boons which you have received at 
their hands. You can repay them by obedience to 
their wishes, by submission to their guidance, by 
reposing in them your full confidence, and by making 
them the depositaries of your thoughts and of your 
purposes. You repay them by every honest effort 
you make to overcome your obstinacy, to govern 
your temper, and to promote, by your amiable con- 
duct, harmony, union, and affection in the family 
circle. You repay them in every evidence which 
you afford them of having improved the favourable 
opportunities which you have had for cultivating 
your minds, for adding to your store of knowledge, 
and for rising to eminence in your several pursuits 
in life. But chief of all, you repay them when you 
educate the affections of your hearts, when you live 
and act like good Jews and Jewesses, when you 
make God's holy law the standard of your conduct, 
when you base all your deeds on moral principle, 
and when you make truth, immortal truth, the dis- 
tinguishing feature of every thought you entertain, 
and of every phrase you utter. 

my children, let me impress upon you this 
mode of giving effect to the fifth Article of the Deca- 
logue, and then you will prove to your parents the 
greatest of all earthly blessings. You will be the 
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pride of their manhood and womanhood, the glory 
of their maturer years, and the crown of their old 
age. And, the fulness of time having been attained, 
and the day having arrived for their departure for 
another state, when they call you to their bed-side 
to give you their dying benediction, how rich will be 
the reward that your pious conduct will have pro- 
cured for you, when you hear your beloved father, or 
your cherished mother, giving God their thanks for 
having blessed them with good children, and when, 
recognising in your virtue and in your spotless 
reputation, the full conviction that they have accom- 
plished well one of the greatest of moral duties, they 
find themselves prepared to depart in peace, exclaim- 
ing like the aged patriarch of the text, DJJfln PirWBK 
" Now I can die." 



VI. 

ON THE DOCTRINE OF THE ADVENT OF MESSIAH. 

FIRST LECTURE. 

Delivered on Sabbath, JVnTVn TON'S {May 1, 1858). 

Isaiah, xi. 1 — 10. 

mi vSy nmi * nis* vun&a ixji w jma ibn trci 
n*m njn mi nma:n nxy mi nw n&an mi » 
SWaS xbi jdis^ vry nxi&S kSi » n*n*a wim : " 
px n#S ne^aa maim dVt pixa &sen t mavnTK 
pi* mm : yen iva* vnap mini vs toaea px nam 
iwi e>aa cay aw ui : wfcn ink nwwm wn& iitk 
j Da jm pup tjw rrm xnavi'sai Sjjn pi* *u cay 
Sa*o ipaa miai pinf? wat nm royin am msi 
vr Sum % 3iyajt n-nae Sjn |na in Sy pav y^^i : jan 
nxSa *a *BHp in Saa ww % kSi iyi* kS : mn 
: D*Daa CD* 1 ? ca^a » nst nyi pan 

" There shall come forth a sprig from the stem of Jesse, and a 
branch shall shoot forth from his roots. And upon him shall rest 
the Spirit of the Lord, the spirit of wisdom and intelligence, the 
spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge and of the fear 
of the Lord. And he shall breathe the fear of the Lord ; and he 
shall not judge according to the seeing of his eyes, nor reprove after 
the hearing of his ears. But he shall judge the poor in righteous- 
ness, and reprove with equity for the meek of the earth : and he 
shall strike the earth with the rod of his mouth, and by the breath 
of his lips he shall slay the wicked. And righteousness shall be the 
girdle of his loins, and faithfulness the girdle of his reins. And the 
wolf shall sojourn with the lamb, the panther shall lie down with the 
kid, and the calf, the young lion, and the fatling together ; and 
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a little boy shall lead them. And the cow and the bear shall feed 
together; their young ones shall lie down together, and the lion, like 
the ox, shall eat straw. And the sucking child shall play near the 
den of the asp, and the weaned infant shall extend its hand to the 
cavern of the viper. They shall not harm nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain; for the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the 
Lord, as the waters cover the seas." 

The learned Aben-Ezra is of opinion, that much of 
the chapter from which I have just quoted, bears on 
the glorious events which the prophet foresaw in the 
future reign of King Hezekiah: but Kimchi, Abravanel 
and other trustworthy Jewish authorities, apply the 
entire oracle to the age of Messias. Christian com- 
mentators, of the rationalistic school, see in the 
prophecy of the eleventh chapter of Isaiah nothing 
more than a promise of the release of the captives of 
Judah from Babylon and of their return to the land 
of the patriarchs. Orthodox Christianity, however, 
does not limit the prophetic action upon Israel to 
the return from Babylon, but identifies the whole of 
the chapter under consideration with the advent of 
Jesus of Nazareth. Hengstenberg, who is considered 
by the orthodox church as the most faithful exponent 
of its views, and as the expositor who has best suc- 
ceeded in establishing harmony between Isaiah and 
Christianity, assigns the following interpretation to 
the prophecy of the text : — 

u From the totally decayed family of David," 1 says 
he, " there will arise one day a ruler, who, though 



1 The original Hebrew word PT3 affords no authority whatever for 
excruciating from it the idea of decay. 
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humble and unsightly 2 at first, will ultimately arrive 
at great magnificence. The Spirit of God, which 
will be his permanent possession, will endow him 
with all the gifts requisite for the performance of his 
office. By reason of this endowment he will readily 
distinguish the godly from the wicked ; he will look 
into the inward man, and will not, like mortal rulers, 
be dazzled J)y external appearances. Whilst pleading 
the cause of oppressed innocence, and defending the 
rights of those who cannot defend themselves, he will 
annihilate the wicked ; not, indeed, as kings of the 
world are wont to do, by external punishments, but, 
by his mere word : his fairest ornament will be, not 
worldly pomp, but justiceand faithfulness, (ver. 1 — 5.) 
After having pourtrayed the person of the great 
restorer, the prophet passes to the description of his 
kingdom. Under his reign all strife and destruction 
shall cease, even in the brute creation, drawn into 
contention and violence by original sin : no trans- 
gression, no sin, shall henceforth be committed; his 
kingdom shall extend, not only over the ancient 
people of the covenant, but the heathens heretofore 
attached to idols, shall turn to him, full of reverence. 
(6—10.) Whilst the prophet, in the first part of 
the chapter rather spoke of the Messiah in general, 
and of his kingdom, he now (11 — 16) prophecies, 
under the veil of theocratical figures, what he will 
especially perform for the people of the covenant, for 
whom the prophecy, indeed, is immediately in- 
tended. The prophet predicts the reception of the 



8 A totally gratuitous assumption. 
P 
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Jews scattered through the most divers countries at 
the time of the appearance of the Messiah, such as 
this reception has in part already taken place, and as 
in part it will still take place before the termination 
of this world's course (Weltlauf), under a figure of 
the recall of the same to the Holy Land, the seat of the 
kingdom of God in Isaiah's time, with which country 
alone the prophet can imagine the kingdom of God 
to be connected; the concord and love that shall 
unite, in the time of the Messiah, the members of the 
people of the covenant, he predicts under the figure 
of the removal of the hostility between Ephraim and 
Judah ; the happiness to be enjoyed by the pedple, 
he depicts under the figure of a victory over the 
hostile neighbour-peoples, as in the happy days of 
David's reign ; the removal of all the obstacles in the 
way of salvation (Heil) of the people, he represents 
by the figure of the drying up of the Red Sea and of 
the Euphrates, 8 borrowed from the history of the 
deliverance from Egypt," 4 

In the two lectures which I am about to devote to 
the consideration of the text, I shall endeavour to 
uphold the Jewish exegesis of the prophecy, and to 
set forth clearly the grounds on which we reject the 
interpretation of the rationalists, as well as that of 
Hengstenberg, the exponent of orthodox Christianity. 
And, my hearers, when you shall have accompanied 
me, with the attention which the subject merits, 



3 It is difficult to conceive what the drying up of the Euphrates 
had to do with the deliverance from Egyptian bondage. 

4 Christologie des Alten Testaments. I. part, ii division, p. 129. 
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through the entire prophecy, you will, I think, arrive 
at the conclusion, that no event that has yet occurred 
in the history of mankind, answers to the prediction 
of Isaiah ; and that, therefore, the time for the fulfil- 
ment of the oracle of the eleventh chapter has not yet 
arrived. 

I cannot bring myself to discuss, from the pulpit, 
the present controversial doctrine, without disclaim- 
ing, in the most unqualified manner, any intention to 
assail the religious teachings of those who differ from 
us in construing the language of prophecy, or to treat 
with other sentiments than those of sympathy and 
respect, their sincere and honest convictions. To 
attack the religion of a brother man, even in a 
private circle, would discover a lamentable want of 
human charity; but to make the pulpit of the 
synagogue the instrument of such a purpose, would 
be held, according to the universal traditions of 
Judaism, a grave social offence. In the worst days 
of persecution, when no outrage was held to be too 
gross to inflict upon the Jew, on account of the faith 
to which he adhered, the synagogue did not fail to 
respect the religious convictions of others; and it can 
hardly be imagined that Israelites of the present day 
would lay themselves open to the reproach of having 
made a backward step with respect to this important 
principle. I preach to Jews, and Jews only ; and, 
whilst attempts are made by those whose zeal would 
seem to outrun their judgment, to force their peculiar 
religious views on the youthful portion of our com- 
munity, and to induce them to abandon the faith of 
their fathers, the appointed teachers of Judaism 
would ill discharge their office, and the pulpit of the 

f 2 
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synagogue would abnegate its legitimate functions, 
if suitable occasions were not embraced to set before 
a congregation of Israelites tlie different views en- 
tertained by Jews and by non-Jews, toucliing the 
exposition of prophetic Scripture. In discharging 
this imperative duty, the pulpit of the synagogue is 
very far from indulging the remotest idea of propa- 
gandism ; it speaks exclusively to the members of its 
own creed, and instructs them in doctrines which it 
believes to be revealed by God, and cautions them 
against those which it holds merely to have been 
inferred by mortal man. 

Returning now to the immediate subject of the 
text, the oracle announces, in the first and second 
verses, the advent of an important personage of the 
famed line of Jesse, who is to be enthroned in regal 
state, and who is to be endued with the highest 
moral attributes. He is to be wise, intelligent, and 
eminently skilled in the faculty of leading mankind, 
by gentleness and love, to do what is pleasing to 
God. In all the works in which he engages, he is to 
be wholly swayed by * JTfl " the Spirit of the Lord," 
the source of all that is grand and sublime in human 
nature. The effects of this outpouring of the Divine 
Spirit upon him are set forth in the third, fourth, and 
fifth verses, and where it is predicted w ntf*V3 IfWll 
— anexpressionofsingularforceintheoriginalHebrew, 
but tamely rendered in the authorized English version, 
" and shall make him of quick perception in the fear of 
the Lord." It means that " he shall even breathe the 
fear of the Lord;" and, in this sense, it seems to 
have been understood by Herder, who gives it, 
" Sein Athmen selbst ist in der Furcht Jehowah's." 
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He is not to judge after the manner of the mass of 
mankind, by hearsay or by appearances, but on the 
solid principles of equity; and though the weapons 
which he is to employ, are to be essentially those of 
the Spirit, these, the prophet declares, will be all- 
sufficient to strike down the evil-doer. 

Whilst announcing the oracle of the text, the holy 
seer preserves a remarkable silence with respect to 
the time at which the promised moral hero, the 
regenerator of the human race, is to appear. In an 
earlier chapter of the book of Isaiah 5 there is a pre^ 
diction of Messiah, whose advent is to be marked by 
universal peace, and by a prevailing spirit of love 
between man and man. In his days there is to be 
one common temple of prayer, to which all men are 
to flock; the house of the God of Jacob is to become 
the focus of divine worship ; the law of Zion is to be 
the standard of holiness, in faith and in practice ; 
and swords are to be turned into ploughshares, 
and spears into pruning-hooks ; nations are to 
cease to appeal to the sword, and the science of 
war is to pass out of use from the earth. Here, 
again, however, the prophet assigns no date for 
the fulfilment of his prediction ; but he studiously 
employs a form of expression of a vague and 
indefinite character ; &&?l IVTIN^ JTHV " And it 
shall be," says he, " at the end of a period" or " of 
periods," 6 

But, if no indication is given with regard to the 
particular epoch at which the prophecy of the 



* Isaiah, ii. 1 — 5. 6 Isaiah, ii. 2. 
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eleventh chapter is to be accomplished, the inspired 
messenger of God does not leave us without means 
of determining, by the evidence of our senses, the 
distinctive signs by which the advent of Messiah is to be 
marked. The prophet mentions three special and extra- 
ordinary events, which are to take place at the very 
time when the promised Messiah appears; and these 
occurrences are too clearly defined by the pen of in- 
spiration to be misconceived by those who are willing 
to apply to the Scriptures the same standard of criti- 
cism whichis employedin reference to all other writings 
that are addressed to the human understanding. 

The first sign or proof of Messiah's advent is 
to be sought in what is embodied in the sixth, 
seventh, eighth, and ninth verses. Here a su- 
premely blessed state of social existence is described 
— a state which poets have sung as " the golden age" 
— a state for which good men, of all creeds, ardently 
pray, though the time when it is to be realized appears 
to be still very far distant. It announces a glorious 
epoch for humanity, when strife and contention, 
whether arising from national ambition, or from the 
differences of religious belief, are to cease ; when the 
din of war is no more to terrify the peaceful peasant, 
nor to affright the family group ; when the sword 
is to rust in its scabbard, and harmony and love are 
to reign triumphant, from pole to pole. €i Nothing 
shall harm," saith the inspired word, "nothing shall 
destroy, in all My holy mountain ; for the earth shall 
be filled with the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the seas."* The second sign promised 

7 Isaiah, xi. 9. 
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is the rallying of the nations, unsought and uninvited, 
around the Messianic banner : IBfTP D^tl vbit • "Unto 
him shall the nations seek;" 8 and, moreover, Mes- 
siah's reign is not to be one of sorrow, suffering, 
or humiliation, but of pre-eminent national glory : 
TQ3 WTl3a nnWl : "And his repose shall be glo- 
rious." 9 The third and last sign is to be the second 
ingathering of the whole of the Jewish people, 
including the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, as well 
as those which composed the kingdom of Samaria, 
and are popularly spoken of as " the lost tribes." 
The prophecy, in this respect, is as clear as language 
can make it. " And it shall come to pass in that 
day, that the Lord shall put forth his hand a second 
time to recover the remnant of His people, which 
shall be left, from Assyria, Egypt, Pathros, Cush 
(Ethiopia), Elam (Persia), Shinar, and the islands of 
the sea. And He shall set up an ensign for the 
nations, and shall assemble the outcasts of Israel, 
and gather together the dispersed of Judah, from the 
four extremities of the earth." 10 

Here, then, it is plainly shewn that the advent of 
Messiah is to take place at the very time when the 
final ingathering of the Jewish people is accom- 
plished. The one is to be immediately consequent 
upon the other ; or, rather, they are prophesied as 
synchronous events. Of this significant fact Jewish 
expositors have availed themselves largely, in the 
exegesis which they have furnished to the chapter of 
the text. On the other hand, Christian commentators 



a Isaiah, xi. 10. 9 lb. *° lb. 11, 12. 
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of tlie orthodox school, who apply the entire propheey 
to Jesus of Nazareth, find no small difficulty in en- 
deavouring to harmonize their interpretation of the 
oracle with the prophetic announcement of the con- 
temporaneous restoration of the whole house of 
Israel ; whilst the rationalists, in order to overcome 
this obstacle, have propounded a scheme which 
assumes " the second ingathering of Israel " to mean 
the return of the exiled Jews from Babylonia, in the 
reign of Cyrus the Great. In conformity, then, with 
the exegesis of the rationalists, the prophet is repre- 
sented as denominating the return from Babylon 
" the second ingathering" for the purpose of distin- 
guishing it from the first ingathering from Egypt, in 
the age of Moses. But, such a system of interpre- 
tation is very far from accomplishing the end for 
which it appears to have been devised ; since, if it 
were to be conceded that the second ingathering did 
really mean the restoration of the captives of Babylon 
to their native land, the primary objection to the 
explanation of the rationalists would remain un- 
answered. 

The prophecy of the eleventh chapter involves 
conditions and consequences, which are in no way 
met by the return of the Jewish exiles from 
Babylon. The tribes of Judah and of Benjamin 
only availed themselves of the proclamation of Cyrus 
the Great, and came back to Palestine : and many, 
even of these two tribes, preferred to remain in the 
Persian dominions where they had been born, and did 
not accompany their brethren to the Holy Land, 
There was no ingathering, however, of the ten tribes 
which had once constituted the population of the 
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kingdom of Samaria, since they had ceased to exist 
in their corporate capacity many years before Nebu- 
chadnezzar destroyed Jerusalem and led away its 
inhabitants into exile. Some individual members 
of the ten tribes may have found their way to Babylon 
during the period whilst Judah and Benjamin were 
in captivity there ; but there is no historical evidence 
of the return of the remnant of any of the tribes 
which, on the accession of Rehoboam to the throne, 
renounced the rule of the house of David. In feet, 
the ten tribes wholly disappear from the page of 
history from the period when Shalmanessar invaded 
the kingdom of Samaria; and ever since the return 
of the exiles from Babylon, the Hebrew people have 
been known by the name of Judeans (subsequently 
corrupted into Jews), from the fact that those who 
came back to Palestine consisted exclusively of the 
remnant of the two tribes which had remained faith- 
ful to the dynasty of Judah." 11 

Bearing in mind this important fact, let us turn to 
the chapter of the text, and let us determine for our* 
selves, whether the manumission of the Hebrews, by 
the edict of Cyrus, can be reasonably held to answer 
to the sense of the following prophecy: "And it 
shall come to pass in that day, that the Lord shall 

11 Ce ne furent g£n6ralement que des descendants des tribus de 
Juda et de Benjamin qui profiterent de la permission de Cyrus ; 9a 
et la peut-etre quelques families des autres tribus se joignirent aux 
Judeens, mais la masse des Israelites eontinuait a rester dans les 
diff&entes provinces de l'empire Persan. Ce sont les Judeens, ou les 
anciens habitants du royaume de Juda, qui travaillent seuls a la 
restauration des institutions mosaiquea et a raccomplissement de la 
mission des Hlbreux (Munk. Palestine, 462a.) 
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put forth His hand again, the second time, to collect 
the remnant of His people which shall be left, out of 
Assyria, Egypt, Pathros, Ethiopia, Persia, Shinar, 
Hamath, and from the islands of the sea. And He 
shall raise a banner for the nations, and He shall 
assemble the outcasts of Israel, and gather together 
the dispersed of Judah, from the four extremities of 
the earth. And the jealousy of Ephraim shall be 
removed, and the persecutors of Judah shall be cut 
off; Ephraim shall not be jealous of Judah, and 
Judah shall not annoy Ephraim." 12 

Here the prophet evidently speaks of an ingather- 
ing essentially different from that of the termination 
of the captivity of Babylon, when only Judah and 
Benjamin returned. He mentions, by name, the 
very places to which the ten tribes had been deported ; 
and he adds, that not only " the dispersed of Judah," 
but also u the outcasts of Israel," or the ten tribes, 
shall be brought in, and that the twelve tribes, which 
had split into two rival kingdoms, shall forget their 
differences, and be consolidated into one great and 
glorious nation. 13 This surely must be the seiise of 
the prophecy, if it is to be tested by the same 
standard of critical exposition which is applied to 
ordinary writings. Moreover, the twelfth chapter of 



« Isaiah, xi. 11, 12, 13. 

18 Compare Ezek. xxxvii. 16 — 28, where the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin are represented as "the stick of Judah," and the ten other 
tribes as " the stick of Joseph," and where it is prophesied that both 
sticks are to become one; t. «., the remnants of the whole of the 
twelve tribes are to be constituted into one great and powerful 
State. 
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Isaiah, which, in all probability, originally formed 
part of the eleventh, confirms this explanation of the 
prophecy. The twelfth chapter opens with a descrip- 
tion of the united people of Israel, elated with joy 
and triumph, hailing the appearance of the promised 
Messiah, and singing unto God, their deliverer, songs 
of thankfulness and praise. 

As the interpretation of "the second ingathering" 
as the return from the captivity of Babylon, is con- 
fined to the section of Christians called Rationalists, 
so, on the other hand, it seems tolerably certain that 
Orthodox Christianity, which recognises Jesus of 
Nazareth to be the sole subject of the prophecy 
under consideration, would fain apply the whole 
chapter, including the verse which speaks of "the 
second ingathering, 14 to the advent of that personage, 
some eighteen centuries ago, if it did not occur 
that the prophet indentified, in the clearest possible 
manner, the gathering in of all the dispersed Jews 
with the coming of Messiah. Orthodox Christianity, 
therefore, is driven to the necessity of dividing the 
chapter into two parts, one of which it holds to have 
been accomplished at the period which it denominates 
the first coming of Jesus ; and the other, it main- 
tains, wittbe fulfilled at the time of his second coming. 
All this, however, is gratuitous assumption. Neither 
the prophet Isaiah, nor any inspired writer of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, speaks of two Messianic advents, 
but of one and one only. The chapter before us 
makes no distinction, in point of time, between the 



14 See Adam Clarke, end of the first note on Isaiah, xi. 
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clearly-defined occurrences winch are to mark 
Messiah's advent : and, so far from representing the 
complete regeneration of the moral world as the 
result of many centuries after the promised Messiah 
shall ha7e appeared, the prophet of the text mentions 
the universal peace and harmony that shall prevail, as 
well as the ingathering of the dispersed of Judah 
and of Israel, as the especial e7ents which are 
to characterize the inauguration of the Messianic 
age. The promised regenerator of mankind is to 
be known by the accomplishment of these, his ap- 
pointed tasks ; and no one, according to the Jewish 
Tiew of prophetic Scripture, is entitled to the name 
of " the Messiah," who does not vindicate his claim 
to that high office, by means of the fulfilment of 
the conditions which the word of inspiration has 
assigned to his coming. 



VII. 

ON THE DOCTRINE OF THE ADVENT OF MESSIAH. 

SECOND LECTURE. 

Delivered on Sabbath rvnnn TlprU ^Hl 'B {May 8, 1858). 

Isaiah xi. 1 — 10. 

A considerable portion of the preceding lecture was 
devoted to the criterion of evidence and proof laid 
down by the prophet, with respect to the credentials 
of the promised Messiah. The grounds on which we 
dissent from the exposition which orthodox Chris- 
tianity assigns to the prophecy of the text, are, that 
of the several conditions distinctly attached by 
Isaiah to the advent of him who is to be ackn&w- 
ledged as Messiah, not one was fulfilled during the 
ministry of Jesus of Nazareth, or has been accom- 
plished up to the present time. Non- Jewish exposi- 
tors do not ignore this difficulty, but they plainly 
shew the distress to which they are reduced, when- 
ever they make an attempt to establish harmony 
between Christianity and the prophecies of Isaiah. 1 
To escape from the difficulty, many commentators 

1 See quotation from Hengstenberg's Christology, in the pre- 
ceding lecture. 
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of this school claim a wider latitude for construing 
the sense of the prophecy, than the letter of the text 
fairly warrants. In expounding the highly- wrought 
language of Hebrew poetry, say they, the spirit must 
be sought after rather than the letter ; and, if this 
preliminary be admitted, the essence of the prophecy 
is preserved in that system of interpretation which 
assigns to the inspired words a general promise of 
the cessation of strife, the cultivation of peace, and 
the progressive advancement of mankind. " Only 
concede thus much," say these critics, " and the 
objection to our exegesis of the prophecy is removed, 
since it is certain that Christianity has invariably 
placed herself in the van of civilization, and that its 
tendency has been to promote peace and goodwill 
amongst men." 

Now, if we were to concede all this, we should 
still fail to discover, in the advent of him whom they 
claim to have been the promised Messiah, anything 
that answers, even in a partial manner, to the glowing 
picture of humanity which the prophet draws in the 
chapter of the text, as characteristic of the age when 
Messiah is to appear. 

We are quite at one with those who assert that 
Christianity has been a powerful agent in promoting 
human progress ; but we deny the proposition that 
her labours in this field have been advanced by reason 
of the peculiar dogmatic element which distinguishes 
Christianity from Judaism. For our part, we can 
only recognise the agency of Christianity in the great 
work of civilization, in as far as she has availed 
herself of the ethical teachings of Moses and of the 
prophets. Of the merits of such doctrines as the 
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Trinity, the Vicarious Atonement, and others, for 
which we cannot trace a particle of authority in the 
Mosaic dispensation, it would be out of place here 
to speak ; but it can hardly be contended that Chris- 
tianity is indebted to these peculiar dogmas for the 
humanizing influence which it has wrought in the 
world of man. We ascribe all its success, as a moral 
agent, to the ethics of Judaism which it has incor- 
porated into its system ; to the great summaries of 
human duty found in the chapter of the Decalogue ; 
to the venerable Mosaic precepts, " Love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, with all thy mind, and 
with all thy means" 2 ; " Love thy neighbour as thy- 
self" 8 ; u Ye shall be holy, for I, the Lord your God, 
am holy" 4 — in fine, to the sublime ethics which have 
been cut out, as it were, from the scroll of the 
Pentateuch, and from the homilies of the Hebrew 
prophets, and transferred to the chapers which set 
forth " the Sermon on the Mount." 6 



* Deut. vL 5. 2. * Levit. xix. 18. 4 Ibid. xix. 1. 

5 That the Pentateuch does not contain any positive law " to love 
an enemy" is freely admitted ; but, so far as the practical value of 
the precept " to love one's enemy" is concerned, viz. : to do good to 
him that has done one harm" it is not only acknowledged and appre- 
ciated in the Old Testament, but it has taken its place, as a 
rule of conduct, in the ordinary phraseology of the Israelites. 

njnn ynbm *j*o miDn vrbm fin* ra *2do nna pnv " Thou 

art more righteous than I/' says Saul to David, " for thou hast re- 
warded me good, whereas I have rewarded thee evil:" (1 Sam.xxiv. 1 8.) 
and in this single phrase is contained the most apposite definition of 
what is meant by pH V in the Old Testament style. Moses measures 
the whole depth of what human nature is capable of in this respect, 
when he charges his disciples not to avenge an injury, and 
not to bear a grudge, (Levit. xix, 1 8) ; and when he demands 
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We may go further still, and confidently assert, 
that not only does Christianity owe the success of 
her moral mission exclusively to the ethics of the 
ancient Hebrews, but that, whenever that mission 
has been arrested in its course, the cause may be 
plainly traced to the influence of the dogmatic doc- 
trines which Christianity has superadded to the 
Mosaic dispensation. That God is One and un- 
changeable; that God is § Spirit, and must be 
worshipped as a Spirit ; that man is an accountable 
being, and is judged here and hereafter according to 
the deeds which he has stamped with his freewill — > 
these, and other kindred teachings, drawn from the 
Hebrew Bible, have met with universal assent 
wherever they have been proclaimed. But it seems 
that most violent and coercive means were required, 6 
in order to force upon reluctant consciences such 
dogmas as the Trinity, the Vicarious Atonement, 
and other articles of Christianity, which have no 
foundation in the Jewish Scriptures. 

It appears to us, that the more Christianity drifted 
away from Judaism, and the more the Mosaic, or 
purely ethical element was put aside in teaching, in 
order to give prominence to the especial dogmatic 

of the Israelite that he do manifest a sincere and active interest for 
the well-being, and for the property, even of a personal enemy, 
(Exod. xxiii. 3, 4) ; " If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out" 
(Matt. v. 29) ; " Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also" (Ibid. v. 39) ; u If any man sue thee at 
the law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also" (Ibid, 
v. 40) ; and precepts of a similar character have little to do with 
practical morality : they belong to the domain of poetry oridiology. 

6 Non vi si pensa quant o sangue costa Seminarla nel mondo. - . 
{Dante, Parad* xxix. 9L) 
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features of the new system, the less effective Chris- 
tianity proved as a moral missionary, and as an 
agent of human progress. Nearly the whole of the 
first five centuries of the history of the Christian 
Church passed away amidst scenes of strife and 
bloodshed, produced by attempts to enforce the new 
doctrines ; and then came the " dark ages," during 
which ignorance and superstition sat heavily on many 
a fair land where civilization and art had reared their 
temples, long before Christianity was known. No 
one could take his stand at the opening of the second 
half of the fifteenth century, and, looking back through 
the vista of the fourteen hundred years passed, could 
reasonably infer, from the consequences which they 
had produced, that Messiah's reign had been going 
on during the whole of this period. If the prophet 
Isaiah had predicted that the effects of Messiah's 
advent would be, to let loose the worst and the 
fiercest passions of the heart, to persecute conscience, 
to banish, to outlaw, and to massacre in the name of 
religion ; to overthrow the monuments of peace, to 
put out the light of the humanities, and to bring 
back mankind to a state of semi-barbarism : — such a 
prophecy might have been considered to be fulfilled, 
in the condition to which the world had then been 
reduced by means of dogmatic Christianity, prac- 
tically dissevered from the ethical element of Mosaism. 
But, as Grod's messenger had unmistakeably identified 
the appearance of Messiah with the inauguration of a 
new era of concord and love, and of the advancement 
of mankind in knowledge, wisdom, and moral ex- 
cellence, to a degree of perfection which had never 
been attained before, — ought it to excite surprise that 

G 
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the Jews should have regarded, as under some delu- 
sion, men who could recognise in such a state of 
ignorance, 7 persecution and strife, any evidence that 
the promised Messiah had appeared ? 

It is refreshing to turn aside from this picture, and 
to contemplate Christianity under its present aspect, 
and as it has practically manifested itself for some 
three centuries, taking a prominent part in the work 
of human progress, and dispensing the greatest moral 
and social blessings amongst the Gentiles over the 
world. But we cannot resist the conclusion, that 
this beneficial change which has come over Chris- 
tianity, and the progressive advances which she has 
made as an agent of civilisation, are to be set down 
to the fact, that she has again revived in practice the 
purely ethical or Mosaic element, and given it pro- 
minence in her system. 

It were too much to expect that the views here 
propounded should find much sympathy, with those 
who claim for doctrinal Christianity the sole and 
exclusive agency of having promoted the moral ad- 
vancement of mankind, whilst they ignore the labours 
of Judaism in the same cause. Nevertheless, in the 
common axioms of life, indirect and involuntary 
-evidence is borne to the great deeds which Judaism 
has wrought in the moral world; and in no instance, 
perhaps, is it more strongly marked than in the ex- 
pression " A good Christian," so generally employed 



7 Es venido la cosa a que hay muy pocos Cardenales que concierten 
negocios, aunque sea para compraruna carga de lena, sin6 per medio 
de algun astrologo 6 hechizero. — (Mendosa apud Ranke, Rom. 
Pabste I. p. 247.) 
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to designate a worthy child of God. Now, what 
does "A good Christian" imply, in the common 
acceptation of the term ? Does it mean a man who 
subscribes the theological articles peculiar to Chris- 
tianity, and of which no account is taken in the 
Jewish system ? "We think not. It rather implies a 
man who is just, merciful, benevolent and con- 
scientious ; a man who is thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of the Decalogue, and carries its lofty precepts 
into practice; in a word, a man who, in all his thoughts 
and actions, gives effect to the sublime ethics taught 
by Grod Himself through the inspired Moses, and, by 
the instrumentality of the Jewish people, made the 
common property of the human race. Here, then, 
we have an involuntary testimony to the moral in- 
fluence of Judaism, since the highest term which 
Christianity bestows on virtue personified, denotes 
one who performs well the essential moral obligations 
of the Jewish law. 

Amongst many Christians there seems to be a pre- 
vailing opinion, that prior to the advent of him whom 
they acknowledge as Messiah, the influence of the 
moral law of Moses was exclusively confined to the 
Jewish community, and that, without the pale of the 
Synagogue, the whole race of man was sunk in 
heathenism and crime i and the inference from this 
foregone conclusion is, that but for the introduction 
of Christianity no human being, not lineally descended 
from the house of Jacob, would have been brought to 
a knowledge of the true God. 8 That Christianity has 



8 Something even more strangely exclusive seems to lurk in 
John x. 8. 
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been the means of disseminating the truths of the 
Bible more rapidly than they would have been spread 
if that religion had not taken root, can scarcely be 
questioned : but there are sufficient grounds for con- 
cluding that Judaism of itself would have accom- 
plished the same task, after sufficient time should 
have been afforded for its development. More than 
a thousand years before Christianity rose, Solomon 
had declared, in his prayer at the dedication of the 
temple, that one of the results which he anticipated 
from the work just completed, was, that in process of 
time all the peoples of the earth might be brought to 
know God and to fear Him, even as He was known 
and feared by His people Israel. 9 Nor did the anti- 
cipation of Solomon fail to be realized as time rolled 
on. Scarcely twenty years had passed of the captivity 
of Judah, when the worship of the One and only God 
was proclaimed in Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar. 1 ^ 
"Within a very short time after the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures had been translated into Greek, hundreds and 
thousands of non-Israelites in Egypt, and in other 
parts of the dominions of the Ptolemies, acknow- 
ledged the true God revealed at Sinai, and lived in 
accordance with the precepts of the moral law of 
Moses. 

In the controversy with Apion, Josephus claims 
for the Jews equal rights, on the especial grounds of 
the benefits which that people had conferred on man- 
kind, by disseminating amongst them the principles 
of true religion. Again, the writings of the New 
Testament bear evidence of the large number of 

9 1 Kings, viii. 43. *° Dan. iv. 1—3. 
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" proselytes of righteousness " who had voluntarily 
embraced Judaism, as well as of the numerous class 
of persons who, though not proselytes, feared the 
One and only God, and adored Him in spirit. Men- 
tion is made of the prime minister of the Queen of 
Ethiopia, as a zealous student of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, 11 and also of " Cornelius, a centurion of the 
Italian band, a devout man, and one that feared God 
with all his house, which gave much alms to the 
people, and prayed to God aiway." 12 The same 
writer records that at Antioch, Gentiles, as well as 
proselytes, joined the worship of the Jewish Syna- 
gogue on Sabbaths and Holidays. 13 At Iconium, 
the Synagogue visited by Paul and Barnabas is said 
to have contained a great number of Jews, " and 
also of Greeks ;" 14 mention is made of a considerable 
multitude of Greeks, " and of the chief women not a 
few," at Thessalonica, who acknowledged and wor- 
shipped the God of Israel 15 ; and, finally, it is shown, 
that so far from Judaism having been confined to the 
people of one race only, " there were dwelling at 
Jerusalem Jews, devout men, out of every nation 
under heaven." 16 

Here, then, there is abundant evidence, and from 
sources which our Christian brethren will hardly be 
disposed to question, that at the time when Jesus of 
Nazareth appeared on the scene, the whole world was 
very far from being sunk in heathenism. The Apostles 
of the new creed bear testimony to the fact, that 
wherever they came they found Synagogues, where 



11 Acts, xiii. 27. 12 Ibid. x. 1, 2. 1S Ibid. xiii. 42. 

14 Ibid. xiv. 1. » 5 Ibid. xvii. 4. l6 Ibid. ii. 5. 
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the book of the Law and the books of the Prophetb 
were read and expounded on the Sabbath-day, before 
large congregations, comprising Jews, " proselytes of 
righteousness," and pious strangers who were not 
proselytes ; and that they also found that the greater 
part of the people acknowledged the fundamental 
truths of religion, and lived up to the spirit of the 
moral law of Moses. And, if Judaism had accom- 
plished so much before Christianity was preached, 
there is every reason to conclude that, in process of 
time, Judaism would have disseminated the doctrines 
and the ethics of Sinai as widely as they are now 
spread, even if Christianity had never started into 
being. 

But though the moral advancement of the world, 
by Judaic influences only, had reached the degree 
of perfection which it has now attained, we 
should still find it impossible to recognise, in the 
present comparatively imperfect stage of human 
progress, the realization of that blessed condition of 
mankind, which the prophet Isaiah associates with 
the era when Messiah is to appear. And as our 
Hebrew Scriptures speak of one Messianic advent 
only, 17 and not of two advents ; and as the inspired 
Book does not preach Messiah's kingdom as a matter 
of faith, but distinctly identifies it with matters of 
fact which are to be made evident to the senses, we 
cling to the plain inference to be drawn from the text 
of the Bible, and we deny that Messiah has yet ap- 
peared, and upon the following grounds. 



17 Even those in the Synagogue who speak of a P|DV p HHPD, 
concurrently with a "in \2 WWD, make their advent synchronous. 
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First. Because of the three distinctive facts which 
the inspired seer of Judah inseparably connects with 
the advent of Messiah, viz. : the cessation of war and 
the uninterrupted reign of peace, the prevalence of a 
perfect concord of opinion on all matters bearing 
upon the worship of the One and only God, and the 
ingathering of the remnant of Judah and of the dis- 
persed ten tribes of Israel, — not one has, up to the 
present time, been accomplished. 

Secondly. We dissent from the proposition that 
Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah announced by the 
prophets, because the Church which he founded, and 
which his successors developed, has offered, during a 
succession of centuries, a most singular contrast to 
what is described by the Hebrew Scriptures, as the 
immediate consequences of Messiah's advent, and of 
his glorious kingdom. The prophet Isaiah declares, 
that when Messiah appears, peace, love, and union 
will \>e permanently established; and every candid man 
must admit that the world has not yet realized the 
accomplishment of this prophecy. Again, in the days 
of Messiah all men, as Scripture saith, " are to serve 
Grod with one accord;" 18 and yet, it is very certain, 
that since the appearance of him whom our Christian 
brethren believe to be Messiah, mankind has been 
split ijito more hostile divisions on the grounds of 
religious belief, and more antagonistic sects have 
sprung up, than in any historic age before Chris- 
tianity was preached. 19 



18 Zephan. iii. 9. 

*9 St. Augustine enumerates ninety heresies which had protested 
against the Church before his time (the fifth century) ; and since 
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As Jews, we maintain that the promised Messiah 
has not yet appeared, and that the world has never 
witnessed such a moral picture as the prophets 
predict of the Messianic age. Various opinions 
prevail with respect to what is to be precisely under- 
stood by the coming of Messiah. Some hold that it 
implies the birth of a particular personage ; others, 
that it describes the conjunction of certain events 
which are to act, with extraordinary moral power, 
on the world at large. But what it does especially 
behove us to bear in mind is, first, " that the prophets 
identify the Messianic advent with an age when brute 
force shall have come to an end, when warfare and 
strife shall have disappeared from the earth, and when 
love shall have become the sole governing principle of 
humanity ; and, secondly, that this important work 
of the regeneration of mankind is to be brought 
about by the instrumentality of the Jewish people, if 
not by some remarkable individual born of that race. 

Such are the practical consequences which we 
attach to the prophecy of Messiah's coming; and, 
maintaining these opinions, for which Scripture 
seems to us a sufficient warrant, our history as a 
people ceases to be what, in the absence of such a 
revelation, it assuredly would be, a dark and un- 
fathomable mystery. Holding to this belief, we can 
reasonably solve the problem of the preservation of 



that age, until the sixteenth century, the era of Luther's protestation, 
ecclesiastical writers have reckoned up about the same number; 
scarcely had the century closed which gave birth to Luther, when Sta- 
phylus and Cardinal Hosius furnished a list of 270 different sects of 
Protestants. — (Milnbr, end of Controversy, p. 18 L) 
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our race in its complete religious identity. We can 
trace clearly our connection with the past and with 
the future ; and we no longer stand forth as a com- 
munity which has been the football of chance, and in 
relation to which Almighty Providence has no fixed 
purpose. Holding to this belief, we see every suc- 
cessive phase in our history harmonize with the 
oracles of God, revealed through Abraham and 
Moses. A bright and glorious future opens before 
us, and, by the light reflected from prophetic Scrip- 
ture, we obtain an extensive view of the part we are 
destined to play in the closing scenes of the moral 
drama which the Abrahamic race have represented 
on the theatre of the world. 

May this conviction continue to warm our hearts 
and to incite us to noble and useful action from 
generation to generation ; and may all the principles 
which we profess, and all the rites which we observe, 
tend to keep us steady to our God and to our faith, 
and true to the especial vocation assigned, ever since 
Revelation began, unto that people from whom " the 
law and the word" were to go forth to all the 
nations of the globe. 



VIII. 

WAS MOSAISM TO BE PERPETUAL IN ISRAEL, 

OR WAS IT TO BE SUPERSEDED BY 

A SUBSEQUENT DISPENSATION. 

FIEST LECTURE. 

Delivered on TPYn'ri mint? (The feast of Pentecoit, May 19rt, 1858. J 
Ibaiah lix. 20, 21. 

♦nap new nam -pSy n^K s nr\ * idn dw« wq 
: D^iy njft nnya 

"And there shall come a Redeemer unto Zion, and for those that 
turn aside from transgression amongst Jacoh, saith the Lord. And 
as to Me, this is My covenant with them, saith the Lord ; My spirit 
which is upon thee and My words which I have placed in thy mouth, 
shall not depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of thy 
children, nor of thy children's children, saith the Lord, from 
now and evermore." 

The perpetuity of the religion of Moses is one of the 
fundamental doctrines of Judaism ; and I submit to 
you, brethren, that no season can be more appro- 
priate to the examination of this important question 
than the present sacred festival which commemorates 
the revelation at Sinai. A few days prior to the 
awful communion at the mount, Moses prepares 
the Hebrews for the coming event, and charges them 
to abstain from every sensual indulgence and to 
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abstract their minds from all mundane objects. At 
the same time he sets forth in terms too clear to be 
misunderstood by any mind free from pre-conceived 
notions, why it had pleased God to make the revela- 
tion at Sinai in so public a manner. He rehearses, 
precisely as he had received them from the Almighty, 
the following words : pyn :#3 yhit Ntt *MK run 

t nh))h wo« % T» d*i *py *orto oyn ytxn nayn 

" Behold I am about to appear unto thee in a dense 
cloud, so that the people may hear when I speak 
with thee, and so that they may believe in thee for 
ever." 1 Side by side with this declaration of God's 
holy will, let us place the verse of the text, announ- 
cing the advent of a^NU " Redeemer," or, as the word 
is more popularly held to imply, "Messiah": and by 
means of the light reflected from these two scriptural 
passages, let us endeavour to determine, like thinking 
beings to whose understanding the Bible is addressed, 
whether the Jewish doctrine, that the StflJ is to 
maintain the Sinaic law in its letter and in its spirit, 
or whether the non- Jewish doctrine that the promised 
redeemer is to supersede Mosaism by a new dispen- 
sation, be the more in accordance with the teachings 
of Moses and of the prophets. 

The doctrine of the perpetuity of the Sinaic 
law does not exclude the possibility of admit- 
ting certain modifications, under the influence of 
local and historical circumstances, of some ritual 
enactments of the law. The Scriptural records 
themselves afford the clearest evidences of such 



1 Exod, xix. 9. 
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modifications. 2 But the alteration, whether tem- 
porary or permanent, invariably proceeds from a dis- 
tinct provision of the code itself, whilst the spirit of the 
innovation testifies in each case the acknowledged 
paramount majesty of the law. To declare that the 
revelation of Sinai is superseded is, to our thinking, 
nothing short of rebellion against the Divine word* 
David evidently knew of no code save that which 
had been revealed through Moses, and yet he pro^ 
nounced that law to be perfect: nfi^OH " IVJW To 
change anything that is perfect is necessarily to make 
it imperfect ; to amend perfection is to attempt what 
is manifestly impossible. 

If the Scriptures afforded no proof, direct or 
indirect, on this matter, beyond what is re- 
vealed in Exodus, xix. 9 ; and if we had no other 
foundation to rest on than the firm belief that the 
Sinaic summary was pronounced by God and not 
by mortal man, every inference drawn from reason 
would tell in favor of the Jewish doctrine, that the 
Divine law is perpetual and immutable. Once con- 
cede the proposition that God himself is the author 
of the Pentateuch, and that, proceeding from Him, 
it must be essentially of a character to render man- 
kind blessed here and hereafter, and it will be 
difficult to resist the conclusion, that a law which 
the Almighty himself has declared sufficient to secure 
the temporal and the eternal well-being of those to 
whom it is addressed cannot fail to preserve its 
efficacy and its binding force unimpaired to the end 
of time. Now that the Supreme Creator and Ruler 

2 Compare Exod. xii. 6 and 18 with Numb. ix. 6 — 11: also 
Genesis xvii. with Joshua v, 2 — 8. 
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of the world is an immutable Being is a maxim in 
divinity on which no difference of opinion prevails 
between us and our non-Jewish brethren. Nor am 
I aware that we in any way disagree as regards the 
abstract doctrine that God's word, 8 even like Himself, 
is unchangeable. "We alike assign to this article a 
capital place in our respective systems of theology, 
and we unite in teaching that whilst little reliance 
can be placed on man, because he is prone to error, 
caprice and self-contradiction, the most unbounded 
confidence is to be reposed in the Almighty who is 
ever the same and whose purposes do not vary. 
WJP tfS " ^N " I am the Lord : I change not." 4 

Again, our leading motive for placing confidence 
in Grod and in His word originates in a settled con- 
viction, that what He has once declared to be His 
divine purpose must ever continue to be so, since His 
marvellous prescience grasps all time, and ordains 
that all events which are to come, shall subserve to 
the accomplishment of His revealed word. The 
Bible would cease to be what the Psalmist describes 
it " a lamp for our feet and a light for our path/' 6 
if our minds were unsettled by the notion that what 
the Lord revealed at one time as the perfection of 
doctrine 6 and of moral truth, He might change or 
revoke at some future period. One of the great 
objects of revelation is, beyond doubt, to establish 
in the human heart a dependance on God and on His 
word ; and no ordinary intellect is so dull as not to 
perceive that this object would wholly fail of its 



3 Isaiah, xl. 9. 4 Malacb. iii. 6, 

5 Ps. cxix. 106. 6 Ps. xix. 8. 
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accomplishment, if any uncertainty disturbed the 
mind with respect to the permanency of what God 
had revealed. To admit the bare possibility, that 
any occurrence should happen which might lead to a 
modification of what God has once set before us 
as revealed truth, is to concede that the Divine 
attributes are limited, and that the word of God 
is overborne by the force of time and of cir- 
cumstances. 

But it were comparatively profitless to adduce 
arguments suggested by fallible human reason, when 
the Bible itself affords us the fullest and the most 
conclusive evidences of the doctrine now under con- 
sideration. The Scripture section 7 appointed to be 
read on the present Festival develops with remarkable 
clearness two important features of Jewish theology; 
first, that the public revelation at Sinai by God 
himself was to carry conviction home to the mind of 
every one of the multitude assembled at the Mount ; 
and secondly, that the Sinaic dispensation is perpetual 
and unchangeable. Forty years later Moses gives 
expression to the same revealed truths in his vale- 
dictory address to the Hebrews : 1}&y ]VO WPiSk * 

*a nam man m » rro wnajt m* *b : mro nna 

: D"TI ttta DW1 nfi nTKlJnatWtt "The Lord our 
God made a covenant with us at Horeb. The Lord 
not only made that covenant with our fathers, but 
with us, who are all alive here to day." 8 And again, 
in a subsequent part of his book Girth D2nK JtSf 

way ns w* new n* v > nam man r*t ma rax 
: urn ttBp ns lawt tpk nxi wnht " ^sh dvh top 

7 Exod. xix. and xx. 8 Deut. v. 2. 3. 
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" And not with you alone make I this covenant .... 
but with all those who are standing here to day 
before the Lord our God, as well as with those who 
are not present with us this day." 9 Every part of 
the Pentateuch and all the teachings of the prophets 
chime in with the simple truth here set forth. Moses 
not only affixes the stamp of perpetuity to the 
dogmas of his code, but likewise to every ritual 
ordinance that is not of a strictly local character 
and limited to " the land which the Lord giveth for 
a possession." 10 Speaking of the distinguishing rite 
of the Abrahamic race, he denominates it DTiy JVO 
"An everlasting covenant." 11 He pronounces the 
passover to be binding upon all ages asa" perpetual 
ordinance" 12 D71JJ flpn, and he charges his disciples to 
observe it throughout their generations tVy& D*fi % 
€€ from year to year." 13 The same command is 
repeated in reference to the sabbath, the day of 
memorial, the feast of weeks, the feast of tabernacles, 
and to the day of atonement, of which he says, " Let 
it be unto you a perpetual ordinance " rutPa fiHN 
" once every year." 14 

Arrived at the term of his career, when death 
must remove him from his disciples, Moses consoles 
them for his approaching end with the assurance 
that they will not be left without a teacher and a 
guide. God, says he, will raise up unto you a prophet, 
inspired like myself, and who will be entitled to the 
same confidence which you have reposed in me. 16 



9 Deut. xxix. 13, 14. ™ Lev. xxiii. 9. 

11 Gen. xvi. 14. " Exod xii. 14. 

13 Exod. xiii. 10. " Lev. xvi. 34, 

15 Deut. xviii. 1 8. 
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The promised teacher, upon whom the mantle of 
Moses is to fall is evidently Joshua, who is installed 
into his office by the legislator 16 a very short time 
after he has spoken of his successor ; and it is well 
worthy of note that the first charge which Joshua 
receives from God is to maintain inviolably the 
Mosaic Law. "Be strong and vigilant in the 
observance and in the practice of all the law which 
Moses, my servant, hath commanded thee ; turn not 
aside from it to the right hand or to the left, so 
that thou mayest prosper wherever thou goest " $h 

jyaS rh'h) ddv ia rum ysb nm rninn nso Bna* 
TNi yyn m n^xn tn *n in mron *?nn nwih -i&e>n 

TntPFl " Let not this book of the law depart from 
out of thy mouth, but do thou meditate therein by 
day and by night, in order that thou mayest observe 
to do according to all that is written therein : for 
then shalt thou prosper on thy way, and then shalt 
thou have success." 17 

Passing on to a period of nearly four centuries 
from the time of the calling of Joshua, we find David 
on his death bed admonishing his son Solomon to 
live according to the written law of Moses, and 
repeating with his last breath the promise which 
God had made to him, that if his successors proved 
true to the principles of the Sinaic covenant, the 
throne of Judah should be preserved to the David- 
ical house from generation to generation. 18 Of the 
teaching of the prophet Isaiah as respects the 
enduring character of the Mosaic law, and of which 
I shall by and by have much to say when I come to 

* 6 Deut. xxxi. 7. w Josh. i. 7, 8. l8 1 Kings, ii. 2—4. 
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consider the Sinaic covenant in connexion with the 
advent of Messiah, the passage of the text is a 
sufficient voucher. As revelation, in the full sense 
of that hallowed word, began at Sinai ; so Malachi, 
the last of the inspired seers of Israel, puts the seal 
on prophetic Scripture, with the solemn injunction 
to his people, to live in obedience to the law of 
Moses, and to await in the integrity of that law, the 
re-appearance of the prophet Elijah, whose presence 
on the earth is to be the precursor of the " awftd 
day," which the universal Jewish mind has inter- 
preted to denote — the day of Judgment. "Re- 
member the law of Moses, My Servant, which I 
commanded him on Horeb, for All Israel, with its 
statutes and Judgments. Behold I will send unto 
you Elijah, the prophet, before the coming of the 
great and awful day of the Lord." 19 

And now, brethren, let me call back your attention 
from the period at which the last quotation leaves 
us, to the closing years of the prophet Jeremiah, 
when the Hebrew monarchy was overthrown, the 
Temple of Jerusalem destroyed, and nearly the 
whole of the house of Judah was carried in captivity 
to Babylon. This is an age which affords us just 
such an opportunity,, as we could desire, for deter- 
mining the question whether the Sinaic covenant 
was intended to be of a temporary or of a permanent 
character, because it enables us to decide, on purely 
historical grounds, whether Mosaism can exist, and 
has existed, apart from the observance of its 
sacrificial rites. Amongst the arguments adduced 

19 Malachi. iii. 23, 21. 
H 
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by our brethren of another faith in support of their 
doctrine, that Mosaism, though a Divine appoint- 
ment, is not of perpetual obligation, that on which 
they seem to rely most may be summed up as 
follows. That sacrifices were indispensable for 
atonement, since without the shedding of blood there 
could be no forgiveness for sin; that the Mosaic 
dispensation, therefore, could be in force so long, 
and so long only, as the rite of sacrifice prevailed : 
and that when the time should arrive when sacrifices 
could no longer be offered, Mosaism would necessarily 
have to be superseded by another dispensation which 
would afford the means of making atonement for 
sin, without the shedding of blood. 

It would seem, however, that those who advance 
such an argument could hardly have attentively 
considered the position in which the Hebrew people 
were placed at the close of the reign of Zedekiah, by 
reason of the conquest of Judea and the total 
destruction of the Temple of Jerusalem, the only 
spot where the sacrificial rite was permitted to be 
practiced. If it be contended that a new dispen- 
sation was required when sacrifice became inopera- 
tive, because some other means of making atonement 
for sin were indispensable to th§ salvation of mankind 
— it is tolerably clear that the epoch from which 
this new dispensation should have dated is, the 
conquest of Judea by Nebuchadnezzar, or 587 years 
before the christian era. 20 This is a matter which, as 



*° Jerusalem was taken by the Babylonian monarch in the nine- 
teenth year of his reign, in the month of Tammuz, corresponding 
with the early part of July, 587 A.C. The destruction of the city 
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far as I am aware, has been altogether overlooked by 
non- Jewish controversialists, who seem to rest on the 
foregone conclusion, that the sacrificial rite continued 
to be observed uninterruptedly in Israel from the age 
of Moses until the advent of him who is supposed to 
have been authorized to set aside the Sinaic dispen- 
sation. Of the many tracts and homilies which are 
addressed to us by those who, in their intense 
anxiety for the salvation of our souls, adopt such 
extraordinary measures to wean us from what they call 
" the errors of Judaism," scarcely one meets the eye 
which does not put forth with dogmatic precision the 
following proposition : — that until the period of the 
advent of Jesus, the sacrificial rite was obligatory, 
in as much as it offered the sole means of making 
expiation for sin ; but that this Levitical ordinance 
became of non-effect after the vicarious atonement, 
in which every believer till the end of time, was to 
find an infinite remission of the penalties of moral 
guilt. Now, if what is embodied in the foregoing 
proposition involved a mere matter of opinion, it 
would be no less uncharitable than presumptuous to 
designate it as an error. Men may differ from each 
other with respect to subjects of religious belief; and 
no one fallible mortal is justified in stigmatising the 
theological views of another as the offspring of error, 
because they do not accord with his own inferences 
from the written word. But this is an error of fact. 



is fixed at the 7th A b y by 2 Kings, xxv. 8; at the 10th Ab, in 
Jerem. lii. 12; on the 1st Ab, by Josephus, Antiq. x. 8, 5; and on 
the 9th Ab, by the Talmud, Eosh Hash 18 b; C. Herzfeld, Ge- 
echichte d. V. Israel, i. 25—27. 

H 2 
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which may be corrected at once by an appeal to 
history. Nothing is more certain than that from 
the time of the fall of the Hebrew Monarchy until the 
return from the Babylonian captivity and the recon- 
stitution of the Jewish state — embracing an interval 
of three quarters of a century — no sacrificial rite 
was performed in Israel. Indeed, sacrifice could 
not be offered, because the Mosaic law had restricted 
the observance of this peculiar rite to the metropolis 
of Judea, where the sanctuary of God was to be 
established. Did then, Mosaism exist, during the 
whole period of the Babylonian captivity, apart 
from, and independent of, the institution of the 
sacrifice? Was thp Mosaic dispensation a dead 
letter to Daniel, Ezekiel, and the large body of 
Jewish exiles ? Was it a dead letter to the prophet 
Jeremiah during his forced sojourn in Egypt ? Or, 
if a more home question still may be raised, did God 
give over to perdition for more than seventy years, 
during which the Levitical rites were inoperative, His 
inspired prophets and the whole human family, by 
depriving them of the means of making atonement 
for sin ? Either these questions must be boldly met 
with an unconditional affirmative, or the theory 
that a new dispensation became imperative on 
the discontinuance of the sacrificial rites, goes out 
of itself. 

In the next lecture, which will be devoted to the 
continuation of the subject of to-day, I shall call 
your attention, Congregants, to the record which 
thfc Bible has preserved of the spiritual condition of 
the Hebrews during the Babylonian captivity : and, 
upon the evidence afforded in its sacred pages, you 
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will be enabled to solve for yourselves the important 
questions, whether Mosaism can exist without a 
temple and without a priesthood, and whether, in 
the absence of the institution of sacrifice, the dis- 
ciples of Moses have, or have not, the means of 
making full and sufficient atonement for sin. 



IX, 



WAS MOSAISM TO BE PERPETUAL IN ISRAEL, 

OR WAS IT TO BE SUPERSEDED BY A 

SUBSEQUENT REVELATION. 

SECOND LECTUBE. 

Delivered on Wimn NtPJ 'S TOW {Sabbath, May 22nd, 1858,) 
Isaiah ltx. 20, 21. 

Though the information which the Bible affords of 
the internal condition of the Hebrew exiles in 
Babylon is scant, still it is sufficient to throw con- 
siderable light on the question involved in the 
passage of the text. It appears that large colonies 
of Jews had settled at Tel-Abib l and at neigh- 
bouring spots on the Chebar, and that their internal 
affairs were regulated by their own elders, subordinate 
to the Authority of a distinguished personage, called 
N*{?3 " the Prince." * The people frequently assem- 
bled around the prophet Ezekiel to receive religious 
instruction, and to hear the Divine oracles given out. 
Ezra is styled in his own memoirs, " a zealous 
teacher of the Law of Moses," s and he appears to 
have been chiefly occupied in furnishing copies of 
that sacred code for the use of the community. 4 

1 Ezekiel iii. 15 : viii. 1. 8 Ezra i. 8. 

3 Ezra vii. 10. 4 Ezra v. 6. 
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Nehemiah 6 very plainly assigns the neglect of the 
Mosaic Law as the cause of the exile of Judah, and 
he declares that all their hopes of a restoration 
to the land of the Patriarchs must be based on 
their fidelity to the Sinaic principles, which their 
fathers had so grossly violated. The binding force 
of the Law of Moses, even with respect to its 
ceremonials, is made equally evident by the conduct of 
Daniel, in refusing to partake of prohibited meats, 6 
and by Nehemiah, who insists upon the dissolution 
of those marriages which had been contracted in 
opposition to the commands of the Pentateuch.? 
If further testimony were needed to show that the 
Mosaic law has existed, and has been in full force in 
a prophetic age, without a temple, without a sacrifice, 
without an ephod, without atonement by blood, and 
without many of the externals to which the inspired 
legislator assigned an exclusively local importance^ 
it might be found in the lofty and inspiriting 
prophecies of an anti-levitical character, contained 
in the later portion of the book of Isaiah (Chap. xl. — 
lxi.) and which are manifestly addressed to the 
position of Israel in captivity. It is judiciously 
observed by the learned Ewald, that the prophets 
foresaw the vicissitudes that awaited the Hebrews 
" who would again be thrust out into the wilderness 
where they would attach themselves anew and more 
firmly than ever, to the true God." 8 

The facts which have been here hastily passed in re- 
view bear, I venture to think, with considerable force. 

6 Nehera. i. 7. 6 Dan. 1. 8—16. 7 Nehem. xiii. 1—3. 
8 Ewald, Geschichte. d. v. Isr. Vol. iii. Part 2. p. 47. 
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on the present question, in as much as they offer to 
notice the Mosaic law in fall force amongst the 
Hebrews of Chaldea, under circumstances almost 
precisely similar to those, in which the whole Jewish 
body has been placed ever since the fatal victory of 
Titus and the destruction of the political nationality 
of Israel. 

Seeing, then, that we Jews of the present day stand 
in the same position with respect to the inoperative- 
ness of the rite of sacrifice as our ancestors during 
the Babylonian captivity, it becomes to us a matter 
of the liveliest interest, to ascertain the means by 
which forgiveness of sin was obtained whilst Israel was 
in Chaldea, without a Temple, without an anointed 
pontiff and without a sacrifice. If, on reference to 
scriptural authority, we find that Atonement could 
be made and that sin could be blotted out by means 
of repentance and of amendment, and that in fact 
these were held by an inspired prophet of God to 
constitute the very essentials of the Atonement- 
offering ; it follows as a necessary consequence that 
we, in common with all our Hebrew brethren, may 
purify ourselves from sin and obtain the forgiveness 
of our Heavenly Father, after the same manner as 
our forefathers in Babylonia, in an age when there 
existed no Temple and no altar for sacrifice. 

Now it does so occur, that of all the divinely 
appointed teachers in Israel, no Prophet has entered 
so fully upon the doctrine of Atonement for sin 
as Bzekiel, during the period of his exile in Babylon. 
The subject is mentioned in various parts of his book ; 9 

9 iii. 17,21; xiv. 1—10. 
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but I content myself for the present with the quota- 
tion of two passages, the one from the eighteenth, 
and the other from the thirty-third chapter. Whilst 
the eighteenth chapter of Ezekiel very plainly sets 
forth the doctrine of Atonement, and shews in what 
it consists ; it pronounces, at the same time, the 
condemnation of an erroneous teaching newly spread 
abroad, of a transfer of sin, in a spiritual sense, from 
one generation to another : and it is a matter of 
some surprise, that the prophetic words should have 
failed to influence those who make it a capital article 
of their creed, that the- sin of Adam is spiritually 
visited on all the children of men. 

Ezekiel's mission appears to be here of a two-fold 
character ; first, to correct the erroneous notion of an 
entail of moral guilt; secondly, to shew how every peni- 
tent sinner may makehis Atonement before God,though 
exiled from the National Temple and deprived of the 
means of offering a sacrifice. "What mean you," says 
he, " by this proverb concerning the land of Israel, 
saying, The parents have eaten sour grapes, and, there- 
fore, the teeth of the children are set on edge?" 10 After 
forbidding the use of such a proverb, 11 he shews that 
the reward and punishment, which form the burden 
of his message, are altogether of a Spiritual nature, 
and have relation to the human soul. a Behold mine 
are all the souls ; the soul of the father as well as 
the soul of the son ; the soul that sinneth shall die." ia 
He proceeds to illustrate in various ways, from the 
6th to the 20th verse, the Jewish doctrine of every 
man working out his own salvation ; of every child of 

10 Ezek. xviii. 2. » Ezek. v. 3. " Ezek. v. 4. 
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God being placed in immediate relation with his 
Father in Heaven ; and of the Divine forgiveness 
descending upon the sinner as- soon as he repents, 
and makes manifest his repentance by restitution and 
by practical amendment. 

The twenty-first verse introduces to us a new 
subject, which has a nearer and a more immediate 
relation to the doctrine found in the passage of our 
text. It enters fully upon Atonement for sin, at 
all times a question of magnitude, but when con- 
sidered in reference to the time being — when there 
was no Temple, Altar, or officiating Priest — it 
acquired additional interest from the comparative 
novelty of the position in which the Hebrews were 
then placed. I invite you, my hearers, to follow 
attentively the prophet in his exposition of Atone- 
ment for sin, without sacrificial rites. His words 
are so clear, that it would be something like an 
affront to the understanding of a man, to accompany 
the prophetic teaching by any commentary. " When 
the wicked man turneth away from all his sins which 
he hath committed, and keepeth all My statutes, and 
doth what is righteous and just, he shall surely live : 
he shall not die. Not any of the transgressions 
which he hath committed shall be remembered unto 
him. By means of the righteousness which he 
doeth he shall live. Do I indeed desire the death of 
a wicked man, saith the Lord God? Do I not 
desire that he should turn from his ways and live ? 
And when the righteous man turneth aside from his 
righteousness and doeth evil Hke unto the abomina- 
tion of the wicked, shall he live? None of the 
righteousness which he hath done shall be remem- 
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bered unto him; but for the trespasses which he 
committeth and for the sins which he sinneth, he 
shall die. And yet, you say, The ways of the Lord 
are not equitable. Hear, house of Israel, is My 
way wanting in equity ? Is it not your way that is 
wanting in equity? When the righteous man 
abandons his pious course and commits sins and dies 
in them, he dies for the iniquity which he has done. 
But when the wicked man comes back from his 
iniquity which he has done, and does what is just 
and right, he keeps alive his soul; and when he 
reflects and departs from all his transgressions which 
he has done, he shall surely live : he shall not die . . . 
Therefore will I judge every one of you, house of 
Israel, according to his ways, saith the Lord God; 
repent and come back from your transgressions, so 
that iniquity may not be to you a stumbling block. 
Cast away from you all your transgressions through 
which you have transgressed, and make unto your- 
selves a new heart and a new spirit, for why will you 
die, house of Israel ? For I desire not the death 
of him that dieth, or, as it is in the original, the 
death of the dead, saith the Lord God: Come 
back and live." 

It is difficult to conceive how, in the face of the 
prophetic teaching just quoted, it can be reasonably 
maintained that there is no Atonement for sin with** 
out the shedding of blood. Yet there are those who 
endeavour to reconcile the eighteenth chapter of 
Ezekiel not only with the notion that there is no 
pardon for sin without the shedding of blood, but also 
with the doctrine of a perpetual entail of moral guilt. 
Dr. Adam Clarke, a divine of great eminence, and whose 
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views on prophetic Scripture are held to be strictly- 
orthodox, has the following commentary on the 
chapter before us. After having admitted that 
" the prophet, with great propriety, lays aside his 
usual mode of figure and allegory, and treats his 
subject with the utmost plainness and perspicuity," 1 * 
the learned critic says, "though every man comes 
into the world with a fallen nature, a soul infected 
with sin, yet no man is damned on that account. 
He who refuses that grace which pardons sin and 
heals infected nature, who permits the evil principle 
to break out into transgression, and continues and 
dies in his iniquity and sin, and will not come unto 
Christ that he may have life ; he, and he only, goes 
to perdition .... No man can have more grace 
than is necessary to save himself; and none can have 
that, who does not receive it through Christ Jesus. 
It is the mercy of God in Christ which renders the 
salvation of a sinner possible ; and it is that mercy 
alone which can heal the backslider. The atoning 
blood blots out all that is past; the same blood 
cleanses from all unrighteousness" 1 * 

My hearers will hardly fail to recognise in the 
passage just cited a doctrine widely different from 
that taught by Ezekiel ; and they will probably agree 
with me, that it is an abuse of terms to call it a 
commentary on the prophet's address. And yet, it 
is well to have under our notice, from time to time, 
expositions like these, since we can hardly note the 
force of predisposition in bringing men to find, or 



13 Vide Clarke's Summary of Ezekiel xviii. 

14 The italics are here reproduced as found in the original. 
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to imagine that they find, in the language of the 
Bible, doctrines which assuredly would not discover 
themselves to those who were free from predis- 
posing influences, without acquiring a lesson of 
practical "toleration. Now, to us Jews, the eigh- 
teenth chapter of Ezekiel conveys a very different 
meaning. We totally fail to discover in the prophet's 
harangue, that man enters the world with " a fallen 
nature and a soul infected by sin"; but we come to 
the very opposite conclusion, with respect to the 
import of "the son shall not bear the sin of the 
father, and the father shall not bear the sin of the 
son : the righteousness of the good shall be his own, 
and the wickedness of the ungodly shall be his own." 
Nor does the latter portion of the prophecy on the 
Atonement furnish, as we venture to think, the 
skeleton of an argumemt that salvation is only 
possible through an intermediate being ; nor that in 
reference to sin "blood blots out all that is past." 
We maintain, that, if the prophecy have any appreci- 
able meaning, it implies a directly opposite sense. 
If the same standard of criticism which is adopted 
with regard to all writings that are addressed to 
man's eye or to man's ear, be applied to the language 
of Ezekiel, it seems almost beyond human ingenuity 
to extract from it any other meaning, than that every 
sinner may atone for his iniquities by his own 
repentance and future amendment. 15 



15 The sages of the Synagogue do indeed teach that the repentance 
of one may atone for many; but not inversely, that the sin of one 
may involve others in a spiritual sense. naiOTI Tli&yW TIV 7*3t?3 
ti?Wn W> J^niD (Joma. 86, col. 2). 
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Look closely, my hearers, to the first half of the 
prophecy and study it attentively, and you will 
perceive that it gives out four distinct propositions. 
1st, That the sinner may make his own Atonement 
and preserve alive his soul by means of repentance, 
restitution and amendment ; 16 2nd, that if he repent 
and amend his ways, no single transgression of his 
past life will be recorded against him ; 17 3rd, that the 
man who has lived a righteous life and afterwards 
turns to sin, will have no account taken for him of 
the good deeds performed in the earlier part of his 
career unless he repent; 18 4th, that God takes no 
delight in the death of an impenitent sinner, but 
mercifully desires that the wrong-doer should repent 
and preserve his soul. 19 

Devote also, dear Congregants, the same consci- 
entious study to the second half of the prophecy, 
and note well whether it contains a sentence, a 
single word, or even a remote hint of the doctrine 
of a vicarious sacrifice. Does it treat of expiation 
through the merits or the sufferings of any being ? 
Does it demand any sacrificial rite ? Does it, in any 
way, recognise the shedding of blood, as an indis- 
pensable means to the pardon of sin ? Nothing of 
the kind is to be met with in this prophecy ; and if 

(Sabbath 32, col. 1). D*3ND D*BW fl31B>n D1K te * |*D^pTD l6 

itbv nnao , nam vhv Dnota rwm Dwm man p&>n '*aao »t 
^d nna p!?D i*6d vhv v* dk (*h ar«) to*ob> , b\m mat vbv 

(Ibidem). '"D1 YW D*ll6 Tarfc *|*?K 

mn?n ^jn biff? na nwin *Btt nnn none Ticpri hw xv 18 

(Pesachtm 119, col. 1). 

MDi ym d**dti ?d*rdw yro *d (rp n^nn) D^an idjv w 

(Beraeh. 10, col. 1). 
* The F&r&cUteB (Heavenly Com/otters). 
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we Israelites had no other Scriptural warrant for 
holding our creed, that man is able to reconcile 
himself to God, without a Sacrifice, without an 
officiating Priest, and without a Mediator, than the 
plain language of Bzekiel in the eighteenth chapter 
of his book, this alone would be ample to justify us 
in maintaining our article of belief as a clear 
revelation of inspired doctrine. 

The thirty-third chapter of Ezekiel sets forth the 
same teaching, under a different form of words, and I 
shall now endeavour to show, how essential it is for 
the support of the doctrine of the text, that the 
Divine message should have been repeated at a later 
period of the history of the prophet. When Ezekiel 
gave out the oracle of the eighteenth chapter, 
he was a captive in Babylon with many thousands of 
his countrymen ; but the Temple of Jerusalem had 
not yet fallen. It might, then, be contended, that 
there was no necessity for Ezekiel to make any 
mention of sacrifice whilst he was developing the 
doctrine of Atonement, in as much as the Temple 
was then in being and the daily sacrifice was offered, 
although the captives of Babylon were deprived of 
participating in its rites. It might be said, the 
sacrifice was a national institution, and that its 
efficacy was communicated to every individual of the 
nation, considered in ite corporate character, whether 
present in Judea or removed from the holy land. 
But the repetition of the prophecy in the thirty-third 
chapter, six years subsequent to the publication of 
the oracle of the eighteenth chapter, and on the eve 
of the very day 20 when Ezekiel received the intelligence 

20 Ezek. xxxiii. 22. 
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that Jerusalem had fallen and that the Temple was no 
more, removes such objections, and demonstrates 
that the doctrine of Atonement, as repeated in the 
thirty-third chapter, is universal, and that it applies 
to all ages, and to every change of condition in which 
the Jewish people may be placed. "When I say 
unto the wicked, Thou shalt surely die, — if he turn 
away from his sin, and do what is right and just ; if 
he restore the pledge, if he give back what he has 
acquired by fraud, if he walk in the statutes of life 
and cease to do evil, he shall surely live and not die. 
None of the sins which he hath committed shall be 
remembered unto him : he hath done what is lawful 
and right : he shall not die." 21 

Although I have been led to devote so large a 
portion of the present lectures to the doctrine of 
Atonement for sin, my hearers will have readily 
perceived the close connexion between this doctrine 
(when considered in reference to the age and fco the 
political position of the Jews when it was pro- 
pounded by Ezekiel,) and the teaching embodied in 
the text, of the eternity and the immutability of the 
Mosaic law. Zechariah, a prophet of the second 
temple, also preaches the perpetuity of the Sinaic 
covenant, and he predicts that the time will come 
when non-Israelites shall acknowledge the self-same 
truth, and when they shall jiK with the Jews in the 
observance of the precepts of Mosaism. " Thus 
saith the Lord of Hosts : In those days it shall 
happen, that ten men out of all the languages of all 



81 Ezek. xxxiii. 14 — 16 ; compare also the chapter from verse 
1 to verse 22 inclusive. 
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nations, shall take hold of the skirt of him that is a 
Jew, saying, aaOjf D^^K ttJ«P *3 DD»y naftt " we 
will go with you, for we know that God is with 
you." 22 According to the opinion of Archbishop 
Newcombe, the prophet refers to a period when the 
Jews, having become Christians, labor for the pro- 
pagation of the new faith. 23 But as Zechariah's 
words give no warrant whatever for such an 
exposition, we prefer to adopt the more obvious 
exegesis, that the Jews, true in the end to the 
Mosaic covenant, will bring all nations and commu- 
nities to embrace its principles. Of the testimony 
borne by Malachi, the last of the prophets, to the 
perpetually-binding force of the Mosaic law, mention 
has already been made in the preceding lecture. 

The voice of prophecy ceased, and Israel was left 
to her law and to her conscience. Bach successive 
political revolution in the East rendered the lot of 
Israel more and more bitter; and at length the 
tyranny of Eome and of those that governed in her 
name became so insupportable, that a constant tide 



2* Zech. viii. 23. 

23 How very different from the view of Archbishop Newcombe is that 
of Rosenmliller in his Scholia ad V. T ; " Nam audivimus Deum esse 
vobiscum, intelleximus quam miris modis Deus vester vos in patriam 
restituerit, templum vobis reddiderit, hostes vestros aut vobis amicos 
fecerit, aut represserit ; unde credimus, Deum qui haec et praedixit et 
fecit, verum esse Deum. Idem sensus est et ad eadem tempora per- 
tinet Ps. cxxvi. 1, 2. (For we have heard that God is with you. We have 
understood by what wonderful means your God has restored you toyour 
country, has given back to you the Temple, and has either subdued 
your enemies or converted them into your friends: hence, we believe 
that the God who has predicted and accomplished these things, is the 
true God. Ps. cxxvi. 1 , 2, refers to the same idea and to the same era.) 

I 
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of emigration set in from the East to the West. 
The only emblem that remained of Israel's glory- 
was the Temple ; and even within its hallowed walls 
the hand of the tyrant was felt, and the imprecations 
of hostile factions were heard. In this troublous 
age many pious Hebrews sought and found 
consolation in their inspired literature: and with 
longing eyes and trusting hearts they looked 
for the advent of Messiah, of whom the pro- 
phets had spoken, to put an end to strife, to save 
Israel from her spoilers, and to gather in the dis- 
persions of Judah and of the ten tribes of Samaria. 
But these Hebrews never entertained the remotest 
idea that it would be the office of the deliverer, 
for whose coming they so ardently prayed, to set 
aside the law of Moses. The writings of the Evan- 
gelists, regarded simply in reference to the fragments 
of history which they contain, bear evidence to the 
belief entertained by the Hebrews in the age of Jesus 
of Nazareth, that the Sinaic dispensation was eternal 
and unchangeable. The Ebionites, the earliest Jewish 
disciples of the Nazarene sect, saw, as they believed, 
in their prophet and master, the staunch supporter of 
the Mosaic law, and the prospective deliverer of Judah 
from the oppression of the Eomans, as well as the 
restorer of the Jewish state and the ingatherer of 
the dispersions of Israel. Indeed, the very banner 
under which they were ranged, *bore the device that 
"not one jot or tittle of the law was to pass away." 
The Jewish Christians not only kept inviolably the 
Mosaic law ; but they even demanded that its obser- 
vances should be imposed on the converts brought 
in from amongst the Gentiles. Time rolled on. 
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After Jesus of Nazareth, appeared Saul, or Paul, at 
first a fierce persecutor of the new sect, but subse* 
quently converted into one of its mostzealous disciples ; 
and he, after the manner of converts in general, proved 
more church than the Church itself. What the great 
master of Nazareth is represented to have taught 
with respect to the immutability of the Sinaic 
covenant, underwent a considerable change during 
the ascendancy of Paul, who represented Mosaism as 
"a yoke," and characterized its observances as 
" k e gg ar ty elements." This departure from the 
Mosaic ordinances, combined with the fact of the 
non-fulfilment of the promised re-appearance of 
Jesus, — to restore the Jewish throne and state, before 
a generation should pass away, — led back to the fold 
of the Synagogue the sect of Ebionites, and left 
Christianity to recruit its forces from the Gentile 
populations. 

Let me now sum up the Scriptural grounds, on 
the authority of which we maintain the doctrine of 
the, inviolability of Mosaic law. 1st, Because Moses 
himself imparts to his code a fixedness of character, 
and stamps its ordinances and its moral and ritual 
precepts with the seal of immutability : 2nd, Because 
Joshua, the Divinely appointed successor of Moses, 
is charged by God, to confirm by practice the 
covenant of Sinai, and because all the inspired 
prophets that have arisen in Israel, have borne the 
same consistent and unvarying testimony to the 
perpetuity of the Mosaic dispensation : 3rd, Because 
distinct evidence is afforded us by the prophets of 
Judah who were exiled in Babylon, that Mosaism, 
though blended with some ritual observances peculiar 
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to Palestine and to its territorial and theocratic 
influences, can nevertheless exist, and that it has 
existed, in its integrity, without a politically- Jewish 
state, without a Temple, without a sacrifice and 
without an anointed priest : Lastly ; Because whilst 
all the sacred penmen unite in publishing and main- 
taining this doctrine, not a sentence is expressed in 
the Bible to justify Israel in swerving from that 
article of belief which their fathers have maintained 
from age to age, that there is no Divine law but the 
dispensation of Moses. 

Live, dear brethren, in the profession and in the 
practice of this revealed doctrine, and impress it on 
those whom God has committed to your parental care. 
Mark it well as a truth announced in the Bible and 
confirmed by the history of the past, that the well- 
being of the Jewish race, religiously and socially 
considered, is indissolubly bound up with their 
attachment to the law of Moses and their fidelity to 
its precepts. Perhaps there is nothing in the history 
of man that offers a parallel to the vitality of 
Mosaism. Nothing can be placed by the side of the 
astounding fact, that a people, persecuted and pro- 
scribed by the whole world for sixteen centuries, 
because of their fidelity to their ancient religious 
code, should, by virtue of that code itself and of its 
imparting vitality, have survived that persecution, 
risen like the Phoenix from its ruins, regained much 
of its lost ground, and conquered for itself, by moral 
means only, a position of equality in the social 
scale. But Mosaism is destined to do more. Ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, it is to prove the chief 
element in that moral revolution, spoken of in the 
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passage of the text. ^KU JV>^7 K2TI " A Redeemer is to 
come to Zion," to herald the regeneration of mankind 
and to link one human being with another in the en^ 
during bonds of brotherhood and love. The prophet 
Isaiah has already spoken of this stupendous event in 
the eleventh chapter. He now repeats the prediction, 
and announces that the blessings of the age of " the 
Messiah" or "the Redeemer," are to be brought 
about through the Spirit and in the integrity of the 
covenant of Sinai. " When they from the West shall 
revere the name of the Lord, and they from the 
East His glory 7KW |VX7 K31 there shall come a 
Redeemer to Zion," 24 But is he to set aside the 
Sinaic covenant after his advent? Assuredly not, 
saith holy writ. No portion of the Mosaic law is to 
to be abrogated : its very ordinances and ritual 
practices, as Malachi declares, are to be in force. 
In fine, the very words spoken by Moses, when 
he stood at the brink of the grave, with respect 
to the perpetuity of his law, 26 are re-echoed by the 
prophet in our text : " This is My covenant with 
them, saith the Lord ; My Spirit which is upon thee, 
and My words which I have placed in thy mouth, 
shall not depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the 
mouth of thy children's children, saith the Lord, from 
this time and evermore." 



** Isaiah lix. 19. ** Deut. xxx. 8. 



X. 

ON THE SINFULNESS OF PRECIPITATE 
JUDGMENTS. 

Preached on T3'*Tn'n mp 'B TO& (June 25, 1859.) 
1 Samuel i. 12 — 17. 

nam : rps-na i&b> hy) " uab ^wink nnmn *a rvm 
jjeip a 1 ? nfopi nip n % nw jn na 1 ?-^ mrra kvt 

n^N *n« *& Team nin jym : *pj» *p"-nK nw 
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W*f* viWi diSb^ *ab tok^ ^y pn ♦♦ ramy wan 
: izpyo nW **>« inhsma }rv 

* And it came to pass, that as she continued to pray before the 
Lord, Eli watched her mouth. Now Hannah prayed inwardly : her 
lips merely moved, but her voice was not heard, so Eli thought she 
had been drunken. And he said unto her, How long wilt thou be 
drunken ? Put away thy wine from thee. Then replied Hannah, 
Nay, my Lord, I am a woman wounded in spirit: I have drunk 
neither wine nor strong liquor, but I have poured out my soul before 
the Lord. Account not thy handmaid as a daughter of Belial ; for 
out of the fulness of my suffering and grief have I spoken thus far. 
Then returned Eli, Depart in peace, and may Israel's God grant thy 
petition which thou hast asked of him." 

The chapter from which the text is taken has some 
features that rivet the attention and appeal to the 
noblest sentiments of the heart. The tender affection 
which Blkanah displays for Hannah in her grief; 
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the comfort she finds in the assurance of her husband 
that he esteems her far above every earthly blessing ; 
the ardent piety of the childless wife at the steps of 
the altar ; and the noble resolution which she forms, 
if the Lord should bless her with a man-child, to 
consecrate him to the service of the Sanctuary, 
engage our warmest sympathies. The picture, how- 
ever, is not all light : for on the one hand the evils 
inherent in a state of polygamy, so strongly marked 
in the dissensions of the rival wives and in the 
destruction of the peace of the family hearth, and on 
the other hand, theproneness of humanity to pronounce 
hasty judgments, as in the case of Eli, who makes a 
false charge against one of the best of women, come 
to cast their shadows over the canvas. 

In a sermon preached a short time ago, I had 
occasion to show how Abraham, in whom all the 
charities of life seem to have been combined, suffered 
himself to be betrayed into the sin of condemning 
unjustly his brother man, when he acted upon the 
rash conclusion, that, in places where vice is practised, 
every one must necessarily be involved in the pre- 
vailing corruption. OWK HiO* } % K pT THON *3 
HTTl D1D03 " For I said, surely there can be no fear 
of God in this place." 1 The passage of our text 
offers another remarkable instance of the violation 
of one of the articles of the Decalogue : ^13 PUpll tib 
IpB^ TJ7 " Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
tny neighbour." 2 Here, again, the sinner is a man 
of the Bible, the High Priest, full of years and of 
experience: a man who, though deficient of the 

1 Gen. xx. 11. * Exod. xx. 13, 
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moral qualifications which God demands of every 
one placed in the responsible position of a parent, is 
apparently, on the whole, a sincere and conscientious 
Israelite. However humiliating it may be to our 
common nature to contemplate the chosen servants 
of God as creatures of weakness and error, we must 
not permit ourselves to be led astray in judging of 
right and wrong; nor must we be deluded into 
the belief that sin loses any of its deformities, 
when it attaches to one appointed as a teacher of 
religious truth. Right is right and wrong is wrong, 
totally irrespective of the conditions of those to 
whom the one or the other applies. We may 
reconcile ourselves to the melancholy fact, that the 
very best of men are prone to failings, or as Solomon 
saith, " that no one on Earth is so righteous that he 
should invariably do what is good and not sin." 3 
This is sufficient to teach us humility ; but we may 
rest assured, that before the perfect holiness of the 
Almighty Judge, every human act, by whomsoever 
performed, appears in its genuine character, either 
of good or of bad. When, therefore, we find men 
of - the Bible, the general tenor of whose lives 
affords something like a pattern of moral ex- 
cellence, falling into the common weakness of pro- 
nouncing rash and unfounded judgments, it is not 
unreasonable to infer, that there exists in the human 
mind a strong disposition to judge from appearances, 
and to malign the motives of mankind. If this be 
a failing so common to our nature, we can easily 
understand why it has pleased the Lord to enjoin 

3 Eccles. vii. 20. 
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upon us so many commands which are calculated to 
place a restraint upon the tongue, and also why the 
fathers of the Synagogue recommended us to put up 
every day unto Him "that heareth prayer," 4 the 
supplication that He might vouchsafe " to guard our 
tongues from evil and our lips from uttering guile" 

nana wd vnnwn jno *swb mw *nW 

The Pentateuch warns us in almost every in- 
stance, when it treats of the reciprocal duties of 
life, against the moral offence of deciding rashly in 
any matter that bears on the conduct and the 
character of our fellow man, and also against giving 
a tongue to rumour or to vague suspicion. Has 
there not gone forth the Divine voice, exclaiming, 
tt)& y&W KB>n tfS " Thou shalt not raise a false re- 
port ;" 6 and again, mn h» pH¥l *p31 pmn 1pB> WO 
yVH p*TXK tib *3 " Keep far from a false matter ; and 
slay not the guiltless and the just, for I will not 
justify the wicked." 7 Yes, brethren, in the same 
spirit as the God of mercy forbids the Judge to 
deprive a man of his life or of his liberty, unless his 
guilt be established by the fullest and the most con- 
clusive proofs ; so he admonishes us in our individual 
capacity, not to withdraw our confidence from a 
neighbour, and not to open our lips to his prejudice, 
when we have no more solid grounds for condemning 
him than those of hear-say, of conjectures or 
appearances. 

The Divine law which is, in every case, the per- 
fection of wisdom, brings this attribute home even 



4 Ps. lv. 3. 5 Vide Daily Prayers. Compare Ps. xxxiv. 14. 

6 Exod. xxiii. 1. 7 Ibid v. 7. 
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to our limited understanding, in reference to the 
pulpit lesson of to-day, when we consider how 
materially our fellow men are affected by the judg- 
ments which we deliver on their actions. The rash 
condemnation pronounced by Eli on the pious 
Hannah, betrays a total forgetfulness of this great 
law of charity; and yet, the aged Pontiff might 
have pleaded more justification than we can set up 
in the majority of cases, because in his days, the 
Altar was desecrated by the infamous conduct of his 
sons, and many an abandoned woman was suffered 
to approach the precincts of the Sanctuary. But, 
notwithstanding probabilities and appearances, he 
formed a rash and unjust conclusion, and " testified 
falsely against his neighbour." How much more 
readily, then, do we fall into the same sin, when we 
rest our judgments on envy, prejudice, or common 
report, which invariably exaggerates, and when we 
admit the faintest conjecture as a proof of a brother's 
guilt ! We are never in greater danger of violating 
the ninth commandment than when, on the strength 
of a solitary action, we presume to utter a general 
condemnation of a man's conduct and to cast a stain 
on his good name. 

In order to arrive at an accurate and conscientious 
judgment of the conduct of a neighbour, we ought 
to be in possession of the views which have influenced 
his actions, and we ought further to be acquainted 
with every circumstance of the case which we bring 
before our self-constituted tribunal. But to whom 
has God given the privilege of looking upon a naked 
human heart, of diving into its motives, and dis- 
covering its secret springs of action ? Remember, 
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my hearers, the words which were addressed by God 
to one of His inspired prophets, *) D^JjS PINT tTIKH 
mS? !WP "Man can only look to externals, but 
the Lord looketh to the heart." 8 There are times 
when we should find it difficult to state our own 
motives with respect to a certain line of conduct 
which we have taken, in consequence of the compli- 
cation of partial circumstances by which we are 
swayed hither and thither. And yet, we are so rash 
as to review the motives of others, as if they could 
be brought under the operation of the mind with 
the same clearness as the several objects which are 
examined by the outward eye. Alas ! brethren, we 
show little mercy and even less charity when we 
judge with such precipitancy — and here charity 
offers itself to our notice in its truest sense — for 
the pulpit is fully authorized to teach, that to be for- 
bearing towards a fellow-creature, and to practise so 
much self-denial as to refrain from condemning one 
whom we suppose to have injured us, until our 
suspicions are confirmed by the most ample proof, is 
a far higher and nobler exercise of charity than the 
bestowal of unlimited alms on the poor. Nor is it 
an uncommon failing amongst us to persist in wrong- 
doing even when our suspicions are proved to have 
been unfounded. Instead of manifesting deep regret 
for the erroneous opinions which we have entertained 
and, perchance, disseminated : instead of endeavour- 
ing to make every reparation in our power like Eli, 
who, on discovering the groundlessness of the charge 
he had brought against Hannah, devoutly prayed God 

8 1 Sam. xvi. 7. 
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to grant her petition, we seek to palliate our wrong- 
doing, by assuming that there may be stains upon 
the character of our neighbour of which we have no 
knowledge. Thus, if we cannot blame his outward 
acts, we cast suspicion on his motives ; and if we 
cannot positively ignore his good qualities, we do 
what we can to depreciate them and to represent 
them as vices under disguise. 

I know not, my hearers, of any more flagrant 
violation of the ninth commandment than that into 
which ignorant and superstitious people are very 
commonly betrayed, when they presume to speak of 
the misfortunes which befal mankind as the especial 
visitations of Providence for the commission of par- 
ticular sins. In the whole catalogue of human 
failings, nothing discovers more impiety and misan- 
thropy; and the manifestation of the displeasure 
of the Almighty against the pretended comforters of 
Job, proves, beyond a doubt, how serious an offence 
it was held by the writer of the book, of which that 
suffering Patriarch is the hero, to presume to assign 
any given reason why it pleases the Lord to try man 
in the crucible of affliction. Of God's judgments 
upon entire nations we may be permitted to form 
an opinion, after the evidences afforded us in the 
pages of sacred and profane history of the powerful 
influence which the evil conduct of one generation 
exerts over the destinies of the succeeding race. 
But, before the judgments of the Almighty which 
bear upon individual cases, it becomes man to bow 
down his head with humility, and admit that here, if 
any where, the ways of the Lord transcend all 
human knowledge. So far, indeed, does Scripture 
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restrain us from identifying the trials of individuals 
with moral guilt, that it reminds us that in this 
world of probation " the wicked sprout up like grass 
and the workers ^of iniquity do flourish ;" 9 and 
further, "that those whom the Lord loveth, He 
doth chastise." 10 The judgments of God are inscru- 
table, and His ways are past finding out, because 
they evidently relate to the future as well as to the 
present. To pronounce, therefore, the adversities 
which befall mankind as the immediate consequences 
of their iniquities is an act of gross impiety and 
extravagant fanaticism. 

The Bible seems to pass condemnation on such 
conduct, when it tells us not to fret ourselves because 
of those whom we believe to be transgressors; 
D^JDDa IHnn hit- 11 As if it would say, Invest not 
thyself, mortal man, with the authority of the 
Most High. Let not him that prays so loud as if 
he would be heard by the four winds, presume to 
question the equally pious sentiments of his neigh- 
bour who silently communes with God and with his 
own spirit, and who feels prayer, though his voice 
be inaudible; since straight before the Throne of 
Grace came the prayer of Hannah "whose lips 
merely moved, but whose voice was not heard." 
Let not him whose alms-giving are patent to the 
whole world, because of the prominence he gives 
to them in the public prints, rashly conclude that 
his neighbour, of whose benefactions advertising 
columns make no mention, is less active than himself 



9 Ps. xcii. 8. 10 Prov. iii. 12. » Ps. xxxvii. ! . 
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in the duties of philanthropy ; but let him remember 
what the Bible saith of -iTlM ]T\ti " a gift in secret." 19 
In all matters like these, Israelite, evince the true 
spirit of Charity and human love ; judge not rashly, 
lest thou shouldest bear false witness against thy 
neighbour. And if the heart of him, whom thou 
forbearest to judge, be not perfect with the Lord, 
the Supreme Being is all-sufficient to maintain His 
own cause, and to measure out His justice in mercy ; 
for He sees with an intuitive clearness, and scans the 
motives of the heart with a precision that transcends 
the finite conceptions of man. Be it then far from 
thee, who art but a weak and erring creature, to 
assume an office that appertains to God alone, or so 
to comport thyself as if it were thy province to leave 
for a time the duties assigned to thee upon the earth, 
in order to share with the Almighty His judgment- 
seat in heaven. Truly, saith the Psalmist D*&tJ>n 
DIN ^ jro pKPVl «h D*OB> " The heavens are the 
heavens of the Lord ; but the earth hath He given 
to the children of men." 13 

It was the practice of homiletic writers of a 
century ago, to represent women as more given to 
indulge in gossip and scandal, and, therefore, more 
prone than the other sex to violate the ninth com- 
mandment. For my own part, I hold such an obser- 
vation to be extremely unjust, in as far as it might 
aim to establish the maxim that woman is more 
readily disposed to sin with the tongue than man. 
It might possibly be true that in a comparatively 
unpolished age, when the education of females was 

** Prov. xxi. 14. is Ps. cxv. 16. 
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little heeded, and when their minds were not stored 
with the varied knowledge that suggest useful and 
profitable themes for conversation — in such an age it 
might have excited remark, that it was the tendency 
of women to suffer their conversation to degenerate 
into idle gossip, which seldom fails to lead to 
ridicule, scandal and detraction. But it would dis- 
play as great a want of knowledge as of justice to 
maintain that, at the present day, when the barrier 
is broken down that shut out women from the advan- 
tages of a superior mental culture, and when she is, 
as she ought to be, in every way man's equal, the 
ninth commandment is more habitually infringed by 
her sex than the other. 

To make this admission is simply to render 
homage to truth. At the same time, I take leave to 
submit to my hearers, that woman, being now at the 
head of Society, and to which she is expected to 
give the proper moral tone, it is always in her power, 
if she be so disposed, to repress every attempt that 
is made to indulge in slander or detraction either at 
her own board or in the circle over which she pre- 
sides. Let her but show, that conversation of a 
spiteful, malevolent, or detracting character is repug- 
nant to her moral sense, and let her but courteously 
intimate, by the introduction of a different subject, 
how painful it is for her to hear the characters of 
absent persons aspersed and their motives maligned, 
and she will prove herself an active agent, as far as 
her influence extends, in maintaining inviolably the 
great ninth article of the Decalogue. Not only is 
this an important moral duty which woman owes to 
herself and to Society, but (if it might be advocated 
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on grounds below the platform of principle), it is also 
her interest, in as much as ill-natured remarks bear- 
ing upon personal character, how injurious soever 
they may be to man, prove generally more fatal to 
woman, whose whole power and influence rest upon 
her unsullied reputation. For this reason, then, 
supposing others of a more ethical nature failed to 
operate, the fair name of woman ought ever to find 
an asylum and a protection in female society. Are 
you a wife, dear hearer ? Remember well that all the 
influence which you exert at home takes its source 
in the unbounded confidence which your husband 
reposes in your virtue ; and beware that you give no 
countenance to attempts that are made to lower the 
character of one who either is, or may probably 
become, a wife, Are you a mother, and has God 
committed to your care the education and the moral 
well-being of daughters ? Think, I pray you, how 
precious to you beyond all treasure is the reputation 
of those daughters ; and as nothing could possibly 
cause you more distress than to hear that a whisper 
of calumny had been breathed against them, be 
influenced, in this respect by the golden precept of 
Judaism *p£3 ny^ rontO, and " love thy neighbour 
as thyself." It may not, perhaps, have been out of 
place to urge these reflections upon the female 
portion of the congregants, when it is considered, 
that the chapter which has furnished the text for the 
present sermon, concentrates all its affecting interest 
in a woman, the virtuous-minded Hannah, who 
was so harshly and precipitately judged by Eli 
the priest. 

From what has been advanced in reference to the 
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subject of the text, it would appear that the well- 
being of Society at large is indissolubly bound up 
with the conscientious observance of the ninth com- 
mandment. It had been well for mankind if the 
Divine law from Sinai to respect the reputation of 
every human being had been more heeded in practice 
by the successive generations of the world. It 
would have prevented many dissensions between 
relatives and neighbours, and man would have been 
more closely united with man in brotherhood and 
love. The indulgence in slander and mischief-mak- 
ing is in flagrant opposition to the precepts of Ju- 
daism noyn S*3T ^7T\ tth " Thou shalt not be a tale- 
bearer amongst thy people;" 13 and our rabbinical 
fathers were so impressed with the magnitude of 
this sin and of its consequences that they regarded 
it as one deserving of the direst punishment. 14 
Certain it is at least from what is recorded in the Pen- 
tateuch 15 that in the age of Moses the slanderer was 
treated as a social pest. Miriam censured the char- 
acter of her brother, and God afflicted her with 
leprosy. Now, in as much as the person struck with 
this loathsome disease was obliged to be removed 
from the camp, and to be kept apart for some days 
even after convalescence — it is highly probable that, 

13 Lev. xix. 16. 

p'pn VJ> pio pith thm on«n jd pjnsa nnuy zhv D*ran vtdk »« 
nwD jnn pe6i won niD^n mny ^ai dtdv , «an thvf? 
♦ VVa ibid i^fco jnn pe^a -idddh to D*ran noa mm • d^d 
nti , ibpom / nown , nmn ynn pe6 vxhv wmn no* iwi 

(Maim.Hilch.Deoth.c.7.v.3.) . *nmm JO TW AapDHI , V^V TDW 

15 Numb. xii. 
K 
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in the particular punishment inflicted on Miriam, 
the ancient Hebrews perceived the moral truth, that 
a slanderer is the leper of Society, and ought to 
be avoided even like the plague of leprosy itself. 
!"0n&S VinO *tiDF\ " Let Miriam be shut up without 
the camp," spake the Divine Voice ; and it would be 
well if parents and heads of families acted in the 
spirit of these authoritative words, with respect to 
those who are guilty df slander and detraction. 
* c Let all who indulge in this mischievous propensity." 
should every wise parent exclaim, " be kept from my 
house, so that they corrupt not by their pernicious 
example the children, for whose moral training God 
hath made me in a great measure responsible." 
Beneath the parental roof it is the Lord's will that 
children should be educated for the life to come: 
and if the question be raised, who is qualified for 
the kingdom of Heaven ? even as it was asked by 
the Psalmist, "Lord who shall dwell on thy holy 
hill ? " the following full and plain answer is readily 
furnished in the page of holy writ : " He that walketh 
Uprightly; that acted justly, and speaketh the truth 
as it is in his heart. He that slandereth not with 
his tongue, that injureth not his neighbour and that 
casteth no reproach on his kinsman." 16 

i 6 Ps. xv. 2. 3. 



XI. 
A LIGHT IN DARKNESS FOR THE RIGHTEOUS. 

Preached on ffnTVrt W1 'B T\2& (January 1th, 1860.) 
Ps. cxii. 14. 

.pro nnmvpin zn&h -mc ^wia m? 

" There ariseth in darkness a light for the upright: >yea for him 
that is charitable, compassionate and just." 

We have here one of the Psalms terminating in 
TVt77T\ and of which there are ten in number. There 
is no heading to the Psalm that ; gives evidence of its 
author, nor does it bear any mark denoting the 
particular age in which it was composed; but its 
acrostic form has induced many Biblical critics to 
assign to it a date posterior to the Babylonian capti- 
vity. 1 It treats of the blessed condition of a pious 
Israelite: TOO ffin W«ttfl » r» KT WX nMt 
"Happy is the man that feareth the Lord, and that 
delighteth much in his commandments;'' and it fur- 
nishes a partial sketch of him under the two phases 
of prosperity and adversity in which human virtue 
is tried. In the season when all goes well with him, 



1 Amongst these may be mentioned F. Hitzig, according to whom 
Psalms ex. — cxiii. have their origin in the events related in the first 
book of Maccabees, Chap. 10. This bold commentator fixes the 
date of Ps. cxii. at •« some short time after the seventh or eighth 
moiith of the year 160 before the vulgar era." (Die Psalmen, p. 181). 

K 2 
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when Ms children prosper around him, and " riches 
and wealth are found in his house ;" this righteous 
man does not become corrupted by his good fortune, 
nor is he unmindful of the varied duties of benevo- 
lence which riches impose upon those who possess 
them. He eschews ostentation and pomp, and 
"regulates his affairs with discretion"; "he sheweth 
favor and lendeth;" "he disperseth and giveth freely 
to the poor." And when the time comes when he 
is to be proved in the crucible of affliction — for in 
human destiny there must ever be an admixture of 
good and evil — this righteous man maintains himself 
in the integrity of his faith: "unto him there ariseth 
a light in his darkness :" "the evil tidings that reach 
him alarm him not, for his heart is firm, trusting in 
the Lord." 

"Light" and "darkness" as they are here 
employed, are not to be received in a literal, but in 
a metaphorical sense. The prophetic and lyric com- 
positions of the Bible abound in rhetorical figures, and 
we can form but an imperfect conception of the mean- 
ing of some of the passages in which they occur, un- 
less we endeavour to make ourselves familiar with 
the popular sense which these metaphors conveyed in 
the prophetic age. Perspicuity and clearness are the 
distinguishing features of Jewish doctrine, and of this 
fact Moses affords a remarkable illustration by the 
easy and simple style in which he brings home the lead- 
ing principles of Judaism to the meanest capacity. 
"What I command you this day," says he, "is not 
above your comprehension nor beyond your grasp. 
It is not in heaven that you should say: Who shall 
go up to heaven and fetch it for us, that we may 
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hear it and perform it? Neither is it beyond the 
seas, that you should say: Who shall cross the sea 
for us and fetch it, that we may hear it and perform 
it?" 2 But in the writings of the prophets and of the 
psalmists, there is a profusion of oriental imagery* 
which' must present difficulties, in a greater or less 
degree, to those who are unacquainted with the 
genius of Hebrew poetry and with the accepted 
meaning of its metaphorical diction. 

Maimonides has, in this respect, rendered eminent 
services to the student of the Bible, by his renowned 
work D*D33 mi& and especially in that part of it, in 
which he explains some of the metaphors employed 
by the Prophets, and which non- Jewish expositors of 
the twelfth century regarded as predictions of the 
destruction of the Universe. 8 According to this high 
authority, the fall of a dynasty or the ruin of a mighty 
nation is prophesied under the figure of the stars 
falling from heaven, and of the sun being obscured 
at noonday. Isaiah announces the calamities that are 
to light on the Babylonian Empire immediately before 
it is conquered by the Medes, in the following words. 
"The stars of heaven, and the constellations thereof, 
shall not send forth their light; the sun is darkened 
at his going forth, and the moon shall not cause her 
light to shine." 4 Again, in the prophecy of the 
sufferings of Israel, under the cruel Sennacherib: 
"The terror, the pit, and the snare, are upon thee, in- 
habitant of the land: and it shall be, that whoso fleeth 
from the terror, he shall fall into the pit; and whoso 



2 Dent. xxx. 11 — 1 3. 3 Vide Mor£ Nebooghim, Part 2, chap. xxix. 
4 Isaiah xiii. 10. 
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escapeth the pit, lie shall be taken in the snare; for 
the flood-gates from on high are opened; and the foun- 
dations of the earth tremble." 6 Also, in the final verse 
of the chapter, which foretells the destruction of Sen- 
nacherib : "And the moon shall be confounded, and the 
sun shall be ashamed; for the Lord God of Hosts shall 
reign on MountZion, and in Jerusalem; and before His 
ancients He shall be glorified." 6 On the other hand, the 
happy and peacefulreignof Hezekiah is predicted thus: 
"And the light of the moon shall be as the light of 
the meridian sun; and the light of the meridian sun 
shall be seven fold; like the light of seven days, on 
that day when the Lord shall heal the breach of His. 
people." 7 In like manner the prophet Amos on the 
impending ruin of Samaria, "In that day it, shall 
come to pass, saith the Lord, that I will cause the 
sun to go down at noon, and I will darken the earth 
in foil day." 8 

"Out of darkness there ariseth a light for the 
righteous." In these two figures of ^s and *]gn we 
may all recognise a portraiture of human life, which is 
made up of a few days of prosperity and affliction, of 
health and sickness,, of gladness and sorrow, of enjoy- 
ment and suffering. Which of these two elements has 
the greater preponderance in our brief career needs 
scarcely be debated, whilst there lies open before us 
the volume of holy writ, on the pages of which it is 
inscribed that ^ trra* y&*\ ^ «hv htt$h DTK 
"Maa, is born to sorrow, even as the bird-tribe 
upwards fly." 9 In the dispensations of good and 

3 Isaiah xxiv. 17, 18. 7 Ibid. xxx. 26. 

6 xxiv. 23. 8 Amos viii. 9. 

9 Job. v. 7, Angl. Vera. "Sparks"; but most versions 
(Septuagint, Vulgate, Arabic.)" Birds," 
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evil in this life, there is scarcely a human being, in 

what condition soever he be, that does not find 

something to give him anxiety and pain, and to 

counterbalance his pleasures and enjoyments. There 

may be some within whose limited span of existence 

are crowded riches, honors and years of vigorous 

health; but of these favored few, probably not one 

is to be found, who in old age, is not prepared to 

verify by his own experience, that after all, the 

earthly things, for the possession of which men strive 

the most, are rm tflJTV) hlTl "vanity and vexation of 

spirit." 10 In a state where every- thing is transitory, 

and where the brightest epochs of existence pass 

away J-W? {Ntt Dr?fi3 "like a dream of a vision of 

the night" 11 enduring impressions are seldom left 

behind. The remembrance of the good and evil 

days we have spent occasionally comes back to us; 

but the recollection of past joys is chased away by 

the all-absorbing reflection on the griefs which we 

suffer for the time being. Thus it happens that the 

most successful part of our career, instead of 

teaching us as we advance in life to balance the 

past good against the present evil and to thank 

God for the large measure of prosperity which He 

has assigned to our lot, tends to fret and annoy us 

by calling up the recollection of by-gone days of 

success and vigor, at a time when we feel that our 

powers are nearly worn out, and that no amount of 

wealth which we may have acquired, can purchase 

for us the renewal of lusty youth or exempt us from 

the infirmities which must come with the reckoning 

of "three-score years and ten." 12 

10 Eccl. iv. 4. « Isaiah xxix. 7. ,a Ps. xc. 10. 
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The manifestation of this sour and selfish disposi- 
tion under the common and unavoidable evils of life, 
discovers a spirit devoid of religion and of heavenly- 
trust: and it offers a marked contrast to the 
submission in trials and in sufferings displayed by 
the Psalmist, who does not permit his afflictions here 
below, grievous though they be, to weaken the faith 
which he has in the wisdom of God's dispensations, 
and in the recompense that awaits the righteous in a 
life beyond the grave. In the midst of his sorrows, 
and out of the very depths of misery, we hear him 

cry, "3p *nara pint : *jnbrp *ib>k *?y payS *on *m 

On M H *jmbK *a " 0, be mindful of Thy promise in 
relation to Thy servant, in which Thou hast led me 
to hope. This is my consolation in my affliction, 
that Thy word will quicken me." 13 The same pious 
sentiment should influence us all, brethren, when 
God's visitations are upon us, and when we are in- 
volved in difficulties and trials. Instead of indulg- 
ing a morose and selfish disposition in the day of 
adversity, we ought to look our grief in the face, 
and we should, beyond doubt, find some features 
of consolation, and some evidence of indemnifi- 
cations which the Lord had provided for us in 
our sorrows. We ought ever to bear in mind that 
to experience reverses, and to be occasionally 
involved in sorrow as we make the journey of life, is 
an indispensable condition of our being, and that 
God has ordained this to constitute an essential 
feature in our moral training. The struggles and dif- 
culties we have to encounter, first, in our endeavours 

18 Psalm cxix. 49, 50. 
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to arrive at a position in life, and then to maintain 
it ; the cares and anxieties of rearing a family and 
of providing for their wants ; the sudden and unex- 
pected reverses of fortune ; the pressure of sickness ; 
the loss of health ; and the bereavement of those who 
are entwined about our hearts by the ties of the 
dearest affections are accidents common to mor- 
tality, and to which we are all daily exposed. More- 
over, these are the trials which so frequently plunge 
us in that darkness, to which the sacred penman 
refers in the passage of our text. 

Seeing, then, the vicissitudes that await us, and 
the rude shocks to which our affections are liable, it 
should be our care to lay up for ourselves a store of 
consolation, to which recourse may be had " when 
the evil days come ,,u ; or, to speak in the 
phraseology of the text, we should provide ourselves 
with a " light " for the time when " darkness " sets 
in. Surely, no congregant can require to be told 
that the light to which the Psalmist alludes is the 
lamp of religion, a lamp that can only burn with a 
bright and steady flame in a heart where faith and 
and piety abide. We have very much to learn, dear 
congregants, that cannot be so well acquired in the 
light as in the shade of human existence ; and this 
observation applies in an especial manner to the 
consolations of religion. It is devoutly to be hoped 
that we derive some spiritual benefit from the com- 
munion of public worship in which we join from 
Sabbath to Sabbath ; and, it may also be assumed 
that we never solicit the Divine protection when we 

14 Ecc. xii. 1. 
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lie down at night, nor send up a prayer when we 
arise from our couch,, that God may be pleased to. 
watch over us during the day and preserve us from 
temptation and evil, without becoming spiritually 
refreshed and improved in faith. That these pious 
exercises tend to administer to the cravings of our 
immortal souls can scarcely be questioned ; but we 
never know the intense, power which religion car* 
infuse into the heart, nor the fortitude with which it, 
is capable of inspiring us, until we have experienced 
its elevating influence in the time of tribulation, and 
have seen it rise like a light to illumine our 
darkness. The passage of the text never cornea 
home to us with such force as in the day of 
bereavement and of mental anguish, when we turn 
aside from the outer world and its allurements* 
when the gratifications of the senses lose their relish^ 
and when we feel that religion alone can moderate, 
our grief, console our sufferings, and give us a fore- 
taste of that perfect happiness for which the spirit 
longeth, but which is only to be realized in a blessed 
immortality. May it not be, my dear hearers, that 
one of the reasons why a gracious and merciful Pro- 
vidence so severely tries our affections is, to inter- 
weave into our moral nature the great teaching of 
the Bible, that of all the conditions in which we may 
be placed in this life, the consciousness of having 
loved and feared God, reposed in Him our full trust, 
and endeavoured to effect as much good as our 
means and capacities have availed, is the state which 
brings us nearest to true and permanent happiness ? 
Dark was that day in the life of Abraham when 
the stern command reached him, through a voice 
that he had never disobeyed, to take the beloved son 
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for whose birth he had so ardently prayed; the soix, 
whose progress through the perilous phases of 
infancy and boyhood, the Patriarch had watched 
with so many hopes and fears— the son, now grown 
to manhood, and in whom the fond old father felt 
that he lived a second life — "and offer him up as a 
burnt offering " 15 on Mount Moriah. But in the 
midst of this darkness, faith in Almighty God, irre- 
pressible, undying, religious faith, kindled for the 
holy man a light, by which his steps were guided 
during three long days of mortal agony ; a light that 
conducted him to the spot whither duty summoned 
him, and where his brow was adorned with a diadem 
of God's eternal favor and love. 

It was a dark day in the history of Joseph, when he 
was torn from a happy home and a parent's fond em-< 
brace, and given over to the slave dealer to end his un- 
timely career, as seemed most probable, in the miseries 
of bondage. Perhaps to him the day seemed darker 
still, on which his very virtue was made to stand up as 
an accuser against him, and to consign him to a crimi- 
nal's cell. But for this righteous man also " there 
arose a light in his darkness," a light kindled by a 
consciousness of his integrity and of his trust in the 
Lord. The good patriarch despaired not. Like the 
Psalmist of a later day, he felt that *3 ^BV tb httP *5 
IT *p1D " " though he had fallen, he would not be 
utterly prostrate, for that the Lord would give him 
support." 16 And his reliance on the " Rock of Ages " 
was well justified by the sequel of the story " VTl 

iTn rvSxa " n»y xin *wn hy\ cpv m "For the 

15 Gen. xxiii. 2. I6 Ps. xxxvii. 24. 
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Lord was with. Joseph, and whatsoever he under- 
took, the Lord prospered in his hand." 1T Again, 
there came a time of darkness upon Aaron, when he 
beheld his two sons stretched in death at the foot of 
the altar ; yet, in his darkness, faith also kindled for 
him a light, which, illumining his mind with res- 
pect to the dispensations of Providence, brought 
him so completely to acknowledge the revealed 
truth, VW» Sm TDm V3YI hi* » p*lX " The Lord 
is righteous in all His ways, and beneficent in all His 
works," 18 pHK DTI " that Aaron submitted." 19 He 
bent with reverence and with filial submission to the 
will of the great Father in heaven. 

The history of Jacob, embodied partly in the 
Sedrah of the present Sabbath, furnishes many illus- 
trations of the words of the text. " The days of the 
years of my pilgrimage, (said the Patriarch, in reply 
to the question " How old art thou ? ") are a hundred 
and thirty years ; few and evil have the years of my 
life been." 20 If it excite our surprise that one who 
had attained such a venerable age should have 
spoken of his life as a short one, we should bear in 
mind that the longest life, when past, is scarcely a 
perceptible speck in the vast region of time. Jacob 
tells us, that in his protracted career, the days of 
suffering, or, as the Psalmist saith, the days of 
" darkness," were not few. That his own improper 
conduct did in one instance, at least, involve him in 
much suffering is true ; but, where shall that son of 
man be found " that doeth good and sinneth not ? " 21 

17 Gen. xxxix. 2, 3. l8 Ps. cxlv. 17. 

19 Lev. x. 3. » Gen. xliii. 9. 

21 Ecc. vii. 20. 
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To pronounce a man faultless is to say that lie is not 
mortal. But, as often as the Bible represents Jacob 
in affliction, or in " darkness," so often do we see 
arising for him, out of that darkness, the cheering 
light of religion. In the section read to-day, he is 
described in the closing scene through which 
humanity must pass. He is on his death bed, 
around which stand his children, whom he has sum- 
moned to hear his last words, and to receive his 
dying benediction. He is exceedingly feeble, and 
can only renew his affecting address at intervals ; 
for, even before he places his hand on the head of 
Joseph, he looks up imploringly to heaven, exclaim- 
ing " Wlp yijiwh " I wait for thy help, Lord." 22 
As life is fast ebbing out, dark shades come over the 
Patriarch when he thinks of the brutal passions 
which two of his sons have displayed, of the absence 
of concord and affection in his family, and of the 
serious differences that may arise amongst them 
when he shall be no more. Out of the darkness, 
however, a there ariseth a lamp to the righteous " 
Jacob. In his mortal struggles, Religion kindles 
for him a flame by the light of which his spirit reads 
that the Lord is sufficient for all, that He is a guide 
to the wanderer, a counsellor to him that goeth 
astray, and a father to the orphan. This conviction 
bringing back to his soul a portion of its native 
vigor and trust, he says, with a calmness which, 
brethren, if we were wise we should pray for more 
than we pray for the riches of the world, flfi *D3K H3n 
" See, I am dying.'' 23 But in death, as in life, he 

*« Gen. xlix. 18. ^Ib. xlviii. 18. 
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shews that the ruling principle of his being is, 
reliance in God, in whose word the Patriarch has 
such implicit belief, that with his last breath he re- 
iterates the promise of the Lord to Abraham, rTTH 

who* px Sn nana avro taop orbtt " God 

will be with you, and He will bring you back to the 
land of your fathers/' 24 

May it be the will of Almighty God, that we all 
die such a death, and that the light of which the 
Psalmist speaks, even that light which burned so 
steadily in the heart of Jacob as he divested his 
spirit of its mortal coil, may shine forth within us in 
the hour of darkness and uncertainty when we set 
out tb)V 1V3 ha " for our long home," 25 when "the 
dust will return to the earth as it was, and the spirit 
will go back unto God who gave it." * But, if 
Religion is to cheer and comfort us at this trying 
hour, as well as in those days of tribulation which 
we must be prepared to encounter during our pilgri- 
mage through life, we must sow its seeds in early 
years, and enrich the soil day by day with works of 
mercy, benevolence, and human love. The more we 
advance in our career, the more we shall enjoy the 
rich fruits which the tree of religion yields : 

newb srawni ra wpmth wn D»n yy " it is a tree 

of life to those wno lay hold on it; and the sup- 
porters thereof are blessed." 27 

24 Gen. xlviii. 21. 25 Ecc. xii. 5. & Ibid. 7, 16. 

27 Prov. iii. 18. 



XII. 

NEVER MISS AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
DOING GOOD. 

Preached 'ttTTnn N1M 'B n2B> November 11, 1854. 

"town ha : ni^j/? *\r hvh nvm i^aa aits yjan *?k 
: 71a en jna nnai aien *]S Tin 1 ? 

Prov. iii. 27, 28. 

" Withhold not good from them to whom it is due, when it is in 
thy power to perform it. Say not to thy neighbour, ' Go and come 
again and to-morrow I will give it/ when thou hast it by thee." 

In the passage just quoted, the learned TJmbreit 
recognises an illustration of the great eastern doc- 
trine, that there is amongst mankind a universal 
brotherhood, founded on the common principle of 
mutual love. Whether this principle was main- 
tained in every oriental nation, is a question which 
needs not now be discussed : but we take leave to 
dissent from the opinion expressed by this distin- 
guished commentator — that the principle itself takes 
its origin in the Christian code. It is not an un- 
common thing for theologians of a particular school, 
to represent the Jewish code of ethics as excessively 
severe, and to contrast it with that of Christianity, 
which is said to be characterized by gentleness, 
benevolence, and human love. When treating of 
the Mosaic laws, which inflict capital punishment on 
the man-stealer and on the adulterer, these theo- 
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logical critics indulge in no unmeasured terms on 
what they call " the hardness of the Jewish heart," 
ignoring, for the time-being, that these laws are, on 
their own admission, the revelation of God's supreme 
will. But, when dealing with other Mosaic precepts, 
"Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and with all thy soul : " l " Love thy neighbour as 
thyself:" 2 "Be holy, for I the Lord thy God am 
holy " 8 — they wax warm in their sentiments of 
delight, and exclaim "Behold the perfection of 
Christian doctrine ! ! ,5 So common has the practice 
become, that these sublime ethics of the Pentateuch 
are often put forth as if they were no essential part 
of Judaism, but had been propounded for the first 
time in the Christian code. Be it very far from us 
to deny that these moral laws constitute a very im- 
portant feature in the Christian system. But they 
are alike common to the code of Mahomet ; and it 
can hardly fail to be to us a source of satisfaction 
and delight, that Christianity and Mahommedanism, 4 



* Deut. iv. 5. 2 Lev. xix. 18. s Ibid. v. 2. 
4 Reland, " de religione Mohammedica," Lib. 2, cap. 38, cites the 
following expressions from a Persian follower of the Arabian pro- 
phet : Be thou like trees that afford shade and fruit even to those 
who approach them hostilely, with axe and rope: Do thou like the 
pearl-oyster, which yields a precious gift to him that takes its life. 
" Mahommed Shah," says the accomplished Baron Hiigel, " was a 
Mahommedan in the noblest sense of the word : grave, sincere, 
God-fearing, without fear of man : obliging, modest, yet full of 
self-respect ; ever ready to help others, without requiring anything 
for himself ; full of sympathy for the sufferings of others, whilst 
bearing his own with resignation which none but a firm trust in 
God and in a retribution hereafter can produce. (Kaschmir und 
das Reich der Siek, von Carl Freiherrn von Hugel. vol. iii., p. 74.) 
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both of which may be considered as the step- 
daughters of Judaism, should have incorporated into 
their respective ethical systems so much of the sub- 
lime morality of their common parent. 6 At the 
same time the fact must be admitted, that there is 
not in the whole of the Gospels a single moral 
precept, of a practical character, that is not as much 
a part of the Jewish Scriptures, in letter and in 
spirit, as the benevolent recommendation of the text, 
which the learned TJmbreit would fain set down aa 
exclusively Christian. 

There are few passages of Scripture in which 
ethical Judaism is more simply defined than in the 
verses placed at the head of this discourse. We are 
here exhorted to persevere in our appointed voca- 
tion to do good : and we are reminded, that as life is 
uncertain, as the continuance of prosperity is not to 
be relied on, and as it may not again be in our 
power to recall an opportunity which has been 
suffered to pass by — never to miss the occasion of 
rendering a service to a fellow creature, whilst we 
have the means of conferring the favor which is soli- 
cited. In this proverb we have afforded to us a strik- 
ing illustration of the doctrine of the Bible, that Juda- 
ism does not consist so much of abstract principles, or 

6 Zwei Religionen sind es die an Israel's Quelle geschopft, von 
denen die eine den Volkern des Morgenlandes, and die andere 
jenen des Abendlandes bessere Begriffe von Gott and mildere Sitten 
znfuhrte ; das sind die Wasser, die ausgehen von Jerusalem 
{Ubwro D»H D*D W) die Halfte gegen das Ostmeer und die 
Halftegegendas Westmeer (jnnKH D'fl $K D**m *W!pn D\T h* D^n) 
die Urquelle aber bleibt zu Jerusalem, das ist im Mittelpunkte des 
Judentbums, in unserer heiligen Thora. (Leop. Stein's Sermon on 
Zachar. 14, 7—9 "Koheleth, eine Auswahl, &c. p. 98). 

L 
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of articles of faith, as of deeds of piety and benevo- 
lence. " He hath shewn thee, man," saith the 
Prophet, " what is good : and what doth the Lord 
thy God require of thee, TDn Kff9K\ &SPO WB>y DK V 
TPlStf Dp na^ yiXltl but to do justice, to love bene- 
volence, and to walk with humility before thy God.'' 6 

Though mankind differ widely from each other on 
points of religious doctrine, a universal assent will 
be accorded to three important and obvious moral 
truths : first, that we all bear within us the impress 
of the image of God D1NP1 JlPy Wrb* d'wS *J ; 7 
secondly, that we are all endued with the faculty of 
discriminating between right and wrong; and 
thirdly, that our essential vocation here is to make 
our being as conducive as possible to our own wel- 
fare and to that of mankind. These important truths, 
whether considered separately or conjointly, find an 
ample field for their development in the adoption of 
the maxim of our text. Placed by Almighty Provi- 
dence on the earth as a temporary lodging place and 
not as a fixed abode ; unmindful of the past, totally 
blind to the future, certain of nothing but death and 
of accountability at the righteous judgment-seat of 
God; and having no solid grounds for. supposing 
that time will be afforded us to-morrow for accom- 
plishing what we fail to perform to-day — no reason- 
ing man can hesitate to conclude, that it is our wis- 
dom, because it is our duty, to do all the good 
which we are able to effect, and not to defer it to a 
season when the opportunity of action may be lost. 

Israelites ! whom the Lord hath chosen to be unto 



6 Micah. vi. 8. 7 Gen. ix. 5. 
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Him " a kingdom of priests arid a holy nation," re- 
cognise here your appointed office, which you can 
never begin too soon nor finish too late. It is the 
great task assigned to you from the day when the 
faintest beams of light dawn on your minds until 
you close your account with the world. Let the 
Israelite be known by his works, implies Moses in 
his eloquent address in the book of Deuteronomy. 8 
€ * I will judge every one of you, house of Israel, 
according to his deeds," saith the Divine word 
through the prophet Ezekiel. 9 No dogma of the 
Pentateuch is propounded for the sake of the dogma 
itself, but for the influence it is to exert in leading 
us to live a holy and useful life. In this sense the 
Psalmist evidently understood the object of the 
Divine revelation, when he prayed that he might be 
endued with intelligence, not because he merely de- 
sired to possess the abstractknowledge which the book 
of books embodies, but " that he might keep the law, 
and observe it with all his heart." l0 Moses does not 
simply exhort us to believe in his mission, but to 
act upon our belief, and to impart vitality to it by 
cultivating the noble affections of our nature, and 
by interchanging incessantly the charities and the 
amenities of domestic and social life. It should be 
our great aim to promote in all things, what our 
Rabbinical fathers denominate DB^n BTlp " the glori- . 
fication of God " ; and this is not to be accomplished 
by means of any formal subscription to articles of 
faith, but by the conscientious observance of the gra- 



8 iv. 5, 8. 9 xviii. 30. l0 Ps. cxix. 34. 
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cious and benevolent precepts which Moses brought 
down from the mount. " Keep these precepts," says 
the father of the prophets, " and practise them ; for 
this shall constitute e jowr wisdom and your intelli- 
gence in the estimation of mankind." u And, bre- 
thren, if your minds can imbibe these words and the 
full import of their meaning, you will not dissent 
from the proposition, that a single pure and holy 
thought, or a solitary deed of mercy and love per- 
formed to a brother man, of what creed soever he 
be, outweighs, in the estimation of Him that 
searcheth the heart, all the external forms that man 
is capable of practising, and all the formal pro- 
fessions that his lips can utter. 

€i Miss no opportunity of doing good, whilst it is 
in thy power to accomplish it." Let this precept 
have its due influence with you, my youthful hearers, 
whose " opportunities of doing good, " at your age, 
consist in the cultivation of your minds, in the 
improvement of the affections of your hearts, and in 
the qualifying of yourselves for the active duties that 
await you, in the stage of manhood and womanhood. 
Whatever be your present conditions or your future 
expectations, whether you are to live by the sweat 
of your brow, or to enjoy the ease afforded to you 
by the fortunes built up by those who have gone 
before you, the text forbids you to suffer your noble 
powers to rust in idleness and inactivity. It re- 
minds you of the duty you owe to yourselves to 
cultivate your talents and capabilities to their full 
extent, and not to measure your acquirements by 

11 Dent. iv. 6. 
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those of others, nor to think that in accomplishing 
as much as some of your fellow students, you con- 
scientiously discharge the obligations imposed on 
you. Here your duties are absolute, and not condi- 
tional or relative. You may have laboured much 
and acquired much ; but you would strangely mis- 
conceive your relation to God and to mankind, as a 
creature of progress, if you were to halt here. The 
text saith " Accomplish all the good that you can 
work out whilst time and opportunity are yours ; " 
and you can hardly require to be told that the 
especial season for mental application is youth, when 
the memory is in its fullest vigour. If you suffer 
that season to pass by unemployed, it will never 
come back to you under circumstances equally 
favorable. 

To those arrived at man's estate, and who are sum- 
moned to the discharge of the active duties of life, 
the text addresses itself with equal force. Almighty 
God has made abundant provision for the wants of 
the brute creation ntimh y*n ITOXO " He causeth 
grass to grow for the cattle; " l2 " but," addeth the 
Psalmist, D1KH rffiij/? HET) a vegetation is produced 
by the labor of man." l * For him^ the raw materials 
alone are provided, and he is required to work them 
up and to work them out, for the good of himself 
and of his species. Labor, then, being the inherent 
lot of man, nothing can urge him more powerfully 
to his vocation nor encourage him more in the pur- 
suit of it than the recommendation of the text. 
"Withhold not this good" from yourselves, ye 

18 Ps. civ. 14. 1S Ibidem. 
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hearers, whose lot is cast in a humble sphere ! for, 
verily you owe it to your independence and to your 
self-respect, that you should rather exert yourselves 
from sunrise to sunset, and patiently labor for the 
daily loaf which your families require, than suffer 
yourselves to sink into the vice of mendicancy, which, 
in the end, is almost sure to deprive man of much 
that is great and noble in his nature. Pauperism, 
induced by sickness, old age, or unforeseen misfor- 
tune, is a visitation of God, and ought to be relieved 
in a brotherly and kindly spirit. But a confirmed 
mendicant is, to a certain extent, a man of crime, 
and has no claim on the means which those who are 
wisely benevolent may have to bestow on the deser- 
ving. Moses makes ample provision for the relief 
of the widow, the orphan, the stranger, the sick 
and the infirm ; but he ignores the existence of an 
idle vagrant, who prefers begging to work, if, indeed, 
any Hebrew of this class existed in the age of the 
immortal legislator. 14 

No less applicable is the exhortation of the text to 
the comparative few, whose fortunes exempt them 
from following any profession or industrial pursuit, 
or to those who, possessing little or much, may have 
it in their power to render some service to a fellow 
mortal. We can only know God through the reve- 
lation of His attributes of mercy, compassion, justice, 
benevolence, and love. Whilst making His Divinity 
acceptable to our finite conceptions, the Lord has 
proclaimed Himself to be the protector of the poor, 
the patron of the oppressed, the husband of the 

14 It has been remarked, that the noun " beggar is not to be found 
in tbe Hebrew Scriptures " (Munk. Palestine, p. 212.) 
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widow, the guardian of the orphan, and the friend 
and comforter of all who are in sorrow and distress. 
Moreover, the Supreme Being is invariably presented 
to us in the Scriptures, 16 as taking cognizance of 
everything that passes on the earth, and as providing 
a remedy^ according to His wisdom, for every moral 
ill. Probably many a wretched creature, pining in 
misery and want, and expecting help though it cometh 
not, might be disposed to question whether these 
Scriptural revelations ought to be construed in their 
naked, literal sense. The problem, however, is 
capable of a very simple solution. The Scripture 
speaketh truly : The Lord is ever merciful, benevo- 
lent, and abundant in compassion and love ; but 
man, who is Heaven's appointed steward, does not 
always faithfully discharge that office to his brother 
man. He often ignores in practice the precept of 
the text " not to withhold good from them to whom 
it is due, whilst he has the power to perform it ;" 
and hence the ignorance and suffering, and the 
wretchedness and want, which still prevail in the 
world. 

It is manifestly God's holy will, that by far the 
larger portion of His gifts shall find their way to the 
recipient through human agency, ypd JV3N 7T1T i<S 

yrn6 yv na nnan nns iixh *pwj ♦»« p hy yum 

t -pnna "p^NVl yysh €i The P oor will ne ver cease 
from out of the earth : therefore do I charge thee to 
open thy hand generously to thy brother, to thy 
poor, and to thy needy in thy land." 16 The Divine 



15 Prov. xv. 3. Zach. iv. 10. l6 Deut. xv. 11. 
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bounty is intended to reach us all, in a greater or 
less degree, through human agency : in other words, 
the Great Parent of the universe desires that His 
children should assist each other, not only because 
of the fraternal obligations by which they are 
mutually bound, but likewise on the grounds of the 
gratitude and love which they owe to their common 
Father. In order to afford us endless opportunities 
for the exercise of the sentiment of benevolence, the 
Almighty permits a marked difference to prevail with 
respect to the outward conditions of His children. 
To some He gives little, to others much : and side 
by side He places poverty and riches, sickness and 
health, ignorance and knowledge, weakness and 
strength. To speak in the language of our sages, 
" He prepares the supply, even whilst He creates the 
want," so that His Divine perfections may be felt in 
the world through the agency of man. Thus, 
brethren, we are all appointed the stewards of God's 
bounty, and we are solemnly called upon by Him to 
administer to the wants which He suffers to exist, so 
that we may perfect our moral nature by the benevo- 
lent dispositions we shew and by the means we employ 
to relieve them. With these evidences before us of 
the Lord's providential dealings with mankind, no one 
who hears and understands can possibly mistake the 
course of action which it behoves him to adopt. 

Man and Israelite! thou art God's appointed stew- 
ard: and whatsoever thou dost possess isnot absolutely . 
thine own, to be used for thy exclusive or selfish ends, 
but is consigned to thee in sacred trust, that thou 
mayest dispense a portion thereof to thy suffering 
and afflicted brother. Harden not, then, thy heart, 
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thou who hast enough and to spare, and let not thine 
anger be aroused, because thy path is so frequently 
crossed by the appeal of the widow and the orphan, 
and of the houseless and the needy. Remember! 
He from whom cometh all that thou dost possess,- 
hath not only charged thee to do good, but also not 
to withhold from thy fellow man any benefit which 
thou hast the means to confer upon him. Moreover 
thy God exhorteth thee not to sport with the feelings 
of a poor man, nor to put him off from day to day, 
saying " Come to-morrow and I will give." No, 
saith the holy and merciful Lord, seize the occasion 
whilst it offers itself, for discharging this moral obli- 
gation ; since thou knowest not what change a single 
day may bring about in thy condition or in thy for- 
tune ; neither knowest thou how near the hour may 
be, which is to summon thee to another state, where 
thou must render an account, at the tribunal of thy 
God, of the uses to which thou hast put the several 
gifts and capacities with which thy Heavenly Father 
hath invested thee. 

Let the text which has furnished us with the pul- 
pit lesson of to-day instruct us in two important 
things. First, — That it is our essential vocation as 
Israelites, to be constantly employed in the promo- 
tion of our own improvement and of the comfort and 
well-being of our fellow creatures. Between man- 
kind of every nation and of every faith a universal 
bond of brotherhood should be recognised, for the 
inspired prophet hath said " We have all one and 
the same Father : One God is the Creator of us all." 17 

** Malachi ii. 10. 
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Secondly, — That nothing can be more injurious to 
our moral nature than to miss the opportunities 
which are afforded to us to do good, whilst it is in 
our power to take advantage of them and put them 
into practice. To my mind there is something sig- 
nificant in the connection between the first verse of 
the text, which moves us to the performance of deeds 
of benevolence, and the second verse, which prompts 
us to immediate action, and cautions us against 
delay. It seems as if the sacred writer intended to 
admonish us that inasmuch as the future is uncer- 
tain, time present is all that we can properly call our 
own. This charge, which awakens the thought that 
we who are here to-day may not continue in being 
to-morrow, ought to impress us with the sentiment, 
that whilst we are striving from day to day for 
our earthly wants, and for making provision for 
our children who will probably survive us, we 
should also lay up each day something that comes 
within the category of deeds of benevolence and 
of human kindness, so that it might be unto us 
as a provision for the soul, to be borne away with us 
to our everlasting home that lies beyond the confines 
of the grave. 



XIII. 
GOD PROTECTS OUR FATHERLAND. 

Preached on the day of Humiliation and Prayer, as appointed by Her 
Majesty in Council to be held for the troubles in India, 

rmrrn niao r\"n Oct. 7, 1857. 

Ps. iii. 9. 

"With the Lord is help." 

Brethren, the proclamation of our Gracious Sove- 
reign, the Queen, has summoned us to-day, in com- 
mon with the rest of our countrymen, to the house 
of God, the appointed place whither mankind have 
repaired, generation after generation, in times of 
private grief and of national calamity. We come 
here to humble ourselves before Almighty God, the 
Supreme Controller of events, and prayerfully to 
implore His guidance and His help, under the afflic- 
tion in which the state is plunged : for rebellion has 
raised its sanguinary banner in an important part of 
Her Majesty's dominions, and the wildest passions 
of savage nature have been let loose, inflicting 
horrors at the recital of which the heart turns faint, 
and causing the fate of an empire, as it seemed at 
one time, to tremble in the balance. As a Jewish 
congregation, we could have wished that the present 
solemn national gathering had not been fixed for a 
day that falls within the week of Tabernacles, when 
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the Synagogue Services consist wholly of hymns of 
festive joy and praise. Still I am not aware that 
there is any day in the calendar, how sacred soever 
it be, on which it is not lawful for us, as true 
Israelites and devoted patriots, to unite with our 
fellow countrymen of all sects and creeds, in sending 
up a national cry to Heaven for support, when 
calamity befalls, or danger threatens, our common 
Fatherland. 

The text, from which I preach, comprises two 
simple Hebrew words ; but they embody a truth of 
the first magnitude : njntPTl "h " With the Lord is 
help." The Psalm, in which the text is found, 
forms part of the present especial service; and a 
very few moments' reflection will satisfy my 
hearers, that nothing could be more in keeping with 
the day on which we are met together, than this 
prayerful hymn of the Hebrew Monarch. 

" With the Lord is help." A short, but most ex- 
pressive phrase, in which we recognise the hope and 
the faith that beat in the heart of a loyal citizen and 
a good patriot in times of national disaster. The 
psalm owes its origin to the melancholy period in 
the reign of David, when a fearful rebellion had 
broken out and the horrors of civil war were dis- 
tressing the land. Of the many afflictions to which 
humanity is exposed, war, under any circumstances, 
may be considered amongst the most trying and 
severe. Wheresoever it rages, industry ceases, and 
the great masses of mankind, whose daily loaf of 
bread is only to be procured by the labour of their 
hands, find their expectations cut off. It im- 
poverishes whole communities, reduces to ashes the 
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homesteads of thousands, " moistens the soil with 
human gore, makes mothers widows and children 
orphans, and it rarely opens for the conqueror a path 
that does not lie over putrefying heaps of mortality, 
over pillaged cities, ravaged fields and smoking 
ruins," l But deplorably great as these evils are, 
they are multiplied tenfold in a case of civil war, 
like that to which the psalm of the text refers. The 
unnatural Absalom raises his hand against his 
father's life and his country's peace. Many of the 
veterans whom David has so often led to victory, 
abandon his standard and go over to the usurper ; 
and the aged king who has raised his country to an 
eminence it never attained before, is compelled to 
quit his capital and go forth as an exile and a 
wanderer. Scarcely a post reaches David that does 
not announce some fresh desertion or gross act of 
treachery ; and, overwhelmed by the magnitude of 
the rebellion, and chief of all by the painful reflection 
that his own son is seeking his life, he appeals in his 
distress to the All-seeing God, and exclaims, HO * 
hy D*Dp &Y\ ^V )T\ " Lord 1 how mine enemies 
do increase; how numerous are they that rise up 
against me." 

In the second verse, the Psalmist sketches a pic- 
ture which is but too familiar to times of civil strife, 
when those who take no direct part in rebellion, but 
profess attachment to the government established 
by law, do nevertheless inflict the most serious mis- 
chief on the cause to which they pretend to be true, 



1 Channing. 
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by speaking the language of despair, and by assuming 
to interpret the present misfortune as a special visita- 
tion of Providence for some undefined sin into which 
the nation has fallen, or for some imaginary wrong 
committed by the Government. All this is made 
as clear, as if pages had been devoted to the descrip- 
tion of it, in the few words uttered by the Psalmist. 
D^Ni h TityW P« Vttk DnOIK D*m "Many say 
of me, no help is to be expected for him from God." 
But, plunged as David is, in the deepest distress, he 
does not despair. He appeals to the Almighty, the 
great disposer and controller of events, whom he re- 
gards as i€ his shield and the lifter up of his head ; " 
and, placing a firm reliance in the " Rock of Ages," 
the sorely stricken king declares that "he can lay 
him down and sleep," though "surrounded by 
enemies who set themselves up against him." The 
Psalmist concludes his pathetic hymn with the utter- 
ance of the sentiment of the text mWM *7 u With 
the Lord is help ;" at the same time offering up a 
devout petition for the prosperity of the common- 
wealth (*inyi!l *py TJJ), as if he had purposed to be- 
queath to us the lesson, that it becomes the patriot 
to lay aside all his private sorrows, when danger 
threatens the peace and the independence of his 
country. 

Turning aside for a while from the general bear- 
ing of the chapter of the psalm, I would nevertheless 
exhort my hearers to keep the text itself constantly 
in view, in as much as it embodies the idea that pre- 
vades the Scriptures, and which influenced the 
Hebrew people in all their national misfortunes, as well 
as in every struggle which they made for upholding 
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their commonwealth in ita integrity. " With the 
Lord is help," cried Moses, 2 when his people were 
placed in the most imminent peril on the shores of 
the Eed Sea ; and the self-same sentiment is echoed 
by David at the most critical period of his eventful 
life. To what part soever of the Bible we turn, we 
may be sure to light upon this cardinal truth, pro- 
claimed by the Hebrew people in the time of national 
peril. It falls from the lips of Gideon when the 
liberties of Palestine^ are threatened by a ruthless 
invader : it is uttered by Hezekiah when his capital 
is besieged by Sennacherib, and also by Mordecai 
when utter extermination appears to be the impend- 
ing fate of the Jewish exiles in the dominions of 
Persia. To-day the self-same truth is proclaimed 
aloud in our Synagogues; for, like our ancient 
fathers, we have no sentiments nearer at heart than 
those of the love of God and the love of our country. 
The Lord God of Hosts, in whom our ancestors 
placed their trust, is also the "Tower of our 
strength" and the fortress of our hope; and the 
same patriotic spirit which animated the Hebrews of 
a by-gone age when they prayed for " the prosperity 
of Jerusalem," 3 must unquestionably warm the breast 
of every one of us to-day whilst we are imploring 
the Almighty for the welfare of Britain. It is true 
that we have deep religious associations with the 
land of the Patriarchs, and that, in conformity with 
the promises of prophetic Scripture we maintain 
the belief that Israel will be restored to that land at 
the period of Messiah's advent, when all existing 



* Exod. xiv. 13, 14. 8 Ps. cxxii. 6. 
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political relations will be adapted to the glorious 
events consequent upon the coming of the regene- 
rator of the human race. But until that period 
arrives — a period of which no account is taken by- 
Israelites in any of their relations as citizens — the 
political Jerusalem of every Jew is the land of his 
birth, the land where he is a citizen amongst citizens, 
in fine, his native land, whose welfare and prosperity 
are identified with the dearest affections of his soul. 

Hence, brethren, we can bring home to ourselves 
to-day and in the fulness of the old Jewish spirit, the 
pious ejaculation of the text ; and we can proclaim 
it, as in times past Englishmen were wont to give 
expression to it, when their country had to put to 
the hazard of the sword its honor, its glory, its inde- 
pendence, and, at a period no farther distant than 
the opening of the present century, its very claim to 
a place on the map of Europe, In this Synagogue 
to-day there must be present some who remember 
the implicit faith which the nation placed in the 
sentiment of the text, and how, relying on the 
Divine protection, England's sons persevered amidst 
the neutrality of some states and the bondage of 
others, until the phantom of a Western Empire 
passed away and the safety and the independence of 
Britain were secured. 

Happily, the national disaster which we now de- 
plore in the Temple of God, is not to be compared 
in magnitude with the danger in which the Jewish 
state was involved at the epoch marked by the psalm 
of our text. Thank God we are at peace at home ; 
and so far from there being anything like impatience 
manifested of the sceptre of the Queen, there is 
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not perhaps to be found in the three kingdoms, 
a subject in whose affections our Koyal mistress 
does not reign. The scene of violence and strife 
is India, where British rule has been recognised 
for more than a century, and where the native 
populations have almost in every instance been 
treated with clemency and tender consideration, con- 
trasting strangely with the tyranny that prevailed 
during the centuries when the country was governed 
by the Moguls and their Satraps. Against this mer- 
ciful and humane rule, however, an alarming rebellion 
has broken out, accompanied by deeds of horror to 
which it would be difficult to find a parallel in modern 
times. It might have been hoped that we had sur- 
vived the age when acts of atrocity like those of which 
we have recently heard, were capable of being 
committed. The outrages that have been perpe- 
trated on defenceless women and children make 
the heart turn sick; and the tortures that have 
been inflicted in order to gratify the most savage 
lusts, throw the mind back on what the Bible re- 
cords of the crimes of the Canaanite nations, and for 
which a just and retributive Providence decreed 
their extermination from the earth. There is 
scarcely a deed of horror familiar to savage life that 
has not been practised by the rebels in their san- 
guinary career. They have overthrown the institu- 
tions which it cost civilization years and years of 
toil to build up ; they have shaken the Empire to its 
foundations ; and they are now engaged with Eng- 
land in a mortal struggle, the issues of which not 
only involve the preservation of India to the British 
Crown, but also the raising of a barrier against a 

M 
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new irruption of barbarians that threaten to sweep 
over a territory containing a population of two hun- 
dred millions of souls, and to engulph every vestige 
of the monuments which a century of progress and 
of humane and enlightened government has raised tip* 
Whilst this conflict is raging, our beloved Queeni 
mindful of the great biblical truth set forth in the 
text, has convoked the nation, to fall prostrate in 
prayer to day before Almighty Gtod, and to implore 
His aid on behalf of the expedition which has just 
left our shores, for the purpose of crushing this 
wicked rebellion, of staying the hand of the assassin 
and of the marauder, and of bringing back peace and 
security to a land* stained with crime and made 
drunk with blood. We must all admit the reason* 
ableness of the appointment of suoh a day of humili* 
ation and prayer ; and our presence here denotes our 
sense of the duty incumbent upon us to implore God 
to listen to the national cry and to " send help from 
His sanctuary, 5 ' 4 But whilst we appeal to the 
Almighty, without whose blessing no enterprise can 
have a successful issue, it behoves us to remember 
that we are all agents of His Providence, and that 
we are imperatively called upon at a time like this to 
make ourselves useful according to our several 
capacities, and to employ all the means at our com- 
mand in order to strengthen t<he hands of the execu- 
tive and to re-establish the authority of the Law 
where it has been so rudely violated. 

Whatever opinions we may entertain with respect 
to the causes which have produced this eerioufc 

rebellion, it is our duty as good citizens to practise 

■ . * — '■' " ■ ■ ■ ■ '■ » « * 

4 Ps. xx. 8. 
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Self-denial, and to refrain from indulging in harsh and 
intemperate criticisms, so that we may not in any wise 
paralyse the arm of the government by discussions 
of a merely speculative character. The immediate 
Object of every right-minded man should be, to put 
an end to anarchy and license, and to uphold the 
supremacy of the crown at every cost and under 
every pecuniary sacrifice, Equally incumbent is it on 
our part to repose full confidence in those who are 
appointed to the difficult and responsible task of ad- 
ministering affairs in the disturbed provinces of 
India. Nor must we display a hostile front to the 
government, if the humane principles applied to legi- 
timate warfare fail to be employed, in every instance, 
on the present occasion, whilst dealing with mis- 
creants who have cast a reproach on human nature* 
To be stern in the day of battle and to be moderate 
ttnd mercifiil in the hour of victory, is a maxim that 
every pulpit ought to inculcate, and it would but ill 
discharge its office, if it did not claim the exercise of 
clemency towards every foe, in whom the faintest 
glimmer of principle or of patriotism might be 
traced. But to indulge a maudlin sentimentality 
for those, in comparison with whose crimes canni- 
balism itself almost becomes tolerable, is to betray 
great folly and unmanly weakness. 

And^ whilst we proclaim our dependence on Grod, 
Who is all-sufficient to crown with success the arms 
of our country, let us not be unmindful of what wa 
owe to the wives and children of our brave soldiers 
who may fell in the present war. When Almighty 
God reveals Himself to us as the husband of the 
widow and the father of the orphan, it is very plaili 

m 2 
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that He desires to manifest Himself in these merci- 
ful relations through the agency of man* Be it, 
then, our care to prove ourselves on the present oc- 
casion the willing agents of the Lord's gracious 
Providence, and let us give generously, according to 
the means with which it has pleased God to bless us, 
towards the fund that is now being raised for the 
families of those who are sealing their country's 
cause with their blood, I need scarcely urge upon 
you, brethren, the conscientious discharge of this 
obligation. Benevolence is the birth-right of Eng- 
lishmen; and, happily, this God-like virtue has never 
failed to constitute a distinguishing feature in the 
character of the Israelite. 

My sermon draws to a close. Having ascribed all 
power to Him that controls the destiny of kingdoms 
and before whom the chapter of the future is laid 
open like a scroll ; and having also endeavoured to 
indicate, from the prescriptive words of the Psalmist, 
in what our duties as Jews and citizens consist, 
when a great calamity befalls our country; let us 
now echo from the recesses of our hearts the same 
devout petition with which David closes his exqui- 
site hymn *]Wli *py ?y " May thy benediction be 
upon thy people." Be this the burden of the peti- 
tion which is poured forth to-day from every church, 
chapel, and synagogue in the three kingdoms. And 
whilst we implore this divine blessing, let us also 
pray God that we may be permitted to witness 
its accomplishment from day to day, in the wis- 
dom and foresight of those who are called to Her 
Majesty's councils, in the perfect concord of their 
views, and in the energy of their purposes, as well as 
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in the patriotic and self-denying spirit, with which 
all political biasses and private and personal interests 
are immolated at the shrine of the National weal. 
Let us pray that the effects of God's blessing may be 
made practically evident in the readiness with which 
her vigorous sons respond to her summons **Tp 
arms " ; in the cheerfulness with which they rally 
round her standard ; in the fortitude and patience 
which they manifest under hardships and trials ; in 
the courage and intrepidity which they display on 
the field of battle, and, in every case where it caji 
prudently be shown, in the moderation, the mercy, 
and the humane spirit which they exhibit, in the 
hour of triumph. Finally, let us pray, that, before 
the present year is spent, peace will have been 
restored to the Empire, the wonted activity in 
every branch of its manufactures and in each depart- 
ment of its varied commerce will have returned, 
and well-grounded hopes will have arisen of the 
approximation of the happy age predicted for 
humanity by the inspired Seer : JIN DTO " fittbl 

» *s *a pxn hihyb td* iay neirn o^fi Sa Spa nyan 

WXl " When the Lord God shall wipe away the tear 
from every cheek, and cast aside the reproach of His 
people (the reproach of humanity) from off the whole 
world ; for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it." 3 

3 Isaiah xxv. 8. 
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Numb. vii. 84. 

ratan raw nw 

'< This is the dedication of the Altar." 

Bbbthebn, we have now completed the especial 
form of praise, thanksgiving and prayer for the re- 
consecration of this edifice to the worship of the 
Lord God of Israel, and we shall presently join in 
the ordinary afibernoon service. Let me, however, 
take advantage of the interval that occurs, to ad- 
dress to you a few words on the object for which we 
are met, and more especially x>n the question of in- 
strumental music, the one distinguishing feature 
which marks the present inauguration of our 
Temple of prayer. The text which I purpose to 
employ is found in the seventh chapter of the book 
of Numbers, and consists of three simple Hebrew 
words: PQT&n HMPl J1KT " This is the dedication of 
the Altar." 

The passage here quoted carries back our thoughts 
to the age of Moses, when the first ptP&> or place 
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set apart for private ami public devotion, was 
solemnly dedicated to the worship of the One and 
only God. From the earliest times rude altars had 
been raised, around which the patriarchs and their 
families met to offer homage to the Supreme Being 
and to implore protection and grace. But the text 
which I have chosen describes the epoch when 
Divine Worship was for the first time formally insti* 
toted and daily solemnized. The service performed 
in this primitive Tabernacle was significant and im» 
pressive ; but withal remarkably simple. The con* 
gregation was convoked by public summons and by 
the sound of trumpets and horns ; and the sacrifices 
which combined the SiTiy / HMO and TXtfbft engrossed 
so large a portion of the worship as to admii only of 
„ a very few short prayers, including the DUTD TOXip 
or priestly benediction, which Aaron and his descen- 
dants were charged to invoke on the supplicants at 
the Altar. 1 The jShechinah, or visible manifestation 
of God's majestic presence in the Sanctuary, 
awakened the most powerful emotions in the wor- 
shippers and laid them prostrate before the altar, 
from time to time, in profound meditation and in 
silent prayer; and it would seem, from various 
passages in the Psalms and other sacred books, that 
the Priest addressed the congregation after he had 
offered a supplication to the Deity, and that the 
Priest and the congregation responded in praises 
and in hymns "to the Most High God, the possessor 
of heaven and earth." 2 
Such were the leading features of the ordinary 

i Numb, vl 38—27. a Gen, xiv. 22* 
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daily service performed in the travelling Tabernacle 
of Moses. But on the three great festivals of Passover, 
Pentecost and Tabernacles, and more particularly on 
tP*flfiDn DV (the day of Atonement) the ceremonial 
was strikingly and awfully grand. With the excep- 
tion, however, of the *)£)& (Cornet) employed in the 
service on the festival of the first day of the seventh 
month (njmn UV)> and of the nVTSttJtn, or silver 
trumpets, which were sounded on feast days and on 
new moons, no mention is made of instrumental 
music in the Tabernacle which Moses constructed in 
the desert. The grand scale on which instrumental 
and vocal music was employed in the Temple of 
Solomon, and of which more will be said presently, 
fell in with the sentiments of a people enjoying 
peace, security, and a high state of national pros- 
perity ; but it was ill-suited to the condition of pil- 
grims in the desert who had as yet no country which 
they could call their own, and no spot of earth where 
a permanent abode might be found for their Taber* 
nacle. When Canaan was conquered by Joshua, 
the Ark of God, which had accompanied the 
Israelites in all their wanderings, was placed at 
Shiloh, in the territory of the tribe of Ephraim, 
where Joshua's head quarters appear to have been 
fixed : and at Shiloh, it was found in the age of El- 
kanah and Hannah, as well as during the infant 
years of the prophet Samuel. At the disastrous 
battle of Aphek, 8 subsequently called Eben-ezer, 4 the 
Ark of God was taken by the Philistines who kept 
possession of it for seven months. 6 On its being re- 

3 1 Sam. iv. 1. 4 Ibid. vii. 12. * Ibid. vi. 1. 
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stored to the Israelites, it was placed in W\y TFlp* 
whence it was removed by David and committed to 
the custody of Obed-edom, and finally it was trans- 
lated to Zion. 

Though the Divine service must have been inter- 
rupted for considerable intervals during the political 
troubles that befel the Israelites under the rule of 
the Judges, as well as in the period that followed the 
death of Eli, still there are good grounds for con- 
cluding that whenever the Tabernacle was made 
available, the worship performed there was of the 
same character as that which had been practiced in the 
age of Moses, and that no important change was in- 
troduced before David's accession to the throne. 
A fondness for music and melody, however, is 
clearly traceable amongst the Israelites as early as 
the times of Samuel; and no one can attentively 
read the Biblical records of that age without noting 
the idea then taking root, that music tends to kindle 
the imagination, to warm the heart, and to awaken 
the liveliest sentiments of piety. Abundant 
evidences exist to establish the fact that music was 
employed, during the administration of Samuel, in 
connection with some of the most important offices 
of religion. The Sacred Colleges or €i Schools of the 
Prophets," instituted for the purpose of qualifying 
young men for the functions of the priesthood, as 
well as for the giving out of the oracles of the Most 
High, owe their origin to the era of Samuel, if, in- 
deed, they were not the -creation of his own hand. 
In these schools music and singing were cultivated, 6 

6 1 Sam. x. 5. 
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and it is highly probable that the students spent a 
part of each day in choral chants to the praise of 
Almighty God, accompanied by stringed instruments 
and pipes. From a statement found in the second 
book of Kings, 7 it would seem that God's inspired 
messengers sometimes held music to be essential to 
the efficient discharge of their high functions* 
When Elisha was importuned by the king of Judah 
and the. king of Israel to pronounce the divine oracle 
concerning the issue of the Moabite war, the pro- 
phet said " Bring me a minstrel ; " and the spiritual 
influence of the music is thus described by the sacred 
historian " T ify Wtt JJO&n |3tt rmi "And it hap- 
pened that as the minstrel played, that the hand of the 
Lord came upon him (Elisha) /' 8 

But it was left for David, most probably one of 
the pupils of the " Schools of the Prophets," to de- 
monstrate in all its amplitude what is so happily ex- 
pressed by Dr. Lowth, that " music and song find 
their native home in sacred subjects ;" that they 
tend to elevate the soul high above the concerns of 
worldly life, to enlarge its spiritual capacities, and to 
bring it nearer and nearer to that exalted Being, who 
is the source of perfection. There is scarcely a 
hymn of the royal bard, appropriate to days of joy 
or to seasons of affliction, that does not yield some 
tribute of illustration and of proof, that music ap- 
peals to those sentiments which have their seat in 
the deepest recesses of the human heart, and elevates 



T 2 Kings iii. 15. 
8 Compare Cicero's assertion : — Pythagowei raentes euas a cogita- 
tionum intentione cantu fidibasqoe a4 toanquillitatem traducebat. 
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the spirit to what is pare, noble and sublime. Apart 
from the rich poetry and the exquisite parallelism 
which distinguish the book of Psalms, the whole col- 
lection is of so eminently a practical character, that 
it forms a complete manual for devotion in every 
condition and under every trial in which fleeting 
mortality can be placed. At the same time it must 
be conceded that, when employed in public congre- 
gation, many of the Psalms of David are out of 
place and lose much of their native force, in the ab- 
sence of instrumental music. They were composed 
expressly for the vocal and instrumental accompani- 
ments, with which they were to be performed in the 
Sanctuary ; and, at the command of David himself, 9 
they were sung by alternate choirs, the one choir 
executing the hymn itself, whilst the other sung a 
particular distich, which was regularly interposed at 
given intervals, A striking parallelism prevails 
throughout most of the Psalms. Each verse is 
divided into two hemistichs, both of which embody 
the self-same proposition, though the form of expres- 
sion is different : and this rhythm of idea, or corres- 
pondence in sense, between the two hemistichs, pro- 
duces a perfect harmony, which may be brought out 
in a measure by a good and tasteful reader, but can 
only be developed to perfection by means of the ac- 
companiments of music and song. The earlier books 
of the Bible afford abundant instances of this kind 
of parallelism, some of which are found in the Pen- 
tateuch itself.* u This mode of offering praise to God," 
says Bishop Lowth, " was bo familiar tp the Hebrew 

9 Ezraiii. 10, 11. a Gen. iv. 23, 24. 
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mind, that in the vision of Isaiah, 10 the prophet de- 
scribes the Seraphim as alternately singing to the 
glory of the Almighty. BTJp TDX1 tXI *?K HI tOff\ 

rnaa p«n Sa N?a roana » emp my " The one 

(band of Seraphim) responded to the other and al- 
ternately exclaimed, Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of 
Hosts, the whole earth is filled with His glory." 

After the recovery of the possessions which the 
Philistines and other enemies had wrested from the 
Hebrews, and when Israel found itself in the enjoy- 
ment of peace and national prosperity, David, the 
reigning sovereign, brought the public worship into 
unison with the improved social condition of the 
people, and introduced into the sanctuary vocal and 
instrumental music on a most extensive scale. He 
instituted twenty-four classes of musicians and 
singers, and placed them under the direction of two 
hundred and eighty-eight leaders, the most renowned 
of whom were Asaph, Heman and Jeduthun. Nor 
should it seem that the singers were of the male sex 
exclusively, since the three daughters of Heman 11 
are mentioned in the list of performers. Solomon 
adopted, under God's immediate sanction, the views 
of his father David with respect to public worship ; 
and I take leave to apply the words of my text 
JiaMbn MJft fiNT* in reference to the dedication of the 
first Temple of Jerusalem, in as much as sacred 
music and psalmody were amongst its chief external 
features. Of the extraordinary influences wrought 
on the worshippers by the services of thte Holy 
Temple, of the pious sentiments with which it 

*o I«. vi. « 1 Chron. xxv. 5. 6. 
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warmed the hearts of the sons and the daughters of 
Israel, and of the passionate love which w$ts univer- 
sally manifested for the " Sanctuary on the hill of 
Zion," "where," as the poet sings, "to spend a 
single day was held preferable to passing a thousand 
days elsewhere' * 12 I need only say, in the words 
of the sacred historian, "Are they not written in the 
records of Israel ? " 

If we count some three hundred years from the 
time of " the dedication of the Altar " by Solomon, 
we are set down at the period when the corrupt 
monarchy "of Judah, and the gross idolatry with 
which it had for the most part identified itself, 
brought an eclipse over the glory of the Temple. 
During a portion of the reign of Ahaz, the holy 
house was shut up after having been polluted by the 
obscene practices of idolatry, and public worship was 
suspended for some years. It was the privilege and 
the glory of Hezekiah, the successor of Ahaz, to re- 
store the Divine Service in its purity ; and on the 
day when the Temple was re-consecrated, the same 
character of worship which David had introduced, 
appears to have been adopted by Hezekiah. " He 
appointed the Levites in the house of the Lord 
with cymbals, with psalteries and harps, according 
to the charge of David, and of Gad, the king's seer, 
and of Nathan the prophet, for so was the command 
of God by His prophets. 13 toTO! HMn JTNT " Such 
was the dedication of the Altar " by the pious and 
God-fearing Hezekiah. 

The second Temple of Jerusalem, which was 

* Ps. lxxxiv. 10. > 3 2 Cbron. xxix. 25. 
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raised underthe auspices of Zerubbabel, Haggai, E«ra, 
and Nehemiah, after the return of the captives of 
Judah from Babylon, offered, in many respects, a 
melancholy contrast to the magnificent Temple of 
Solomon.The rW2& no longer pervaded the Sanctuary, 
and the venerable Ark of God, the cherished object of 
the Hebrews, which had accompanied their fathers 
in all their wanderings in the desert, was no more, 
although history is silent with respect to the manner 
in which it had disappeared. The religious unity of 
the Jews was in a measure restored and the public 
worship reconstituted ; but the political horizon was 
overcast, and national independence, in the proper 
sense of the word, seemed to have departed, for the 
glorious era of the Maccabees had not yet d&wned. 
The few old men then living who remembered the 
fWjnrva (first Temple) with all its glories and 
proud associations, were painfully affected by th# 
contrast which offered itself, when the foundations 
of the *J# ITS (second Temple) were laid* Still 
sacred music and song had become so essential a part 
of Jewish public worship, that notwithstanding the 
untoward events just mentioned, and to which Ezra 
makes especial reference, 14 musical instruments were 
employed on laying the' foundations of the second 
Temple, on the consecration of the edifice when it 
was completed, and, in feet, during the whole period 
of the existence of the holy house. True ho mention 
is made of the organ, for the all-sufficient reason 
that this instrument was not then known ; but there 
can be little question that, if it had been in existence, 
our ancestors of the second Temple would have gladly 

H.Ezraiii. 12,13. 
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availed themselves of it for public worship. The 
S*?n, if the opinion of Rasohi is to be adopted, sent 
forth as fall a volume of sound as the organ, and the 
same may be said of the instrument spoken of in the 
Talmud, under the name of Jlfi^JD, 15 the 'properties 
of which with respect to the transmission of sound, 
must have been truly marvellous* 

When Christianity started into being, the new 
Ohuroh availed itself at once of the office of the pul- 
pit, one of the distinctive characteristics of Jewish 
worship ; but a considerable period elapsed before it 
employed music in the solemnization of its services. 
The severe persecution with which Christianity was 
assailed in its infancy by the Roman Emperors, 
obliged the disciples of that creed to hold its meet- 
ings in secluded places, to which instrumental music 
would have been as unsuitable as to the iron rale 
under which the Church was then groaning. At the 

15 (Erachin 10. Col. 2). )bw -Q KIT said that WHO. 'T had 
learned from ^ft*1&e> that there was in the Temple a shovel-formed 
instrument, iWUD, in which there were ten apertures, from each 
of which proceeded ten kinds of musical sounds, making a total 
of one hundred sounds. In the Boraitha (external Mishna) it is 
taught that it measured a cubit, and was a cubit in height; a handle 
protruded from it, and it had ten apertures each producing a hundred 
kinds of sounds. (The Gemara adds : pnW 11 }toftt a*> 1D« 
KJVJno yr&D), which is thus explained in the gloss attributed to 
Bashi KDM TWSXh T\VWQ *\T1 "It is the Wa7 of the Boraitha 
to exaggerate.") 

In Mishna, Tamid, chap. iii. 8, " is said that it the sound of the 
TlftnMS was heard as far as Jericho." A marginal gloss in Erachin 10. 
CoL 2 explains t " there were two kinds of IWttD, one for removing 
the ashes, and the other for the performance of music." Maimonides, 
in his commentary on the Mishna, Tamid, iii. 8, says " probably 
tfee musical instrument was called nfinjD from its shape, which 
was like a fchovel. p »wn firm W *«fc IWTO *opiP TPBK. 
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close of the third century, however, Christianity ex- 
perienced a most beneficial change with respect to 
its political relations with Rome : and at the opening 
of the fourth century, when Constantino was made 
Emperor, it had grown all powerful, and had become, 
in its turn, a persecutor of conscience. By this time 
the Church had drifted so far away from the landmarks 
of Judaism, and waxed so antagonistic to every 
practice of Jewish origin, that instrumental music, 
far from being introduced into the services, was 
positively condemned by many of the Fathers, on 
the sole ground that it had been an auxiliary of wor- 
ship among the Jews. 16 After a while these views 
were considerably modified, and very late in the 
fourth century, hymnology was introduced and 
cantors were appointed, and the use of antiphonies 
soon followed. Gregory the Great promoted the es- 
tablishment of choirs in the Church, and the first 
organ mentioned by occidental writers is that pre- 
sented to Pepin in the year 757, by the Byzantine 
Emperor, Constantine Copronymus. 

The barbarous treatment practised towards the 
Jews, the persecutions to which they were exposed 
for many successive centuries after the fall of Jeru- 
salem, and the severe pains and penalties under 
which they met together for the solemnization of 
divine worship, banished from their minds all idea of 
bringing back music to the Synagogue. The revival 
of letters, the invention of printing, and more parti- 
cularly, the Reformation, breathed upon the age a 

16 On this ground Thomas Aquinas objected even at a later period 
to the introduction of the organ into Cathedrals. 
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more clement and humane spirit, and the hand of in- 
tolerance pressed less and less heavily upon the 
Jews. Still they were treated as aliens, and sub- 
jected to many grievances and galling acts of oppres- 
sion ; and, whilst in that unhappy condition, it can- 
not excite surprise that music should not have found 
admission into their public services. At the conse- 
cration of a new Synagogue the sound of instruments 
might occasionally have been heard ; but so long a 
period had passed away since the era of the Temple 
of Jerusalem, that a rabbinical notion prevailed, al- 
though Scripture affords not a particle of authority 
for such an opinion, that it was sinful to employ 
music in the Synagogue on Sabbaths and festivals. 
About two hundred years ago there was an organ in 
the Alt-neue Schul at Prague, but it was only played 
on Fridays, before the commencement of the Sabbath 
psalm. It is difficult, however to reconcile the con- 
flicting views of men, who proclaim on every Sabbath 
day that " it is a good thing to sing praises unto God 
accompanied by the strains of instrumental music," 16 
and who yet maintain it to be sinful to carry that 
object into effect. The first organ employed in the 
Synagogue for general worship was that introduced 
by Jaqobsohn into the Temple at Berlin some forty- 
eight years ago. Since that time, it has been em- 
ployed in many continental Synagogues, and it now 
obtains in the congregation of British Jews at Man- 
chester. 

In the brief and necessarily imperfect sketch 
which I have just furnished of public worship among 
the Jews, my hearers will hardly have failed to be 

* Ps. xcii. 2, 3, 4, 

N 
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struck with the fact, that whilst the principles of 
Judaism have remained fixed and immutable since 
the days of Moses, the ceremonial or external worship 
has been subjected to constant modifications, accor- 
ding to the changes in the political and social relations 
in which the Jewish people have been placed. The 
form of worship in Solomon's Temple offered a marked 
contrast to that which was originally practiced in the 
Tabernacle of Moses* The worship in the second 
Temple differed in many respects from that of the 
first; and wider changes still occurred when the 
Temple was replaced by the Synagogue, and when 
liturgies were substituted for the sacrificial rite, 
which was peculiar to the holy land. With these 
historical evidences before us, we may fearlessly ad- 
vance the proposition, that in as much as time has 
wrought its influence on the forms of worship, the 
exigencies of time may again be consulted for the 
purpose of bringing our ritual practices into harmony 
with our mental, social and political progress. 

On this intelligible principle we acted some eigh- 
teen years since, when this congregation was called 
into being, and experience has satisfied us that the 
principle is an eminently practical one. Every mo- 
dification which we then introduced was denounced 
by some uncompromising advocates of u things as 
they are," as an act of treason against the religion of 
our fathers, The abbreviation of the service was 
declared to be an innovation ; the pulpit was an in- 
novation, and so was the choir. But time maintains 
the battle of truth and, in the end, carries the vic- 
tory ; and we cannot but feel thankful to God that 
we have lived to see the day, when some of the im- 
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provements (as we think) which we introduced into 
the Synagogue, are now adopted by our brethren of 
other congregations, by whom they had been de- 
nounced. To-day we bring back to the house of 
G-od one of its ancient practices, and we inaugurate 
an organ for the first time in a Synagogue of this 
metropolis ; and we devoutly pray that it may prove 
one of the means — for it is a means only — of elevating 
our spirits to the Great Almighty Father, whenever 
we join in praise and thanksgiving to His holy name ; 
and that it may awaken in us sentiments of pious 
warmth and ardent devotion lYpJtrip D^BOI thty % fi*3 
" As in olden days and former years." 1T Will it be 
held presumptuous, if I venture to express my belief, 
that there are some now assembled here who will 
live to see the time, when the same help to devotion, 
with which we this day crown our efforts fortheregene- 
ration of the Synagogue, will have found its way 
into many other Jewish congregations in this land ? 
Still let me guard you, dear congregants, against 
indulging the idea that the organ occupies the chief 
place in the consecration of our Temple of Prayer. 
The leading feature in the inauguration of the 
Tabenacle of Moses was not the external worship, 
but the heart-felt love of religion made manifest on 
that occasion by the thousands of devout supplicants 
that prostrated themselves at the Altar. Again, at 
the consecration of the Temple of Solomon, the 
magnificence of the building, the pomp of the ritual, 
the gorgeousness of priestly decoration, and the 
sounds that came from hundreds of instruments and 
from thousands of vocal performers, weighed not as 

*7 Malachi iii. 4. 

N 2 
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much as a feather with Him " that searcheth the 
heart," when compared with the true prayerful spirit 
which the worshippers brought to the shrine of the 
Sanctuary. So, brethren, the leading feature in the 
dedication of our Synagogue to-day is not the organ 
nor its appliances ; but the pure motive that brings 
you hither, and the earnest piety in which your souls 
are enwrapped. To consecrate our Synagogue in 
the true Jewish spirit, we must adopt the resolution 
to cultivate within these hallowed walls, an intense 
love of Almighty God with all our hearts, with all 
our mind, and with all our means ; a love of our 
country, and a love of mankind of every clime and 
of ^every creed. In fine, here we must acquire a 
knowledge of our preceptive vocation as Israelites, 
which is to accomplish, or to assist in accomplishing 
the great and glorions end for which Solomon, at 
the inauguration of his Temple, prayed thus, " that 
Thy people may instruct all the nations of the earth 
to worship and to fear Thee, even as Thou art wor- 
shipped and feared by Thy people Israel," 18 njH Wtb 

my }*n wbm Kin " *a pan w hi "so that ail 

the peoples of the earth may be made to know, that 
the Lord is God, and that there is no other divine 
power." 19 

Such a temper of mind and such a disposition of 
heart constitute the essence of the work for which 
we are here met : and, if I might be permitted to con- 
clude as I began, with the words of the text, I would 
say, rftTDPI Win n«1 " This is the dedication of the 
Altar." 

i 8 1 Kings viii. 43. »» Ibid. ver. 60. 



XV. 
GOD'S LIGHT AND GOD'S TRUTH. 

Preached on "prim Hpf! 'S TUP (June 30, 1860.) 
Ps. xliii., 3, 4, 5. 

Sw "|^np vi *?*< wx >my> nan -jnew *p w ^ 
r«:e> •?« fo dviSk na» Sk rowan ♦♦ frottiM) 
n» vtt wnwn na * vi^n dtiSk to» 711x1 <fw 

" Vouchsafe to send me Thy light and Thy truth : let them lead 
me and bring me to Thy holy mountain and to Thy tabernacle. So 
shall I come to the altar of God, the God of my joy, and so shall I 
praise Thee with the Kinnor, 1 O God. my God. Why art thou down- 
cast, O my soul, and why art thou disquieted ? Hope in God." 

The 42nd and 43rd Psalms stand apart from each 
other in the form in which they have come down to 
us; but there can be little doubt that they were 
originally joined, and that they constituted one Psalm. 
Commentators are very far from being agreed with 

1 Kinnor, Heb. 1133 rendered in the Anglican version u harp," 
the national instrument of the Hebrews, and well known throughout 
Asia. It was the earliest musical instrument with which man was 
acquainted, and it is mentioned together with that of 3219, 
incorrectly translated in the A.V. " organ,*' as having been invented 
in the Antediluvian period (Gen. iv., 27). Dr. Kalisch (Hist, and 
Crit. Comm. on the Old Testament) considers Kinnor to stand for 
the whole class of stringed instruments (HWH), as 22W, says he, 
" is the type of all wind instruments." Writers who connect the 
Kivvpa with KivvpoQ (wailing) Ktvvpofiai (I lament), conjecture that 
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respect to the author of the Psalm. Rashi may be 
considered to affix to it too early a date when he as- 
cribes its composition to the sons of that Korah who 
rose in rebellion against Moses. Kimchi inclines to 
the opinion, that it is the genuine work of David, 
who dedicated it to the Korahite family, so famous 
.in their age for their musical acquirements. The 
view generally adopted, however, is that which Aben 
Ezra reports R. Mosh£ to have formed, viz : — that it 
was composed during the Seventy Years of captivity 
in Babylon. Paulus admits this as the most probable 
of all the conjectures in which Biblical critics have 
indulged, touching the writer and the age of the 
Psalm. 2 

But to what epoch soever the sacred hymn is to 
be ascribed, its spiritual excellence is established be- 
yond the need of demonstration ; and in the whole 
collection of D vPin no composition is to be met with 
that surpasses it in piety, earnestness, and depth of 
feeling. It occupies a place in our ritual for the 
festival 'of rVDD: but it is applicable to all seasons, 
and it is a Psalm, in which men of all creeds may 
prayerfully unite. Amidst the variety of conflicting 



this instrument was only employed by the Greeks on occasions of 
sorrow and distress. It was different, however, with the Hebrews, 
amongst whom the Kinnor served as an accompaniment to songs of 
cheerfulness and mirth, as well as of religious praise and thanksgiving 
(Gen. xxxi. 27; 1 Sam. xvi. 23 ; 2 Chr. xx. 28; Ps. xxxiii 2). 
It was rarely used, if ever, by the Hebrews, in times of private or 
national affliction* For further information, see article by D. W. 
M. on Kinnor , Dictionary of the Bible, Murray, I860. 

2 Hitzig attributes the composition of Ps. xliii. to the age of the 
Maccabees (Die Psalmen, p. 93. 
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opinions that prevail on dogmatic theology and on 
ritual discipline, a universal assent is given to the 
Psalms as a text book of supplication and prayer; 
and those sweet songs and pathetic lamentations 
which spoke to the heart of every supplicant of the 
Temple of Jerusalem are held in our times by persons 
of all religious denominations, to be marvellously 
adapted to the purposes of devotion, in every phase 
of being and under every vicissitude in which mortal 
man is placed. Even the Chaldean conquerors of the 
Kingdom of Judah, whose prejudices against the 
faith of the Hebrews were so strong as to move them 
to obtain the enactment of a law which made it a 
capital offence to offer prayer to the God of Israel, 
could not resist the power which the Psalms exerted 
over their imaginations and over their better feelings. 
}Vtf V&ti )& VW " Sing for us some of the songs of 
Zion," a seems to have been a request very often made 
to the captive Hebrews by their foreign masters. 

Amongst the reasons assigned for the universal 
reputation which the Psalms have acquired in 
every generation of mankind, their singular merit as 
literary compositions, their poetic excellence and their 
skilful parallelism might be mentioned. Yet these 
extrinsic merits count for little when placed in com- 
parison with the holy light that illumines the " Songs 
of Zion," the religious truth that marks each con- 
ception of thought, and the vastness of the spiritual 
capacities which melted into devotion the heart of 
the sacred poet, when he gave expression to a hymn 
like that which I have chosen for the present lecture. 

It has been remarked, that no two beings differ more 

3 Ps. cxxxvii. 3. 
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widely from each other than man and man, and the 
axiom applies with peculiar force when considered in 
relation to the correct or incorrect notions which 
mankind entertain of public and private devotion. 
We are all creatures of prayer ; and though there be 
some who seldom join in the public services, and have 
few sentiments in common with the spirit of the estab- 
lished ritual, they must nevertheless have made the ex- 
perience that there are days in their lives, when prayer 
forces itself upon them as a necessity of their nature. 
Let a man be placed in what condition of being soever 
he may, be he high or low, rifch or poor, he can 
hardly fail to be reminded by the occurrences daily 
brought under his notice, that this world is not his 
permanent home, but that, as Scripture saith, he is 
only here as a stranger and a sojourner. 1 To-day he 
may be in the possession of varied blessings and ad- 
vantages; but nothing is more uncertain than the 
duration of the time for which they will be continued 
unto him. In fact, he possesses nothing that he 
knows absolutely removed beyond the reach of the 
accidents and the vicissitudes to which mortals are 
exposed. Placed, therefore, as we all are, in a state 
of utter dependence on a power superior to ourselves, 
and instructed by many a failure of the unsoundness 
of ottr own judgment, of thefallibility of our reason, and 
of our blindness to the future, we must plainly per- 
ceive how impossible it would be for us to fulfil our 
appointed mission on the earth, and to qualify our- 
selves for the immortal state that awaits us beyond 
the grave, unless we solicited and obtained assistance 
from above. 

1 Ps. xxxix. 13. 
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To a proposition like this a universal assent will 
be given. But an extremely wide difference may be 
remarked with respect to the manner and the spirit 
in which mankind solicit the divine aid. With many, 
prayer degenerates into a mere habit, and is offered 
up for the most part with cold indifference. The de- 
votions of such men consist of a round of ritual ob- 
servances performed with mechanical precision, as if 
the efficacy of prayer could be tested by the length of 
time it occupied, or by the quantity of words which 
the lips poured forth. If a man have no higher 
and holier appreciation of prayer — the channel of 
communication between a responsible creature and 
his God — than that of giving utterance to a volume 
of sound with which the pious sentiments of the heart 
do not harmonize, he may stand by the hour's 
length with the prayer-book in his hands and with 
the accents of supplication on his lips, and he will 
only resemble what the renowned Athenian philoso- 
pher describes as " the forms which, with their faces 
downwards, converse with sounds and shadows, but 
not with the life of spirituality and truth." 

Others, however, happily, there are, who, regarding 
prayer in the same spirit as it was conceived by an 
Abraham, a Moses, and an Elijah, look to the heart as 
the proper source of all the petitions which they ad- 
dress to the throne of mercy and grace. The Psalmist, 
whose pathetic hymn we are now considering, offers 
to us an illustrious example of a man of prayer in its 
true sense. He seldom or never failed to make his 
prayer victorious when he entered the Sanctuary of 
the Lord. His morning oblation inspired him with 
well-grounded hopes that the day which he had so 
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auspiciously commenced, would be spent by him in 
piety, in usefulness, benevolence, and self-control. 
Whilst he lay prostrate before the altar in prayer, he 
felt that the odour of sanctity was diffiised over his 
thoughts and his actions, and that the petition which 
his heart was pouring forth, was ascending to heaven 
like the grateful incense of olden times, and de- 
scribed in Scripture phrase as w? niTJ fl*1. It is much 
to be hoped, that, amongst the congregants whom I am 
now addressing, there are some who experience sen- 
timents somewhat akin to those which have just been 
described, whilst they are engaged in their devotions 
and also after they have ceased to pray. If there be 
others whose prayers do not awaken in their hearts 
such sublime sensations, but who retire from the 
house of God, on the termination of public worship, 
with a sense of languor and indifference, the passage 
of the text is well calculated to satisfy them as to the 
cause of their failure. They enter upon the sacred 
duty of prayer with sentiments widely different from 
those described in the Psalm. They rely more on 
outward objects than in God ; and whilst the mind is 
distracted by worldly considerations, it is impossible 
to give up the whole heart to the Lord and to pray 
to Him with earnestness and unction. 4 

When we hear the writer of the Psalm of the text 
indulge in such glowing terms of the effects of 
prayer, it becomes to us a matter of some in- 



4 nbyvh nVi hbd*? wy jnn? ins %anon « He that prays 

ought to direct his eyes downwards and his heart upwards, (Talm. 
B. Yebamoth, 105, Co, 2). 
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terest to ascertain what preparations lie makes 
and what means he employs in order to ren- 
der his devotions so acceptable to God and so rich in 
spiritual benefit. Viewing the holy suppliant, as he 
exhibits himself from time to time in his sacred 
hymns, we shall not find him heedlessly rushing into 
the presence of God, with a heart unprepared for 
sacred communion. Before he draws aside the cur- 
tain and enters the sanctuary, he appears to medi- 
tate profoundly on the solemn office in which he is 
about to engage. Whom is he going to address ? 
The great, mighty and awful Lord, the Father and 
Judge of man, before whom " nations are as a drop 
from the bucket and are accounted as dust in the 
balance." 5 And what is the burden of his prayer ? 
He comes to petition for a renewal of the mercies 
by which alone his feeble steps are upheld ; to ask 
for life, for health, for the daily loaf for himself and 
his household ; to implore relief in sickness, consola- 
tion in bereavement, and increased support as old 
age advances and infirmities multiply. Moreover, he 
comes to petition for faith to overcome temptation, 
for moral courage to encounter trials, and for forti- 
tude and hope to cheer him when he shall be sum- 
moned to pass through; what David, in his inimitable 
phraseology, calls "the valley of the shadow of 
death." 6 

The magnitude of the blessings which he implores, 
and the majesty, the power and the beneficence of 
the Supreme Being, who alone can grant all that 
is solicited, amaze and overwhelm the supplicant. 
He reflects maturely, and, before he ventures to pray, 

* Isaiah xl. 15. 6 Ps. xxiii. 4. 
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he examines his inward condition. Is his heart so 
pure as to make him worthy that the light of God's 
countenance should shine upon him ? Is his soul 
enwrapped in faith ? Is he bringing to the altar the 
offering of his spirit, and not the mere mechanical 
utterance of his lips ? He feels how indispensable it 
is to the success of his petition, that he should satisfy 
his conscience on these momentous questions ; and so 
he introduces his general prayer with the supplica- 
tory words of the text " Lord, vouchsafe to send me 
Thy light and Thy truth ; let them lead me and let 
them bring me to Thy holy mountain and to Thy 
tabernacle." 

A few moments' study, therefore, of the hymn be- 
fore us, suffices to account for the difference between 
the effects of the Psalmist's prayer, and of that 
which is ordinarily offered up by languid and indif- 
ferent worshippers. The Psalmist enters the Sanc- 
tuary duly prepared for communion with his Maker. 
He comes to pray with God's light in his mind and 
with God's truth in his heart. He approaches the 
altar like one who is conscious of the many imper- 
fections of his nature, and of the sins into which his 
pride and his passions have betrayed him; and before 
an accent of prayer escapes his lips, his heart is 
moved by repentance for the evil which he has done, 
and the pious resolution of an amended life is formed. 
Thus, purified from sin and refreshed in spirit, he 
prays with fervour, and acknowledges the Divine 
blessings with the liveliest gratitude. He knows 
how to address his Father in Heaven with humility 
and faith, and how to lay before the foot-stool of the 
Lord all his troubles and necessities. Experience has 
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taught him, that, in order to pray with efficacy, the 
supplicant must feel the cravings of the spirit as 
keenly as the wants of the body. 

Endued with the grace of God's light in his mind 
and God's truth in his heart, which he has so 
earnestly solicited, the Psalmist gives practical 
evidence of the important principle, that in the 
hour of prayer, it behoves the worshipper to have 
more regard to the control of his passions and to 
the proper preparation of the heart, than to the parti- 
cular form of words in which his supplication is clothed. 
He has acted upon this principle, and he therefore 
retires from the Sanctuary filled with religious joy 
and with peace of mind, because conscience whispers 
to him that the same answer with which Solomon's 
petition was met by God yb&n n« *n$W " I have 
heard thy prayer " 7 is now accorded to his supplica- 
tion. His devotions are ended, but the blessed in- 
fluences of the Sanctuary act upon him still : for, 
having unburdened his heart to God and given full 
expression to the griefs with which he was oppressed, 
he feels that a heavy weight is removed from his 
spirit, and that in the place where all before had 
seemed darkness and despair, the rays of light and 
of hope now break forth. He entered the Sanctuary 
of the Lord a man of sorrow and grief, and he leaves 
it like a child that has made his peace with a tender 
father whose voice he had disobeyed ;like a child who 
has won back his father's confidence and love. All 
this may be fairly implied from the colloquy which 
the holy man holds with his spirit after his prayer is 
ended : "Why shouldst thou be downcast, O my soul, 

7 1 Kings, ix. 3. 
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and why shouldst thou be disquieted? Put thy 
hope in God." 8 

Brethren, when we seriously take to heart these 
important truths, which a careful study of our Psalm 
brings to light, we cease to feel surprise that the de- 
votions of the sacred poet should have called down 
spiritual blessings that so rarely crown the prayers 
uttered by the majority of supplicants. We can now 
plainly perceive the means by which the Psalmist 
was enabled to return to his home, or to mix in the 
world, after his visit to the Sanctuary, filled with 
peace, hope and delight. With the Lord's light in the 
mind and with the Lord's truth in the heart, public 
and private devotion produce an effect scarcely known 
to the formal worshipper, who prays at stated times 
in conformity with a prevailing custom, and who 
mechanically gives expression to the words of his 
lips with which the sentiments of his heart have no 
affinity. Prayer of itself is only an external form : 
its sole value as an act of devotion consists in the 
proper disposition of the heart, and of the sentiments 
which influence the supplicant whilst he is commun- 
ing with " God, the God of the spirits of all flesh." 9 

There can be little doubt that the Psalmist must 
have taken a far higher estimate of the privileges 
and blessings of public worship than the majority of 
those who frequent the Synagogues in our times are 
disposed to form, when he penned the exquisite 
hymn with which we inaugurate our nn30 service. 
" How lovely are thy tabernacles, O Lord of Hosts," 10 
exclaims the pious supplicant. " A single day spent 
in thy courts is preferable to a thousand passed else- 

8 Ps. xlii. 12. ; xliii. 5. 9 Numb, xxvii. 16. 10 Ps. lxxxiv. 1. 
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where." " He must have looked forward to his visit 
to the sanctuary with sentiments very different from 
those with which, in all probability, many a wor- 
shipper has come hither on the present Sabbath day, 
when he gave expression to the words of the hymn 
of the text KOK»*na "n h*b twtaxf? *BPM P7N0X 
DTTJK *JS PIJPKtt " My sou l thirstethfor God, for the 
living God ; when shall I again come and present 
myself before God?" 12 

Every congregant will have perceived, from what 
has been advanced, how much useful and important 
instruction, the Psalm before us affords to those who 
join in prayer from no higher or holier motive than 
that of outward conformity to a prevailing custom. 
Here we are taught to appreciate at its proper worth 
the privilege accorded to us by our Almighty Father, 
to enter His temple at all times and to make our way 
straight to His throne, without a priest and without 
a mediator; to confide to Him our sorrows, our 
anxieties and our fears; to ask for His unerring 
counsel when we are placed in difficulty and in 
doubt; and to implore His merciful support when 
trials and vicissitudes overtake us, and when domestic 
affictions and bereavements lacerate our spirits, and 
plunge us almost into the depths of despair. Here we 
are instructed to look for the proper source of prayer 
not in stereotyped formularies, but in the sanctity of 
our feelings, the subserviency of our inclinations, the 
constancy of our faith, the purity of our lives, and in 
the filial submission which we manifest to the Lord's 
supreme will. Truly these are the essentials of wor- 

11 Ps. lxxxiv. 2. *c p 8 . xlii. 16. 
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ship, and these are the qualifications for all who 
would pray to God with efficacy either in the public 
Synagogue or in the private chamber. 

The fault must be set down to the imperfect way 
in which I have performed my task, if, with such a 
text as the Psalm under consideration, I have failed 
to bring the question of true prayer right home to 
reason and to the feelings of my congregants. Mine 
is the fault, brethren, if you quit the house of God 
to-day, without bearing away with you the convic- 
tion, that, when you present yourselves in supplica- 
tion before God in Synagogue or at home, it is im- 
possible for you to pray effectually, unless you be im- 
pressed with a profound sense of the Lord's mercy 
and compassion, of His holiness and grace, as well as 
of the proper preparation of the spirit which prayer- 
ful communion requires. Mine is the fault, if I have 
failed to satisfy your reason, that when the text in- 
vites you to come to prayer with " God's light in your 
minds and with God's truth in your hearts," it means, 
that you are to consider well whom you are addres- 
sing, and also whether your affections are so attuned 
as to qualify you to commune with the great Searcher 
of hearts, and to inspire you with a humble confidence 
that your prayer will be heard and that what you pe- 
tition for will be granted. If the sermon of to-day, con- 
gregants, shall have made you familiar with these holy 
truths, you will feel, that whenever you come to this 
temple to supplicate " Him that heareth prayer," 18 
God will attend less to what your lips utter, than to 
what your heart conveys, and that before He registers 

" Ps. lxv. 3. 
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your words, He will note whether they harmonize 
with your true sentiments, and whether the source 
of your prayer is a spirit purified from sin by means 
of repentance, restitution and amendment. 

Moreover, as I would desire to make the doctrine 
which has been evolved from the Psalm of the text, 
clear and convincing to the most ordinary intellect, 
I invite my youthful hearers to attend to what I am 
about to say in conclusion, not as an inference drawn 
from the lesson of to-day, but as embracing a truth 
plainly taught in God's revealed word. If there 
should unhappily be present at Synagogue to-day any 
child who has set at nought the great fifth com- 
mandment " Honour thy father and thy mother ; " 
any child that has violated the natural ties of affec- 
tion and perverted his happy home into an arena of 
strife by his ungovernable temper, his selfishness, his 
obstinacy, or his want of forbearance and brotherly 
love ; any child whose heart is stained by falsehood, 
deceit, envy or revenge — let him incline his ear to 
the grave but incontrovertible fact, that, if he have 
not repented and resolved to amend his ways, his 
prayers to-day have been disregarded by Him that 
u examines the heart and the reins," 1 and that he 
will be condemned to quit the Synagogue, as Scrip- 
ture expresses it Dp*% " empty " or, devoid of spiri- 
tual profit. His appearance here in bodily form will 
have brought him no advantage, because God's truth 
was notinhis heart and God's light was not in his mind. 
As in olden times, the leper was forbidden to join the 
camp until his disease was removed, so he that 

1 Ps. vii. 10. 
o 
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should presume to come before God in prayer with 
such heavy sins upon his soul, and for which no 
atonement had been made, would be accounted as a 
moral leper, and as one disqualified to approach the 
throne of righteousness. 

Brethren, it would be well for us all to give our- 
selves up to a few moments' serious reflection, as our 
rabbinical fathers recommend, 14 before we commence 
the Synagogue worship, so that we might be brought 
to regard prayer in its proper spirit, to feel prayer, 
and to offer it up agreeably to the instructive words 
of the Psalm of the text. If we come to the Sanc- 
tuary with God's light in our minds and with His 
truth in our hearts, we may indulge the hope, that 
these attributes will be with us whilst we are before 
His altar, and that they will also abide with us when 
we resume the duties of domestic, social and business 
life. Moreover they will bring us comfort and 
cheerfulness in sickness and in old age, in decre- 
pitude and decay, as the years approach of which 
we shall say y$n OHS *7 p<. 16 And, my dear 
hearers, when the time arrives that we must de- 
part from the earth, " ^{< " the light of the Lord " 
and " n&tf "the truth of the Lord" will prove unto us 
a source of confidence and hope: Brnpn Tl hit WISW 
" they will conduct us to that holy mount " pBffin SkI 
"and unto that Sanctuary " the portal of which 
Scripture denominates dy *\y& "the gate of the Lord " 
ft ItfQ* DW* "at which the righteous shall enter." 16 



W3*e> *13 D>M>BriDi nn« r\w wrw vn Mnwnn Dn*on 14 

(Mishna Berachoth v., 1 .') Dip©!? D^> n« 
15 Ecclea. xii. 1. «« Ps. cxviii. 20. 



XVI. 

GOD IS GLORIFIED THROUGH ISRAEL HIS 
SERVANT. 

Preached on the first day of Passover, p'D^ P'YJV {April 9, 1857.) 
Isaiah xlix. 3. 

: tkmw -p ikm hunt?* nn« nay ^ nan 

" And He]]said unto me, O Israel, thou art My servant, through 
whom I will be glorified." 

The prophet speaks here, in his own person, as 
the representative of the house of Israel : and he 
shows that God made choice of the Hebrew people 
as "A kingdom of priests," in order that they 
might become the instruments of His providence, 
in bringing the whole human family to acknowledge 
the One and only Supreme Being, and to live in 
obedience to His divine law. The same idea is 
embodied in the sixth verse of the chapter; 7pj 

hun»* n«3i spy* *&n&> n« wprb nay *? ytmb 
t y nan r\)tp ny *tw& mh ona -tub yr\r\y\ xwrb 

€i Is it a light thing that thou shouldst be My 
servant, to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to bring 
back the preserved of Israel ? But I will make thee 
as a light for the nations, that My salvation may be 
extended to the ends of the earth ." On this im- 

o 2 
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portant theme, which reflecta the moral end for 
which the Passover was instituted, I am to preach 
to-day. 

To the Israelite, the synagogue is not only a 
formal place of worship, but also a repository, where 
the venerable archives of his race are laid up, to 
bear witness, from age to age, to what God has 
wrought for mankind through the seed of Abraham. 
In the temple of the Lord, the Jew may call up all 
the scenes of the past. Here he may review the 
revolutions that have been accomplished by means of 
the religious idea, nriN " WlSt* " " The Lord our 
God, the Lord is one;" 1 and here he may learn 
something of what the Abrahamic race has already 
accomplished, as well as of the part they are 
destined to play in the glorious age that is to come, 
and which the prophets designate as Messianic. 
But if there be one day more than another when the 
Jewish worshipper is moved to profound meditation, 
as his mind's eye traces the link which connects his 
race with the infancy of mankind, and marks the 
wondrous providence of God in maintaining un- 
broken, through the stream of time, a nation of 
witnesses to the truth of His word, it must be on a 
day like this, the venerable Festival of the Passover, 
Brethren, you cannot meet here, in holy convocation, 
without being deeply impressed with the fact of 
your miraculous preservation as a community, nor 
without bearing witness to the truth of the Book in 
which that preservation is so clearly and so re- 
peatedly predicted. 

* Deut. vi. 4. 
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Be it, then, our first duty to lift up our hearts in 
pious gratitude unto Him who has given to Israel an 
immortality even upon the earth; yea, unto Him 
whose Word is truth, €( Who is ever the same, and 
Whose years have no end." 2 And whilst we bring 
Him this tribute, let us reverently implore Him so 
to fill us with His Holy Spirit and to direct us by 
His counsels, that the great end for which He 
worked such stupendous miracles in Egypt, and 
redeemed Israel from bondage, may be ever present 
to us, and prompt us to the discharge of all the 
duties and obligations which we owe to God, to our 
faith, to our country, and to mankind at large. 



Two propositions start forth from the text. The 
first shews the relation in which the Jew stands to 
his God, nnKHay^tbN^ "And He said unto me 
thou art My servant." The second declares the 
object of the Exodus of Israel, IKfinK Sj| "Through 
thee I will be glorified." Both of these propositions 
are well worthy of our serious attention ; but I shall 
address myself, for the most part, to the latter, 
because it sets forth the great moral ends for which 
the Passover was instituted. 

1st. " And He said unto me, Thou art my servant." 
I should do but little honour to my faith as a Jew, 
or to the broad and benevolent spirit that dis- 
tinguishes the pages of our Scriptures, if I were to 
treat the passage, " Thou art My servant," as re- 
stricted to any one particular race or creed. Every 

2 Ps. cii. 28« 
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man that labours for the good of his species, that 
sacrifices his selfishness at the shrine of humanity, 
and that seeks to promote the glory of the Lord, is 
" God's servant," what creed soever he may profess, 
or to what race soever he may belong. And as the 
works of charity and mercy occupy a prominent 
place in the economy of every religious system 
amongst civilised men, the Jew cannot hesitate to 
conclude that in each of the sections into which a 
variety of opinions has divided mankind, with re- 
spect to their theological views, there must be found 
many true " servants of God.' 1 But the term, as it 
occurs in the text, has a special reference to Israel 
as a body, not because they are morally superior to 
their fellow men, but because they are the de- 
scendants of that Patriarch, the first in the world's 
history, who earned for himself the exalted name of 
"God's servant," the first who went forth as a 
missionary of spiritual truth. 

The history of the Passover calls up the recollec- 
tion of an age of miracles : but this series of 
marvellous events forms an exception to the 
ordinary course by which Providence works out 
its mighty purposes. In every great work, whose 
object is the development of the mind and the educa- 
tion of the heart, God operates through time and by 
human agency. Though our great ancestor Abraham 
had effected much during his long and illustrious 
career, his mission had barely passed through the 
first stage of its development, when his spirit was 
recalled by Him that gave it. Yet did not God 
suffer him to pass from this life without cheering 
Jiim with the promise that his good work should be 
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continued by his race ; and that though centuries of 
slavery and oppression awaited them, the Lord 
would watch over them in all their trials, would 
make them as numerous as the stars of heaven, and 
would bring them out of bondage a nation, held 
together by the religious idea, which he, Abraham, 
had proclaimed at his altars, and disseminated in all 
his wanderings. And this brings me to the chief 
proposition of the text, " through thee, Israel, will I 
be glorified," since it was for this purpose that the 
Lord struck off the fetters of the Hebrew serfs of 
Egypt. 

You have now set before you, my hearers, the 
object for which that stupendous deliverance was 
effected for Israel, on the eve of the fifteenth day of 
the first month, more than three thousand years 
ago. You must clearly perceive the purpose for 
which the first Passover was instituted : and that 
the event itself, and the great end for which it was 
brought about, might never be obliterated from the 
mind and the heart of Israel, the Almighty most 
solemnly enjoined on every member of the Abrahamic 
family to keep the Passover from age to age through 
all time, not simply as a ritual ordinance, but as an 
indispensable moral obligation. Now;, who amongst 
you, brethren, can view the Passover in this light — 
and that it is the true light in which it should 
be regarded, I call the sacred volume of Scripture to 
witness — without being profoundly impressed with a 
sense of the magnitude and importance of this 
festival ? Say, oh children of Abraham ; ye whom 
God has ennobled by the title of " His servants ;" 
whether you can, in conscience, regard the Passover 
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as a mere outward ceremonial that lias no relation 
to your spiritual life ? Say, whether in the face of 
preceptive Scripture, you can truly solemnize this 
festival in the fulness of its spirit, and carry its great 
objects into effect by merely abstaining from that 
which is leaven, and by subscribing to its other 
ritual ordinances ? Yet mistake not the language 
in which I make this appeal to your hearts. The 
ponderous mass of observances which were, for the 
most part, the product of the middle ages, made 
Judaism so essentially a system of forms, and went 
so far to place in the background what it contained 
of spiritual essence, that its effects are still felt 
amongst us. Indeed, they are felt to such an 
extent, that when a preacher speaks of spiritual 
Mosaism, a sentiment of suspicion is engendered in 
some minds, that he aims at the uprooting of all 
ancient Jewish ceremonials. Now, 1 need hardly 
say that I have no such views. I hold the ritual 
ordinances of the Passover to be binding on the Jew 
of every age, since they are plainly and authorita- 
tively commanded by God. But with all this, I 
feel that I should much misconceive the spirit of the 
holy institution, if I did not assign to it a loftier and 
a nobler aim. Strictly and exclusively Jewish, 
indeed, I recognise the Passover to be, as a ritual 
precept, and as a festival ; but the moral effects it 
has produced, and the humanising and spiritual 
advantages it is still intended to accomplish, belong 
to the world at large. On the day that ushered in 
the first Passover, Israel, the servant of the Lord, 
lighted a lamp on the shores of Egypt, and from 
generation to generation, Israel's children have fed 
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that lamp. It has been the *pfin *tl; or, " perpetual 
light, 19 8 and it has shone, not for the Jew alone, but 
for all men to whom the Jewish books have become 
accessible. It has illumined the path of thousands 
and thousands of families not of the stock of 
Abraham, as they have proceeded from ignorance to 
knowledge, from barbarism to civilisation, and from 
the shrines of idolatry and superstition to the foot- 
stool of the supreme King of Kings. 

That he who charged the tyrant of Egypt to set 
" God's servants " free, did enforce the execution of 
His high mandate, is a matter of history ; and no 
less certain is it that the purpose for which their 
emancipation was decreed, viz., that " through them 
Almighty God should be glorified," has been pro- 
gressively advanced. The Jews may not have dis- 
charged their sacerdotal office in the spirit of an 
Abraham ; but, still, their history, their wanderings 1 
nay, the very chastisements inflicted upon them for 
their disobedience, have all tended to make them a 
race of ethical teachers ; and the influence of their 
doctrines has been felt in every land where letters 
are known, and amongst every people where mora- 
lity is acknowledged as the social bond. On the day 
which this festival commemorates, Israel, as a people, 
gave to the world her first lesson — a lesson never 
before understood or practised — that in the end 
might must yield to right, and the power of the 
Bword must succumb to the all-potent influence of 
mind. This was the primary lesson taught by the 
Passover; and the experience of more than thirty 

8 Exod. xxiv. 20. 
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centuries is sufficient to convince us that this great 
moral teaching will never be obliterated from the 
hearts of mankind. Had the mission of Israel termi- 
nated with the promulgation of this solitary principle, 
it would have still proved of immense benefit to 
the human race, and the prophetic words of the 
text "through thee will I be glorified" would not 
have failed of their application. 

But let us not lose sight of the nation so 
miraculously emancipated from slavery, after they 
had commemorated that event by the solemniza- 
tion of their first Passover. Follow the foot- 
steps of " God's servants," as they leave the 
shores of the Eed Sea behind them and proceed 
through the desert. Mark how, at every place 
where they pass, they drop words of instruction, 
which mankind have since gathered up for their 
common benefit. Note the blessing that they 
bequeath to future ages in the institution of the 
Sabbath, which they keep in the first week of the 
falling of the manna. Advance further still to the 
foot of Sinai ; listen to the ten great summaries of 
the covenant, and say whether any instruction, dis- 
pensed to the human race, can equal, in its all-en- 
grossing importance and in its enduring beneficial 
consequences, that which " God's servants " brought 
with them from the holy mount ? " Through 
thee will I be glorified" said the holy One; and 
the Lord was glorified, when His people spread 
abroad the doctrine, that to please fc heaven man v must 
practice righteousness, mercy, and truth, u God was 
glorified/' when His servants taught that the essen- 
tials of faith are charity and love. " God was 
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glorified," when they taught that the heart must be 
pure ; that envy, hatred, and revenge, must be sup- 
pressed ; and that no opportunity must be lost of 
doing good. Finally, " God was glorified," when 
" His servants " read in the ears of mankind so 
often and so incessantly the great law of social love, 
that they made all who acknowledged a Supreme 
Being familiar with the precept, which, to the ond of 
time, must be the basis of ethics, " love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself." 4 

" Oh, Israel, through thee will I be glorified." 
Brethren, lay up in your hearts these stirring words, 
which embody the very spirit of the present festival; 
and in meeting here to-day to celebrate another 
Passover, for which the gracious Lord has spared 
you, ponder well upon these words, for they remind 
you of your high and holy office. They prompt you 
to reflect, that as Jews, you carry before the world 
the banner of God, the banner of righteousness and 
mercy, of justice and truth; and they also admonish 
you so to purify your spirits, so to triumph over 
your passions, to sublimate your ' affections and to 
cultivate your powers, that you may be worthy to 
bear the ensign of Him who redeemed your fathers 
from bondage, and sanctified the whole of their race, 
as a priesthood, to His service. Israel, in the hand 
of the Lord, has proved a powerful moral instrument 
in promoting civilization, and in training mankind in 
the practice of the charities and amenities of social 
life. Israel has done much, but much is yet re- 
served for her to do : and though ages may roll by 



4 Lev. xix. IS* 
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before her proud mission is fully accomplished, yet 
no son or daughter, worthy of such a mother, needs 
enquire, what is the line of duty to be followed ? 
Clear as the day, is the course of every Jew and 
Jewess, who makes this holy Book the standard of 
action. Brothers and sisters, you must be zealous 
in your vocation. God has created you for His 
glory, and for His glory He has called every one of 
you to be a priest or priestess in your houses, in 
your families, and amongst all classes of your 
people. Can you possibly perform your appointed 
mission, if you be deficient of zeal ? Can you minister 
worthily at your priestly altars, if you suffer in- 
difference to sap the vital affections of piety, and to 
leave your hearts cold and insensible to the loving 
words of God ? Would to heaven, that the solemniza- 
tion of this Passover might awaken in you, sons of 
Israel, the spirit of a Samuel; and in you, 
daughters of Zion, the pious fervour of a flannah ! 
Much does it behove you all to pray God to enkindle 
in your hearts a sacred fire ; for though you may 
observe the Passover, according the strict letter of 
the ritual, you can have no part in its spirit if you 
be not zealous for the preservation of your a goodly 
heritage." 

Arouse ye then, servants of the Lord ; arouse 
ye, as in olden years, at the call of the Passover. 
Attire yourselves in the robes of zeal ; work, work at 
the vineyard of the Lord, of Him whom you are to 
glorify. Much have ye sown, much have ye reaped; 
but forget not what you have yet to effect through 
yourselves and your children. " Through you must 
God be glorified;" through you and yours must 
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proceed that work which will come to an end only 
at the time announced by the prophet, when man- 
kind shall speak as with one voice, saying, " Come, 
let us go up to the mountain of the Lord; He hath 
shown us His ways, and we will walk in His paths, 

txhtrrvb « nm rrnn s«n p*sa o, "For from Zion 

goeth forth the law, and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem/' 5 Your work will not have been com- 
pleted until the moral task begun by Abraham and 
continued by you, shall have realised for the world 
the Messianic promise — that the din of war shall no 
longer be heard ; that contention between man and 
man shall give place to union and love ; that righ- 
teousness shall be the girdle of the loins ; that truth 
shall be the girdle of the reins ; and that the great 
Redeemer of Israel shall be acknowledged from pole 
to pole, as -jritf " " One Lord," nntf )&&), " and be 
universally adored as One Being." 6 

To accomplish this your appointed task, you must 
heed well the exhortation of Moses, who expressly 
declares that it must be brought about by your own 
pious conduct and by the force of your own example. 
" Glorify, then, your God;" or, in other words, renew 
the spiritual covenant of the Passover, by working 
out the noble capacities of your nature. " Glorify 
your God" through the religious training of your 
children; " Glorify your God " by works of mercy, 
benevolence, and permanent usefulness; "Glorify 
your God " by living in the spirit of His omnific 
word, and by making plB>£ WW TSD " the book of 
the law of Moses," the rule of your lives. " Glorify 

5 Isaiah ii. 3. • Zech. xiv. 9. 
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God" by every means which conscience urges you to 
employ for making your religion venerated within, 
and respected without. 

I conclude. ITiave endeavoured to set before you 
the hallowed institution of the Passover, not merely 
according to the outward form, but according to the 
amplitude of its spirit. And if it please God to bless 
tmto you the pulpit lesson of to-day, you will not 
depart from this sacred temple, without inwardly 
praying that the solemnization of the present festival 
may produce in you a uniform tendency to love 
righteousness, to practise truth, mercy, and love ; to 
be true in every relation of life to the line of duty; 
or, as the Scripture saith, » *}« grip %a ynn D % BTTp 
tXyrhit i€ to be holy, because I, the Lord your God, 
am holy." 7 

7 Lev. xix. 2. 



XVII. 

" PARENTS, TRAIN YOUR CHILDREN TO FEAR 

GOD." 

t Preached on the Seventh day of Passover, 'p'B'7 'T'*'"Vn (April 15, 1857.) 
Exod. xiii. 8, 9. 

*n&rea h " nayy m niaya tox 1 ? wnn ova -pa 1 ? mam 
jm pa pnafa 71* Sy nW? p n*m t Dnxws 
: Ysa^mm mnnjyo 1 ? 

" And thou shalt tell thy son on that day, saying, It is on account 
of this deed which the Lord wrought for me, when I departed 
from Egypt. And let it he unto thee for a sign upon thy hand 
and for a memorial between thine eyes, in order that the law 
of the Lord may be in thy mouth." 

On the first day of the festival, I endeavoured to 
identify the institution of the Passover with the 
mission assigned to the Hebrews, as the teachers of 
divine truth to mankind at large. The text from 
which I preach to-day invites attention, in like 
manner, to the preceptive vocation of Israel ; but it 
has this peculiar feature, that it marks the domestic 
hearth as the spot where our priestly duties are to 
commence, I think I shall be able to prove to 
you, brethren, in the course of the present sermon, 
that whilst the world was yet in its infancy, and 
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before Abraham, the founder of the Hebrew race, 
was blessed with a son, through whom he might 
hope to transmit his name and his faith to posterity, 
God made manifest His supreme will concerning 
one of the duties of parents to children, and that He 
pronounced the faithful discharge of religious in- 
struction to constitute a merit transcending every 
other which appertains to the obligations of parental 
life. 

But even in the absence of such proof, it could 
hardly fail to impress us powerfully, that prior to the 
revelation of the law at Sinai, and even before the 
Israelites had quitted the land of the Pharaohs, 
God should have anticipated, as it were, His general 
scheme of the Sinaic dispensation, by enjoining the 
Hebrews to carry into immediate effect, so much of 
that scheme as related to the religious instruction, 
which it behoves parents to impart to their children. 
At this time, the Hebrew people knew nothing of 
what was to constitute their religious code, except 
the ordinance of circumcision, the celebration of 
the Passover, and, probably, the institution of the 
Sabbath. 1 The supremely wise Lord suffered a 

1 The expression 113?, " Remember," used in the commandment 
which institutes the Sabbath, as well as the reference made to the 
MP in the chapter that describes the creation of the world, give 
support to the opinion that the Sabbath was of a more ancient 
date than the Exodus. The Rabbins place its origin at Marah, 
mentioned in Exod. xv. 23 — 25. (Talmud Bab. Sanhedrin, 56, 2.) 

rowm nap wy nm nne>n nrb rum b>^ki "The Sabbath was 

given ztAhlush (See Numb, xxxiii. 13.), and there the first Sabbath 
was solemnised" (Seder Olam Rabba. Chap. 5.) Likewise the 
Fifth Commandment, to honour and obey parents, is regarded by the 
Talmud as pre-Sinaic (Sanhed., as above). 
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short period to elapse from the time of the emancipa- 
tion from Egypt, before He was pleased to reveal 
to His people all the principles of the immortal 
Decalogue. But there was one duty, of which our 
text speaks — a duty of such vital importance to 
parent and child, and upon the proper performance 
of which the future of the child would so essentially 
depend — that the Almighty permitted not a single 
day to pass, after the freedom of Israel was decreed, 
without solemnly impressing it on the minds of His 
people, so that they might immediately carry it into 
practice. 

It may then be laid down as a scriptural truth, 
that prior to the publication of the Decalogue at 
Sinai, there existed a primitive revelation of God's 
will concerning the duties of parents, as the teachers 
and guides of their children. The passage of the 
text is a sufficient voucher that this revelation was 
known to the Hebrews, whilst they were yet in 
Egypt ; and, on referring to the twelfth chapter of 
Exodus, my hearers will perceive that the obligation 
of imparting religious instruction to children was 
solemnly commanded to Israel, even before their 
emancipation was decreed by Pharaoh. But the 
primitive revelation, of which I now speak, ascends 
much higher still in the scale of time. If we go 
back four centuries, we shall find it to have been 
known to Abraham; and I shall presently show 
that the pious resolution which this patriarch had 
formed to carry it into practice, with respect to the 
son promised to him in his old age, constituted his 
highest merit before God. Parents in general will 
readily admit that no duty is more incumbent upon 

p 
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them, than to train their children in piety and 
virtue: and they must also be persuaded in their 
own minds, that no hired teacher will feel the same 
interest which they themselves have in performing 
well this important obligation. But if it can be 
clearly proved from Scripture, that the selection of 
Abraham from all the men of his age, and, as a 
consequence, the choice of the Hebrew people from 
amongst all the nations of the earth to become the 
instruments of Almighty providence, in order " to 
render blessed the whole human family," was based 
upon the good resolution which the patriarch had 
formed, to devote all his energies to the religious 
training of his promised son — then, I submit, 
brethren, that the precept set forth in the text is 
incumbent upon us, Jews, in an especial manner ; and 
that, when we grow indifferent to this parental duty, 
and when we cease to perform it, we virtually forfeit 
our claim to that high distinction which we inherit ' 
through the meritorious works of our great pro- 
genitor. 

Turn, now, to the volume of the Bible, and see 
what amount of support is to be gathered from the 
word of divine truth in favour of the proposition 
which has just been advanced. You need not travel 
through the whole of the record of the life of 
Abraham. You merely have to fix your attention upon 
what is set forth in the 19th verse of the eighteenth* 
chapter of the Book of Genesis. Before, however, 
I recite this remarkable passage, let me ask you 
to carry back your thoughts, for a moment or 
two, to the character of the age at which Abraham 
appeared upon the scene of active life. The whole 
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of the habitable globe was plunged in ignorance and 
superstition. However famed Egypt might then 
have been, as the mother of philosophy and science 
and of the art of civil government, her knowledge of 
the merest elements of spiritual truth was scarcely 
superior to that of the common mass of mankind. 
Egypt was at that age worshipping the planets, and 
offering divine homage to images of wood and stone, 
as well as to plants and reptiles. And as to Phoenicia 
and Tyre, "these great marts of the world were pro- 
pagating with every wind that wafted their sails, their 
cruelties, and their pollutions, practised under the 
name of religion." 2 Of Canaan itself, the earliest 
scene of Abraham's mission, no description can be 
required of its obscene idols, of its Moloch wor- 
ship, and of the revolting rites that were common to 
its altars, after the record which Moses himself has 
preserved to us in his immortal writings. Such, 
then, was the age, when Abraham took his staff in 
his hand, and went forth through Mesopotamia to 
teach the doctrine of the One and only God, u the 
possessor of the heavens and the earth." 3 He had 



* Graves on the Pentateuch. 

3 Gen. xiv. 12. Melchizedeck is mentioned as one who ac- 
knowledged the true God ; but even he may have derived his know- 
ledge from Abraham. As regards this personage and the function 
assigned to him as ]vbv htih JS13, Dr. Munk observes, " on ne savait 
pas s'expliquer Tapparition d'un pr6tre du vrai Dieu, au milieu des 
peuples canan£ennes ; les anciens Rabbins et les Peres de l'Eglise 
ont fait k ce sujet toute sorte d'hypotheses. On a pr^tendu que 
Melchis^dek £tait Sem, fils de No6, qui pouvait encore vivre a cette 
£poque, et qui, disait on, avait conserve le culte du vrai Dieu, 
Deja dans TEpitre aux Ftebreux (ch. vii.), Melchis£dek est pr&ent^ 

p 2 
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unbounded faith in Him, whose mission he was 
charged to perform ; and he might, therefore* have 
indulged the hope, that in the progress of years, 
some beneficial change would be wrought in man- 
kind. But he must, at the same time, have felt 
persuaded, that in order to render permanent the 
impression which he hoped to make, some guarantee 
would be required for the preservation of the doc- 
trine he had been appointed to teach, by means of a 
succession of earnest missionaries, who should con- 
tinue the holy work after his departure from the 
earth. 

This reflection engrossed the mind of Abraham to 
such a degree, that he resolved to consecrate his 
future years to the task of educating the son that 
was promised to him, and of rendering him qualified 
to become his successor in the mission of spiritual 
truth. The Scriptural passage which I am about 
to quote, shows in what light Abraham's pious pur- 
pose was regarded by Him nvSai TWih }ITQ " that 



com me type du Messie, et cette opinion n'est pas 6trangere aux 
aticiens interpretes juifs.* Ne serait il pas plus simple de prendre 
Melchis£dek pour un prfitre cananeen, ministre du dieu Elioun, pere 
du ciel et de la terre ? On n'a pu remarque que Melchizedek ne 
prononce pas le uom de Jehova, tandis qu' Abraham, dans la 
reponse qu'il niit au roi de Sodom (v. 22) fait prec£der les mots 
El-Eli&n du'nom de J6hova> comme pour faire entendre que c'est 
la le seul et vrai Dieu Tris Haut. — (Palestine, 92, a. Ik). 

• Le passage du Psaume ex. v. 4, qui a doime lieu a cette interpretation 
typologique, a un sens bien plus simple. Le po&te qui adresse ce poe*me au 
roi David, combattant au nom de Jehova, lui a dit qu'il est a la fois pretre et 
roi, a la maniere de Melchisedek. 
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trieth the heart and the reins." 4 Often had the 
Lord spoken approvingly of the conduct of His 
faithful servant ; often had He made manifest His 
marvellous providence, in shielding Abraham from 
danger, and in making his way prosperous; and 
often had the gracious promise been reiterated 
to him "through tfcee and through thy pos- 
terity shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed." But it is only when Abraham arrives 
at the period of life, marked by the 18th chapter of 
Grenesis, that the Lord is pleased to declare the 
especial grounds on which He has called the patri- 
arch unto Himself, to be His chosen servant. 

maun inro* wa nai v» m rw tb>k pa*? vnjrr *a 

tDMMM flpTX TW)h " yn " For I know him that 
he will so charge his children and his household 
after him, that they will keep the way of the 
Lord to do what is right and just." We want no 
further evidence to satisfy us that the merit of the 
patriarch which chiefly commended him to the 
favour of God, and that the virtue which especially 
led to the selection of his race out of all the families 
of mankind, to be unto the Lord " A kingdom of 
Priests," was his holy resolution to live in the 
practice of the precept embodied in the text. And, 
brethren, if, on the authority of what is recorded in 
the page of Scripture, if you adopt the conclusion at 
which I have arrived, you will be prepared to admit, 
as a necessary consequence, that you can never hope 
to obtain the approbation of the Almighty, if you 



4 Pb. vii. 10. 
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fail to make the religious instruction of your 
children your first care, and to regard it as one of 
the highest obligations that can devolve upon you as 
moral and accountable beings. 

A subject like that on which I am now preaching, 
comes home to us at all times. But if there be one 
season more than another whgn it especially behoves 
us to consider it, that season must be the Passover ; 
since it is evident, that if our renowned progenitor 
had not secured for himself the favour of the 
Most High, by the proper sentiments he enter- 
tained of the preceptive relation of parent to 
child, no such institution as that of nDS would 
have existed, nor would the Hebrew race have 
been chosen by God to be unto Him, unto the 
end of time, a nation of witnesses to the truths 
of His revealed law. Never, perhaps, in the his- 
tory of the world, has there been found a more 
striking illustration of the teaching of Sinai, that 
the good deeds of a man become the heritage 
of his posterity from age to age, even " to the 
thousandth generation" *3riN7 Wthtib *TDh Plt^yi 

We owe it, then, to the faithful manner in 
which Abraham discharged to his son the duties 
of a religious teacher, that the race of that Pa- 
triarch was incorporated, as it were, by an in- 
violable charter, for the service of God and for the 
dissemination of His revealed word. "During a 
period of more than three thousand years," says 



5 Vide Second Commandment. 
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Dr. Graves, " this charter has *been maintained, 
and the union of the Hebrew people has not been 
dissolved, and its stability has not been irretrievably- 
shaken. Kingdom after kingdom and empire after 
empire has gone down before the withering shock 
of time. Assyria and Media, Greece and Rome, 
successively raised their majestic heads and towered 
for a while above the peoples of the earth, only to 
sink back again, and to be irrecoverably lost in the 
promiscuous multitude. While the family of 
Abraham, like a mighty column standing in solitary 
grandeur, alone unbroken amidst the ruins of the 
ancient world, attests the work of that celestial 
power, which has laid its foundations too deep and 
reared its structure too firm for the torrent of 
time to sweep away." Brethren, I repeat, it is to 
our great ancestor, and to his merit as a religious 
teacher in his own family, that we must ascribe the 
calling of the Hebrew people, the miraculous pre- 
servation of their race, and the accomplishment of 
the ancient prophecy, " Through thee all the 
families of the earth shall be blessed." 

As Judaism is a total stranger to the notion of 
a transfer of guilt, in a spiritual sense, from one 
generation to another, it, of course, takes no 
account of a doctrine, that has grown up since the 
close of our canon, fastening upon all subsequent ages 
the responsibility of the sin of Adam. On the 
contrary, Moses plainly teaches that man's evil 
deeds are his own, for which he will have to bear 
the divine displeasure ; and that his good deeds are 
his own, for which he may confidently expect the 
approval and the reward of the Almighty. Reason- 
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ing from this Scripture revelation, Abraham must 
often have been cheered by the evidences which 
God gave him, " That he had been weighed in the 
balance, and was not found wanting." It must 
have been accounted to him a merit that he had 
abandoned his home and his country, his kindred 
and friends, to enter upon a long and trying pil- 
grimage in the cause of faith and of divine truth. 
It must have been ascribed to him a merit, that he 
led a life of unostentatious benevolence, doing 
good for its own sake, bearing trials and disap- 
pointments without a murmur of impatience, and 
even supporting the cold and heartless treatment of 
his nephew Lot, without permitting a word of 
rebuke to escape from his lips. The readiness with 
which the holy patriarch set out for the land of 
Moriah, at the command of God, to offer up as a 
sacrifice that beloved son, for whom he would have 
died a hundred deaths, must also have been imputed 
to him as a rare merit. Still, all these virtues 
appear to have given place, in the estimation of the 
Almighty, to that pious resolution which Abraham 
had formed, even before Isaac was born to him, to 
become the religious teacher of his household, and 
to train the members of it to fear the Lord, to obey 
His voice, and to walk before Him in truth, in faith, 
and in uprightness of heart. No Israelite that 
reads his Bible, in order to learn God's supremely 
holy will, should lightly pass over this prominent 
feature in the life of him, to whom the prophet 
Isaiah points as an example to future ages : 
Qyiit Dn*DN ba W27\ " Look to Abraham your 
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father." 6 Nor should the conscientious student of 
the book of Scripture omit to notice the clear and 
precise terms in which God Himself speaks . of 
Abraham, in reference to his conduct as a religious 
teacher in the midst of his family. Let every parent 
give heed to these divine words, and he will in- 
evitably conclude that there is no duty of life, by 
the strict performance of which he can more surely 
commend himself to the favour of Almighty God, 
than that which is commanded in the passage of the 
text. 

In a sermon upon parental responsibility, which 
I preached a few months ago, I had occasion to 
dwell at some length on the awful punishment in- 
flicted upon the high priest, Eli, in consequence of 
the apathy which he discovered, with respect to the 
proper religious training of his sons. I will not 
go over the same ground again ; but I will simply 
invite those of my hearers, who were not present 
when that sermon was preached, -to compare the 
first four chapters of the first Book of Samuel, with 
that portion of the eighteenth chapter of the Book 
of Genesis, to which I am disposed to assign so 
much importance as an illustration of the duty 
enjoined in the passage of the text. If these two 
different parts of Scripture, when placed side by 
side, awaken in your minds, brethren, the same 
reflections which they have excited in me, you 
will bear away with you from the Synagogue, 
the salutary conviction, that of the many moral 



6 Isaiah, li. 2. 
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duties which the Lord imposes upon us as re- 
sponsible beings, there is not one for which He will 
more rigidly enter into judgment with us when we 
appear before His awfdl tribunal, than that which 
devolves 'upon us as the religious teachers of our 
children. 

Let every father and mother take to heart the 
lesson of the text, since it is a Passover lesson, so- 
lemnly impressed upon our ancestors whilst they were 
preparing to set out from Ramasses, on their way 
to the land of the Patriarchs. Unto all parents, let 
this lesson be — as saith the second verse of the text, 
and in which everyreasoning man will recognise some- 
thing more than a simple ceremonial — " For a sign 
upon their hands, and for frontlets between their eyes, 
so that the law of the Lord may ever be in their 
mouths." Brethren, the hour that blesses us with 
the birth of a child ; the hour that honours us with 
the title of father or mother — names that tell upon 
a loving heart with more force than any others 
which are pronounced— does also impose upon us 
some of the weightiest obligations that appertain to 
human life. To our care, to our protection, and to 
our watchful superintendence, God commits our 
children as a sacred charge. He does not tell us in 
precise terms to love them tenderly, to be careful of 
their health, to provide for their animal wants, to 
nurse them in sickness, and to do everything within 
the compass of the means of mortals to prolong 
their lives. There was no need for such a revela- 
tion in words, since all the duties just enumerated 
are suggested by intuitive sentiment and by natural 
affection. But as we might suffer our natural ' 
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affections, in this respect, to degenerate into culpable 
weakness ; as we might heedlessly prefer the present 
ease of our children, and the gratification of their 
caprices and whims, to the respect and obedience 
which they owe to us, their parents ; as we might, 
perhaps, allow their passions to have free range 
until they should become their masters ; and as we 
might, from a want of energy on our own part, or 
from fear of causing annoyance to those whom we 
love, so yield to the feelings of our children, as to 
lead them to fall into idleness and vice, instead of 
stimulating them to industry, activity, knowledge, 
and above all things, to religion; — the Lord so- 
lemnly warned our ancestors, before the hour of 
freedom struck for them, as He admonishes us 
in our generation, that our great duty as parents, 
in which we must persevere from day to day, and 
never relax our exertions is, to train our children 
in piety, to instruct them in the principles of their 
faith, and to enforce the practice of those prin- 
ciples, not simply by our advice, but above all things 
by the influence of our personal example. 

My hearers, I have now endeavoured to discharge 
the duty which I owe to you, by setting before you 
what the Scriptures demand with regard to the 
religious education which it behoves parents to 
bestow upon their children. It is for you to recon- 
cile to your own consciences how you acquit your- 
selves of this primary obligation. It is for you to 
satisfy yourselves in the hour of serious meditation, 
whether you faithfully observe the precept of the 
text, when you make the secular instruction of your 
children your first care, and their religious education 
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your last. Say, my hearers, do you heed the words 
from which I am now preaching, when you provide 
instruction for your children in almost every useful 
language, except the original one in which the Bible 
was written, and in which the Synagogue still prays ? 
Do you heed these words, when you remove your 
children from beneath your own roofs, and place 
them for months together at schools, where not only 
nothing is taught or practised to remind them that 
they are Jews and Jewesses; where not only no 
Jewish rite is observed, no Jewish Sabbath is 
solemnized, and no prayer is addressed to God, in 
the sense in which Jews should pray to Him, as an 
absolute unity ; but where the teachers hold it to be 
a meritorious work to wean Jewish pupils from the 
faith of Moses and to induce them to embrace 
another creed ? If you can reconcile a course like 
this with the binding force of the precept of the 
text, you must read the Scriptures very differently 
from the sense in which they were understood by 
God's inspired prophets, and by devout and lettered 
Israelites of all ages. It does occasionally happen, 
that parents who thus expose their sons and 
daughters to fall victims to the snares that are laid 
for them by unscrupulous conversionists, discover 
the fatal error of their ways, when the mischief is 
beyond remedy, and that they express surprise at the 
consequences which their own neglect of duty has pro- 
duced. I cannot, however, help thinking it astonish- 
ing that children so placed should remain Jews at 
all, seeing the pains which their parents take to 
withdraw them from the circles where Judaism is 
taught and observed, and to place them under the 
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care of those who, either from ignorance or preju- 
dice, represent the religion of Moses as a mass of 
forms into which no spirit of holiness is breathed. 

It is the province of the pulpit to preach against 
sin, and not to denounce the sinner. As every 
mortal man has an account to render to his Creator, 
his Ruler, and his Judge, parents who act after the 
manner just described, will not only have to reconcile 
such conduct with their consciences, but they will also 
have to justify it hereafter before One upon Whom no 
artifice can impose, and with Whom no subterfuge can 
avail. It is not, however, uncharitable or intolerant to 
infer that more peace reigns in the consciences of 
those parents who take a different mode of carrying 
the precepts of the text into effect, by keeping their 
children, during those years when impressions are 
most easily received and most enduringly stamped, 
under their own eyes ; by making religion the lesson 
and practice of every day at home ; by appealing to 
the affections of their children, and by speaking to 
their hearts in a language that cannot be misunder- 
stood, when parental precept and example go hand 
in hand ; and by accompanying their children, on 
the holy Sabbath day, to the Synagogue, where they 
are taught to acquire that true Jewish spirit which 
can alone bring them to make the mutual sacrifices 
required of them, now at the shrine of filial, now at 
the shrine of parental, affection. Let reason and faith 
instruct you, dear brethren, whether the latter be 
not the course which it behoves you as parents to 
pursue, if you desire that your children should love 
and obey you, and repose in you an unlimited con- 
fidence; and whether it will not prove the surer 
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means for carrying into effect the commandment, so 
to instruct your children in the duties of practical 
religion, that your lessons, strengthened and en- 
forced by your own example, may become in- 
terwoven into their habits of thought and of con- 
duct, and be unto them " like signs upon their 
hands and like frontlets between their eyes." 



XVIII. 
" THE PASSOVER AND THE EMANCIPATION ACT." 

(Preached on (he first day of Passover 5619, April 19, 1859). 
Job xlii. 5. 

: ywr\ *yy nnyi ryryw }tn yoa^ 

M By the hearing of the ear I have heard of thee ; but now mine 
eye doth behold thee." 

Regarded in relation to its general context, the 
passage which I place at the head of the present 
sermon, forms part of an address delivered by the 
patriarch Job, after his mind had been enlightened 
by the divine voice, and the unpalatable and 
tantalizing homilies of his pretended friends had 
ceased. The Almighty is represented as appearing 
upon the scene, in order to pronounce judgment and 
to instruct His afflicted and patient servant, with 
respect to the solution of those difficult problems in 
the moral administration of the world, which 
transcend the powers of human wisdom, unaided by 
a revelation from above. In this sublime address, 
which extends over four chapters of the book, some 
of the most remarkable phenomena of creation, that 
come within the scope of human observation, are 
grouped together, and are made the basis of the 
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following line of argument : that the world is not 
left to the sport of chance, but that it is placed under 
the providential government of Almighty God, who 
so disposes all events as to make them conduce, in 
the end, to the well-being and to the permanent 
happiness of mankind. Job inclines his ear and 
bows his heart to the words of the Omnipotent 
Speaker. He admits his own imperfect knowledge, 
and deprecates the rashness of which he has been 
guilty, in venturing to speak with confidence on 
matters which his limited understanding is in- 
capable of fathoming. A new light breaks upon 
the mind of the patriarch. What appeared to 
him before as misty and incongruous, now offers to 
him distinct and harmonious impressions. " I have 
heard of Thee," says Job, "by the hearing of the 
ear, but mine eye doth now behold Thee." Or, in 
other words ; " I do now comprehend and realize 
those great moral truths, which I have hitherto 
only been enabled to conceive of as mere inap- 
preciable theories." l 

With this brief and imperfect mention of the 
primary signification of the passage of the text, I 
will take leave to apply it to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which we, the Jews of Britain, 
are met together in holy convocation to celebrate 
the present festival of Passover. With the hallowed 
institution itself, and with its important ritual ob- 
servances, we have been familiar since the period of 



1 See introductory dissertation to John Mason Good's fi Transla- 
tion of the Book of Job." 
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our infancy, when we began to think, to reason, and 
to understand. To speak in the phraseology of the 
text, " We have heard of it with our ears." From 
the days when we sat upon the knees of our mother, 
and looked up to her with filial love and filial faith 
as she unfolded to us the history of the Bible, our 
minds have been trained to identify the Passover 
with every enlarged and generous sentiment that 
takes its rise in the love of God and the love of our 
fellow-man. From year to year we have welcomed 
this cheerful festival of the spring as a messenger 
sent to us by God, to awaken us to a sense of our 
origin and our destiny; to lift us high above all 
narrow views and prejudices ; to attach us ardently 
to our ancient faith, and to incite us to action in 
everything calculated to develop our faculties, to ■ 
advance us in knowledge, to educate our affections, 
and to habituate us to a life of devotion to God and 
of usefulness to mankind. 

Nor is the second clause of the text *mx*) % T)f Pinjft 
" Mine eye doth now behold Thee," in any way 
inconsonant with the general views and convictions 
which the genius of the Passover inspires. Our 
knowledge of the stupendous event of the Exodus 
from Egypt, and of the important benefits which it 
has conferred upon the great human family, has not 
been altogether derived from tradition, or as the 
text would express it, "from the hearing of the 
ear." Monumental evidences, as old as the pri- 
meval world, exist still, to confirm what the sacred 
Scriptures record of the deliverance of Israel from 
the bondage of the Pharaohs ; and these testimonies 
speak plainly and forcibly ta the eye. As the pillar 

Q 
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of cloud by day and the pillar of fire by night, which 
attended the march of the emancipated Hebrews, 
became unmistakeable evidences of the especial 
providence of God that watched over the destinies 
of the Abrahamic race ; — so, for nearly three and 
thirty centuries the periodical celebration of the 
Passover, by the whole house of Israel, offers too 
full* and complete a testimony of the divine origin 
of that institution to be resisted by any candid and 
unprejudiced mind. And what imparts a crowning 
interest to this remarkable historical fact and 
invests it with the character of a standing miracle 
is, that whilst the remembrance of every other 
signal event that occurred in a remote age is merely 
preserved by some local feature, the occurrence of 
the Passover has been, and is to this very day, 
attested by living witnesses ; some of whose reli- 
gious rites, and the very language in which the 
prayers of the Synagogue continue to be offered up, 
are the same with those which obtained amongst 
the Hebrews on the memorable night when the first 
PIDS was inaugurated, and when the emancipated 
children of Abraham shook off the dust of Egypt, 
in which land they had been enslaved and oppressed 
for ages. V(Tto 1B>N myi » DN3 «!$ DHN "You 
are My witnesses, saith the Lord, and My servant 
whom I have chosen." * 

But, when the Passover is exclusively regarded 
as irnnil pt " the festival of freedom," as the in- 
stitution that proclaimed perfect liberty of thought 
and of action, we cannot be said ever before the 

2 Isaiah xliii. 10. 
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present season to have realised it by " the seeing of 
the eye." For many hundreds of years, it was the 
unhappy lot of our ancestors to have the Passover 
presented to them as a cruel mockery, when they 
found theftiselves in a position that offered no 
choice between apostacy from their ancient creed, 
or the endurance of the most galling and systematic 
persecution. Nor were the Jews, whose lot had 
been cast in Britain, much better off in this respect. 
It is painful to reflect that in the land, which for 
ages past had been renowned as the sacred spot of 
earth, where liberty sat enthroned, the Jewish 
people, though identified with the commonwealth 
by birth, by national sympathy, and by loyal and 
devoted attachment, should have been regarded as 
aliens, and burdened with severe pains and penal- 
ties on account of the religion to which they so 
faithfully adhered. Year after year, the recurrence 
of the Passover came, to remind us of the perfect 
liberty which that sacred festival conferred upon the 
human race ; but to us that liberty was known as a 
theory only ; or, as the passage of the text ex- 
presses it, we only became sensible of it "by the 
hearing of the ear." To-day, however, may God be 
thanked and praised; to-day, the Passover is 
realised unto us for the first time " by the seeing of 
the eye." Let us heed well this important fact, my 
dear congregants, and let us remember it in the 
pious songs with which we approach the throne of 
the Most High : this is the first Passover com- 
memorated by us as free citizens of Britain, placed on 
a footing of equality with the rest of our fellow- 
countrymen. 

Q2 
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Nor let us, at the present hour, whilst we are 
enjoying the triumph of justice and right, of con- 
stancy and faith, be unmindful of our Almighty 
Benefactor, by Whom and through Whom our 
emancipation from political bondage • has been 
effected. But let us prostrate ourselves in grati- 
tude before the altar of the Lord, and let us adore 
Him, whose merciful providence has again been 
made manifest to us in an especial manner. Let 
us, in our generation, bear testimony as our fathers 
have done in generations that are past, that we are 
under the immediate superintendence of One Whom 
the Scriptures so emphatically denominate *$})& 
SxiB'* " the Guardian of Israel;" 3 of One Whose 
word is true and certain ; of One Who, in all *ages, 
has been faithful to His promise, never to abandon 
us, never to cast us off, but to be with us and to 
protect us so long as we remain stedfast to the 
principles of the Eternal and immutable law which 
He commanded unto us through Moses. May the 
present nDS be prayerfully remembered by us and 
by those who shall come after us, as the first which 
the Jews of Britain celebrated under the influence 
of the act that recognised them as men amongst men 
and as citizens amongst citizens. And with the joy 
with which our children and our children's children 
shall mark the epoch when the Imperial legislature 
vindicated the purity of the social economy of 
Judaism, which had been impliedly aspersed, may 
there be mingled a profound sentiment of thank- 
fulness to God, that the only spot which tarnished 

s Ps. cxxi. 4. 
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the escutcheon of their country is removed, and that 
the edifice of national freedom is completed. 

The stupendous events of the Passover and the 
important benefits which it empowered Israel to 
confer upon their brethren of every age and every 
clime, have made so profound an impression on the 
Jewish heart, that even in times of civil proscription 
the return of the festival did not fail to inspire 
religious thankfulness and joy. True, the Israelite 
had to deplore the intolerance of which he was the 
victim ; but this he regarded as of a temporary and 
evanescent character, as an evil growing out of 
ignorance and prejudice, but which would inevitably 
disappear before the genial influence of a more 
humane and enlightened age. During the mediaeval 
centuries, when religious persecution had reached 
its culminating point and all around was breathing 
wretchedness and despair, the Passover was, never- 
theless, hailed as a signal of hope. It was an or- 
dinance of God which no human power could set 
aside. It was the promise of a period when the 
clouds of adversity would disperse and the sun of 
joy would shine out in the fulness of its splendour. 
In this hope the oppressed Jew lived and died. 
Nothing could shake his faith in the divine promises 
which the Passover brought to remembrance, and 
nothing could wean him from the belief that the time 
must come, when the great principles, inherent in 
the piDS, would make their way to the reason and 
to the sympathies of mankind, would calm their 
passions and remove their animosities, and bring 
one child of God near unto the other in neighbourly 
and brotherly affection. The Passover prefigured to 
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him the Messianic period foretold by the prophets ; 
and it is worthy of note that it was not in a mild 
and tolerant age, but when persecution was fierce 
and the worship of the Synagogue was performed at 
the risk of the lives of those who joined in the com- 
munion of prayer, that the formula of the PlTJn wafi * 
composed, in which the nDflj considered in reference 
to its past and prospective blessings, was commemo- 
rated in the following words : u It has brought us 
tvnrb nrDJ» from slavery to freedom nPlfiBO |U % D 
from sorrow to joy 31tD Dr? 73N61 and from despair 
to festivity." 4 

If, then, my hearers, such were the sentiments 
which the periodical return of the Passover awakened 
in our fathers during centuries of barbarism, when a 
Jew was not even admitted to be within the pale of 
humanity — what, I ask, ought to be the feelings 
excited in our breasts towards our gracious and 
merciful Father in heaven ptS UJPJTO tiD*j3l 1J"riW 
ntn li Who has preserved us alive, sustained us and 
permitted us to take part in the present festival," 
when the freedom of the Passover does not reach us 
as a tradition u by the hearing of the ear," but be- 
comes to us a reality, and is made palpable " to the 
seeing of the eye " ? Oh, brethren, let us all bend 
with gratitude and reverence before the Supreme 
King of kings, and let every heart proclaim, that 

unto Him are -nnm nxm m^enm mm n'nn 

" the greatness, and the power, and the glory, and the 
victory, and the majesty ; " 6 that He alone is potent 

* On the age and composition of the " Hagada for Passover." 
See Zunz Gottesd. Vortr. p. 126. * 1 Chron. xxix. 11. 
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to bend the will of rulers and to overcome the ob- 
stinacy of senates ; and that, without His Almighty 
aid, vain is the influence of the powerful, vain is the 
eloquence of the advocate, and vain every human 
effort that is brought to bear on any cause. Not in 
the mere letter only, my brethren, but in the fulness 
of its spirit, let us echo the Psalmist's words 

WW rwf?M ton na? nnn " mnd " This hath been 

accomplished by God : it is marvellous in our 
eyes." 6 Far, then, from being carried away by an 
undue confidence in our finite strength, and in the 
success of our own unaided efforts, it is to be hoped 
that no one in this congregation, who considers 
what has been accomplished for the Jewish com- 
munity of Britain, since the last Passover was 
solemnised within these walls, will refrain from 
joining in the choral acknowledgment with which 
the Temple of olden times so oft resounded 
Tfi3 jn yxh ^ vh vb « \b th " Not unto us, 
Lord, not unto us, but unto Thy name let the glory 
be given." 7 

Whilst, however, we bear our tribute to the 
Scriptural truth that, in every occurrence of Hfe, 
success is in the gift of Omnipotence alone, we must 
not ignore the debt of gratitude which we owe to 
those whom God is pleased to employ as the instru- 
ments of His providence, for the promotion of 
objects which conduce to the public good. Indeed, 
on a day like this, our thoughts naturally revert to 
those brethren in faith who first took up the cause 
of the emancipation of the Jews, and whose patient 

6 Ps. cxviii. 23. 7 Ps. cxv. 1. 
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labours and unflagging perseverance, during a long 
series of years, prepared the way for the triumph 
which has at last been achieved. Of these earnest 
men, whom defeat after defeat discouraged not, and 
who hoped against hope, at a time when success ap- 
peared to be postponed to an indefinitely remote 
period, nearly all have passed to their great account. 
One, however, whom it is but bare justice to deno- 
minate the father of the emancipation of the Jews — 
since the movement originated with him — lives still, 
but, unhappily, he is too much bowed down by the 
weight of years and infirmities to share in the 
general joy, now that the contest, in which he 
took so prominent a part, is over, and the great 
battle is won. 8 Time, which in the end does full 

8 It needs hardly be said that allusion is here made to Sir Isaac 
I ijron Goldsmid, who was borne to the grave a very few days after 
this sermon was preached. The great event of 1829, which freed 
the Roman Catholics from their civil disabilities, inspired Sir Isaac , 
then Mr. Goldsmid, with the ardent desire of securing for the 
British Jews the same important boon. His capacious and active 
mind having once grasped the idea, he devoted himself for many 
year:: to its accomplishment with a zeal and ability such as the 
highest patriotism alone could impart. During a considerable period 
he scarcely attended to his private affairs, but consecrated nearly all 
his time to the promotion of the object he had so much at heart. At 
a later stage, the election of Baron Lionel de Rothschild, as one of 
the representatives of the City of London, brought the subject of 
the civil rights of the Jews more prominently before the public ; but 
during the years which mark the question in its early struggles, Mr. 
Isaac Goldsmid was the moving spirit. To his indefatigable exer- 
tions, through which the Emancipation Bill was carried by large 
majorities through the first reformed House of Commons, the Jews 
of England are mainly indebted for their present enjoyment of their 
civil rights, which might otherwise have been postponed to a much 
later date. 
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justice to public characters, will not fail to bear 
testimony to his exertions and to those of his co- 
adjutors. And when the pen of the future Jewish 
historian tells of some whose worldly ambition was 
stronger than the ties of faith and the convictions 
of conscience, it will also preserve the memory of 
those consistent and highminded men who obtained 
their civil rights by worthier means, and who re- 
ceived their emancipation in the same character 
under which they had invariably demanded it, as 
earnest and uncompromising Jews, who would have 
spurned the highest honours that an empire could 
bestow, if the possession of them had involved the 
sacrifice of any principle of the covenant of Sinai. 

And now, brethren, that we have obtained for 
ourselves those rights which the Passover announced, 
for the first time in the world's history, to be the 
inalienable heritage of the human race, it may not 
be considered out of place for the pulpit to raise the 
question, " how, and in what spirit it becomes us to 
employ our newly-acquired privileges ?" Here the 
moral of the flDS comes seasonably to our aid, and 
imparts to us much useful and practical instruction. 
No ordinance enjoined on us by our immortal law- 
giver (the institution of the Sabbath alone excepted) 
is mentioned so frequently in the Pentateuch as 
that of the Passover. At the same time, let it be 
remembered, that Moses rarely refers to the Exodus 
without blending it with the revelation of the divine 
law. "When thy son asketh thee in time to come, 
saying, What mean the testimonies, and the statutes, 
and the judgments, which the Lord our God hath 
commanded you ? Then shalt thou say unto thy 
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son, We were bondsmen to Pharaoh in Egypt ; and 
the Lord brought us out of Egypt with a mighty 
hand. And the Lord performed for us signs and 
wonders, great and sore, upon Egypt, upon Pharaoh, 
and upon all his household, before our eyes. And 
He brought us out from thence, in order that He 
might bring us in, to give us the land which He 
aware unto our fathers. And the Lord commanded 
us to observe all these statutes, to fear the Lord 
our God, for our good always, so that He might 
preserve us alive, as it is this day. And it shall be 
accounted unto us as righteousness, if we observe to 
perform all these commandments before the Lord 
our God, as He hath charged us." 9 In other words, 
when you are asked by your children why the 
Passover was instituted ? You shall relate to them 
the history of the deliverance of your fathers^from 
slavery, and impress upon them, that the object of 
the emancipation was, that you might know your 
God, perform His will, and live and act as good men 
and women, as worthy and useful citizens, always 
obeying the Divine law, and asserting its supremacy. 
Let us hope, brethren, that the same great ethical 
maxim may influence us in the exercise of the duties 
and privileges which the act of emancipation has 
secured. 

As the object of the Passover was to proclaim 
liberty as the birthright of man, let us avail our- 
selves of the means which our newly-acquired civil 
rights confer upon us, to stand forth in every in- 
stance, as the staunch advocates of freedom, as the 

9 Deut. ^^. 20—25. 
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friends of all who are oppressed, and as the earnest 
supporters of every measure that tends to promote 
knowledge, to enlarge the sphere of human action, 
and to secure the well-being of all classes of our 
fellow-countrymen. As the Passover was intended 
to make us exemplary in all the social duties proper 
to our nature, as well as in all the relations in which 
we might be placed ; so let our emancipation prove 
to_ the world that we Jews, — whose loyalty to the 
crown, obedience to the laws, and attachment to the 
national institutions were admitted by all, even 
when, politically speaking, we were held to be little 
better than hewers of wood and drawers of water — 
are equally willing and able to discharge in a 
faithful and patriotic spirit, every office of trust 
conferred upon us by the suffrages of our fellow- 
countrymen, or imposed upon us by the commands 
of our gracious sovereign. As the Passover was the 
signal for the banishment of darkness, and for the 
diffusion of light; let our civil emancipation en- 
courage us to labour assiduously in the cause of 
education, so that the generation now advancing to 
manhood may take their place, not merely at the 
bar or in the senate, but in every walk of life where 
Jews mingle with their Christian fellow-citizens, as 
equals at least, in science, in art, in letters, and in 
every branch of useful knowledge. 

Lastly, as the Passover was the precursor of the 
revelation at Sinai, the most important event that 
ever occurred in the annals of mankind ; and as the 
liberty accorded to us, as men, was intended to train 
and to qualify us for our duties to God as faithful 
Israelites; let our present emancipation from the 
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disabilities, under which we have so long laboured, 
impress us, above all things, with this profound 
conviction. That if our newly-acquired civil freedom 
is to bring us credit and honour ; if it is to prove to 
us a real and permanent blessing, and to become the 
means (as under God's blessing it assuredly will) of 
paving the way for the liberties of our fellow- 
believers in some parts of continental Europe, and 
in most of the regions of Asia and Africa, where the 
hand of oppression is still heavy upon them ; — in a 
word, if our emancipation is to call down upon us 
the Supreme blessing of God, we must hold firm to 
our ancient faith, and not permit ourselves to be 
corrupted by prosperity nor to sacrifice any prin- 
ciple or essential ritual observance of that faith at 
the shrine of a mean and .unworthy ambition. 

Now that the barrier of exclusiveness is thrown 
down and an opportunity is afforded to us to exhibit 
practical Judaism in relation to the several duties of 
a citizen in a free state, it would ill become us to put 
aside any part of our ritual ordinances that are pe- 
culiar to us as Jews, in order to give more promi- 
nence to those features of our religion which might 
appear to mark more distinctively the cosmopolite 
citizen or the politician. No, brethren, let us place 
our religious principles and our ritual observances 
before the world, as they were enjoined unto Israel by 
Moses and the prophets, and as they have reached 
us through our ancestors. We have nothing to add, 
nothing to diminish. The maxim which we have 
always maintained amongst ourselves and indoctri- 
nated into our children is, that the principles of 
Judaism harmonize completely with all the duties 
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proper to a good subject and a worthy citizen ; and 
we have only to act upon this maxim in relation to 
the civil rights which we have now acquired, in order 
to carry conviction to every one whose sectarian 
prejudices are not so inveterate as to discredit the 
evidences of his senses, that a true Israelite must of 
necessity prove a good and devoted patriot. 

Heed this admonition, brethren, and rest satisfied 
that the time is not far distant, when those who, 
through ignorance or prejudice, have been disposed 
to regard Judaism as a mass of cold forms, as a body 
without a spirit, will be brought to contemplate the 
religion of Moses from a different point of view, and 
to take a far higher estimate of its ethical influences. 
Perhaps we may live to see the time, when many who 
now look with a prejudiced eye on the religion which 
we profess, may be led to exclaim in the phraseology 
of our text, " I have heard it by the hearing of the 
ear ; but now mine eye doth behold it." 



XIX. 
THE BETROTHAL OF ISRAEL UNTO GOD. 

{Preached on the Festival ofPenttcott, 5621, May 15, 1861.) 
Hoses ii., 21, 22. 

: " nx njrri ruraa *S twiki : ownai 

" And I have betrothed thee unto Me for ever ; and I have be- 
trothed thee unto Me in righteousness and in equity, in bene- 
volence and in mercy. Yea, I have betrothed thee unto Me in 
faith, for thou hast known the Lord/' 

Such is the Scripture passage on which I purpose to 
address you, my congregants, to-day, when you are 
met in holy convocation to solemnize the anniversary 
of a Festival, one of the objects of which is, as I 
have shown on former occasions, to commemorate 
the revelation at Sinai ; and the text seems to me 
to offer some analogy to the covenant, by which God 
was pleased to bind Himself to Israel on that 
memorable day. DTHDBn ♦SttJ tyQB>n jnDB> DN Pinjn 

: pan Sa h *a onsjfn ^ao rbso h orvvn Tma n« 

: BTlp nil MPD naf?&D <b Vnn DDK1 " And now, if 
ye will indeed obey My voice and keep My covenant, 
ye shall be unto Me a peculiar treasure above all 
peoples, for Mine is all the earth. And ye shall 
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be unto Me a kingdom of priests and a holy nation." 1 
Yes, brethren, on the day which we are met to com- 
memorate, Almighty God called unto Himself the 
whole of the Abrahamic race, or, to speak after the 
phraseology of the text, "He betrothed us unto 
Him." To be betrothed, or, as it sometimes is 
found " to be married unto God," is a phrase that 
occurs often in the Scriptures; and the later pro- 
phets, whose sad duty it became to denounce the 
national sins of the kingdom of Judah, seem to 
indulge in this figure of speech, because it denotes 
the Lord's tenderness for the Jewish people and His 
constancy towards them, even in the midst of their 
transgressions. Thus, Jeremiah : D^aiB^ D*J3 )$)& 
DM TlSjD *3JK *3 " DM " Return, ye backsliding 
children, saith the Lord, for I am married unto 
you." 2 Also, Isaiah, IfitfrYltOX " yttfy yhpl O "For 
thy husband is He that created thee, the Lord of 
Hosts is His name." 8 And, again; "No more shall 
it be said of thee, thou forsaken one ! neither of 
thy land shall it be said, Thou desolate ! But thou 
shalt be called, The object of My delight, and thy 
land, The wedded matron ; for the Lord will delight 
in thee, and thy land shall be married. For as a 
young man weddeth a virgin, so shall He that builds 
thee up wed thee ; and as the bridegroom rejoiceth 
over his bride, so shall thy God rejoice over thee." 4 
With the general apostacy into which Israel had 
fallen about the time of the prophet Hosea, the 
domestic affections, which the Mosaic law had sanc- 



1 Exod. xix.5, 6. * Jerem. iii. 14. 

» Isaiah liv. 5. 4 Ibid, lxii.4,5. 
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tified, became also weakened, and the wife, instead 
of being treated by her husband as the Bible enjoins, 
as nrtK IVfa " One flesh/' 6 as a P art of himself, and 
in every way as his equal, should seem to have been 
dealt with after the manner of the oriental heathen, 
rather as his slave than as the partner of his life. 
The Hebrew word E^tf sometimes denoting " hus- 
band" is considered by many commentators as 
expressive of attachment and affection ; whilst 7573 
which means "master" as well as " husband," is 
held by the same expositors to denote fear and 
apprehension. Hence, as is most probably the 
reason, the peculiar force of the following prophetic 
passage, which promises unto Israel, the people 
betrothed to God, the most sensible manifestations 
of the Divine tenderness and love. fcOHn DV3 flVYl 

yyi -ny wpn th) % b>k wipn * dm " in that day 

it shall come to pass, saith the Lord, that thou shalt 
call Me hhi, and that thou shalt call Me no more 
Bangali" 6 

The text naturally divides itself under three 
heads, each embracing a distinct proposition. 1st. 
That we are betrothed unto God for ever : 2ndly. 
That we are betrothed by righteousness, equity, 
benevolence, and mercy: 3rdly. That we are be- 
trothed by faith. 

1st. The union between God and the Jewish 
people is not to be continued for a season only, but 
it is to be perpetual, as saith the text, *S *jTlSyiNl 
DSiyS "I have betrothed thee unto Me for ever." 

5 Gen. ii. 24. * Hosea ii. 19. 
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Now that this gracious declaration of the Lord has 
been inviolably maintained, can admit of no doubt 
It has two unimpeachable testimonies ; the volume 
of the Bible, and the history of the Hebrew race. 
From the day when the Almighty convoked Israel at 
Sinai htiTW 1 *&& TTI* DJ> *J«n ftpWlTO "When He 
assembled the heads of the people together with the 
tribes of Israel," 7 even unto the present hour, He has 
never been unmindful of His covenant, nor has He 
ignored what the prophet so emphatically denomi- 
nates yrhbs rQflN "the love of the espousals." 3 
We have often proved false unto Him to whom 
we have been betrothed ; we have oftentimes 
abandoned His altar to prostrate ourselves at the 
shrines of heathenism ; we have again and again 
broken asunder the ties by which our fathers 
covenanted at Sinai an eternal union with God; 
but He, blessed be His name, has not dissolved the 
compact which He made. He has made us feel the 
sad consequences of our impiety and our faithless- 
ness ; and, as a part of our punishment, He has 
driven us from His presence for a while to bewail 
in penitence our transgressions, and to sorrow for 
our ingratitude ; but He has not divorced us. 
Even in our estrangement from Him, He has ad- 
monished us through His prophetic messengers. At a 
period which marks, perhaps, more than at any other 
age, a total indifference of the Hebrews to the divine 
law,aninspired seer was commissioned to proclaim, in 
the public thoroughfares, that the Lord still regarded 



7 Deut. xxxiii. 5. 8 Jerem, iii. 2. 
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Israel as His betrothed, and desired to receive lief 
back in love. How forcibly is this shown through 
the gracious and affectionate appeal which the Lord 
makes to His people by the mouth of His prophet ! 
" When a man divorceth his wife, and she departeth 
from him, and weddeth another, can she be per- 
mitted to return to her former husband ? Would 
not this be an act of pollution in the land? 
Israel, thou hast often been faithless to thy God and 
hast gone astray after idols ; yet, yet, come back 
unto Me, saith the Lord." 9 Here is a passage that 
confirms, in a remarkable manner, the words of the 
text. It bears the strongest evidence that can be 
offered to the perpetuity of the union that exists 
between God and Israel, of the union that is never 
to be dissolved. Our sins may for a time, as Scripture 
saith, separate us from Him unto whom we are 
betrothed DDTI^N }^ DM3 oVl3& VH Dimity 10 
And our faithlessness to the covenant may cause 
God to hide His face from us {top yj*fl " for a brief 
moment," u as it were; but the affectionate tie by 
which He has bound Himself to us will not be severed. 

« ystnb TO* &1DH tO *ab& froV" For though the 
mountains may be removed and the hills may be 
upheaved, my kindness from thee shall not be 
removed, and my peaceful covenant with thee 
shall not be broken, saith thy Lord, who hath 
mercy upon thee." 12 

Such loving words* dear brethren, should needs 

9 Jerem. iii. 1, 2. 10 Tsaiali lix. 2. 

» Isaiah liv 7. 12 Ibid. liv. 10. 
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melt our hearts to gratitude and devotion, enlarge 
all the spiritual capacities of our nature, bring back 
all of us who have strayed from the Lord to the 
path of duty, and secure our fidelity in future to the 
Divine law. They should render us ever mindful, 
in thought and in deed, of the nature of those ties 
that link us unto our gracious Father in heaven, and 
which are so clearly set forth in the second proposition 
of the text. 

tmnroi tdhm &tt?&ai pro h yr\tin» "For 

I have betrothed thee unto Me in righteous- 
ness, equity, benevolence, and mercy." O that 
these precious words might be graven on every 
Jewish heart *?ni tDJD "with an iron stylus," 13 
and that we might train ourselves to cultivate and 
to make manifest by our lives those virtues, by 
means of which God enjoins us to proclaim to the 
world at large our everlasting union with Him! 
In the section of the Pentateuch, immediately pre- 
ceding the chapter of the Decalogue, two expressions 
are employed to denote the relation in which we 
stand to God. The first is, that we are to be unto 
Him " A peculiar people " ; the second is, that we 
are to be unto Him " A kingdom of priests and a 
holy nation." Suffer me to remark, that we ob- 
serve the first condition, so long as we remain 
distinct in our religious tenets, distinct in our 
worship, in our ritual, in our marriages, and in such 
things as tend to preserve our identity as the race 
of Abraham, appointed to remain to the end of time 
as a monumental evidence of the inspiration of the 

18 Jerem. xvii. 1. 
R2 
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Scriptures. But, may I also be permitted to add, 
brethren, that we can only accomplish the second 
divine behest, and display ourselves in the high 
position to which the Sovereign of the Universe has 
called us—" A kingdom of priests," — in so far as we 
give effect to the provisions contained in the con- 
tract by which we are betrothed to God, and in so 
for as we practice D'OJTn nDH tSSB^D jmt "righteous- 
ness, equity, benevolence, and mercy.' ' 

Give ear, then, to the important Biblical truth 
which I would impress upon you, my congregants, 
that although your worship,your festive convocations, 
and your ceremonial observances, may continue to 
mark you out as " a peculiar people," your true 
connection with God as a "holy and sacerdotal 
race*" can alone be demonstrated by the moral 
beauty of your lives. I do, therefore, preach to 
you what I believe to be the spirit of God's Word, 
when I lay it down as a maxim, that you do more 
towards the maintenance of the solemn covenant 
which the Almighty made with your fathers at 
Sinai, and that you do more to strengthen the con- 
tract by which you are betrothed to God and God to 
you, by the practice of a solitary deed of benevo- 
lence, mercy, or self-denial, than by the most 
scrupulous adherence to every precept of the cere- 
monial law. "Righteousness, equity, benevolence, 
and mercy" constitute the essence of the covenant 
which the Lord made with Israel at Sinai ; and by 
these attributes, Scripture warrants us to conclude, 
the record of our lives will be compared when we 
shall stand before the tribunal of Him, " Whose 
eyes scan all the ways of the children of men, to 
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reward each one according to his ways, and ac- 
cording to the fruits of his work." 14 

Zechariah evidently seeks to promulgate this doc- 
trine amongst the Hebrews of his age, as every one 
that attentively reads the seventh chapter of that pro- 
phetic book will readilyperceive. When the Jews, who 
have returned from Babylon to Palestine, send a depu- 
tation to the priests and to the prophets to enquire 
whether the fasts which had been observed during 
the captivity were to be continued, the inspired ser- 
vant of Grod returns the following significant reply. 

\vy own nom wm tss^o w? rmxs * nax ro 
njrrt ip»yn ha ^jn na tam roabw t vmt na mt 

: D3aar» IMWin TO Vn« B»K "Thus apeaketh the 
Lord of hosts, saying, Execute true judgment, and 
shew mercy and compassion one to another. And 
oppress not the widow, nor the orphan^ the stranger, 
nor the poor; and let none of you imagine evil 
against his brother in your heart/' 15 Let no son or 
daughter of Israel, therefore, mistake the nature of 
the compact by which the Abrahamic family was 
made BPHp % U1 D^PD ro^OD* nor imagine for a 
moment that the Jew can make manifest the relation 
in which he stands to Grod by a formal profession of 
faith, or by subscription to mere ritual practices. 
Though we might be never so scrupulous in the 
performance of public and private prayer, or in the 
solemnization, according to the letter, of sabbaths 
and festivals ; still we should be accounted by God as 
strangers to His covenant and as faithless to our 
pledge of betrothal unto Him, if we failed to 



14 Jerem. xxxii. 19. ,5 Zech. vii. 9, 10. 
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practice what the passage of the text enjoins 

DWmTDPlBMWJl pTX. 16 

The last proposition of the text is, that faith in 
God is one of the ties by which we are linked unto 
Him in holy union. nyitXG h yrWTM " And I 
have betrothed thee unto me in faith/ 9 The pro- 
phet here speaks of a virtue without the exercise of 
which the Hebrews could never have made a pro- 
minent figure in the world, Bince Abraham our 
renowned ancestor, to whom we trace all our great- 
ness as a people, called down upon himself and his 
descendants the especial favour of heaven by reason 
of his steady and irrepressible faith rOBWl "$ p&Kni 
PIpTX *b " He had faith in the Lord, and the Lord 
accounted that faith unto him as righteousness/' 17 
If, then, we desire to be partakers in the sacred 
covenant which was made with our pious progenitor, 
and which was ratified four centuries afterwards at 
Sinai, in the audience of many thousands of his 
descendants, we must adopt the truth and hold 
ourselves prepared to act upon it at all times and in 
all places, that faith is the basis of the compact that 
exists between us and our Father in heaven. 



16 In the Commentary which Maimonides reproduces on the 
precept V3YT3 Jiabm " And thou shalt walk in His ways" tiie 
following may be found : mp3 Kin HD It m» BWDa rvsh T3 

no , ovn n*n nna *|K Dim ktjh Kin no , |ian n*n nna *|K jun 
S*6 owaan i*rp n? tvi tyi , vnp n*n nna t|K mp Knpa Kin 
Kwai pmi maa D*Dn tb»i pns nDn am d*dk tik won jniK t>aa 
lovy vmrh otk a»ro , d*tb»i duib mm }rre> jrnin^ , pa 
(Tod. Eachez. Deoth. l. 6,) : ma *aa vi>K niDini>i jna 

*T Gen. xv. 6. 
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Let it not be said that the faith of Abraham was 
developed and fortified by many sensible manifesta- 
tions of the Divine Providence, whilst we are deprived 
of similar obvious evidences — for every page of our 
annals would offer a direct contradiction to such a 
plea. The longer we have existed as a people, and 
the more we have advanced in the development of 
the successive phases of our career, to the end that 
we might "make blessed all the families of the 
earth," the more multiplied the evidences have 
become of God's gracious dealings with us, the more 
signally He has displayed to us His marvellous 
protection, and the more fully He has brought home 
the conviction to our minds and to our hearts, that 
He is entitled to our confidence and our faith. 
From the day of the revelation we now comme- 
morate, when a scene took place on the earth which 
has left a more enduring remembrance than any 
other event in the records of the past, even down to 
the hour at which I am now addressing you, 
brethren — describing an immense interval of nearly 
five and thirty centuries — Jewish history has scarcely 
offered to view any thing else than a succession of 
signal manifestations of God's protecting providence 
and inexhaustible love. And if we were sceptical 
enough to set down any single act of deliverance 
which we have experienced to the chapter of acci- 
dents, common reason would not justify us in 
ascribing to the same blind cause, the long succession 
of remarkable occurrences that have befallen us, 
when they are viewed in the mass and in their as- 
tounding coherence. What is our history but a 
colossal monument, at the base of which ia 
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inscribed the significant words of the text ? What 
is our history but a perennial monition to put our 
faith in God ? 

Faith is the foundation of every rational system of 
religion that obtains amongst the children of men. It 
is a necessity of human nature : and no man, of what 
creed soever he be, can come into a temple of public 
prayer, and join in the petitions addressed by the 
congregation to the throne of grace, without feeling 
that faith in the Almighty power which he invokes, 
is indispensable to the efficacy of his prayers. But, 
independently of these and other similar reflections 
which inspire and maintain faith in a general manner, 
the faith of an Israelite is, or ought to be, elevated 
to the highest point, by reason of the sensible evi- 
dences that crowd upon his mind, and which, indeed, 
are calculated to convince him that, although the 
supernatural occurrences, by which the Supreme 
Ruler of the world made Himself manifest unto 
mankind at a time when knowledge was little dis- 
seminated and the Scriptures were but partially 
read, have ceased in an age when the Bible has 
become a common property ; and, that, although the 
voice of prophecy is no longer heard — still, in the 
Jew, prophecies and miracles, combine and act up to 
this very day. Say, my hearers, how is it possible 
for us to meet in holy convocation, as on the present 
hallowed festival, not merely as a body of individuals, 
one of whom might trace his origin to the north and 
another to the south ; or some to one parent stock, 
and some to another ; but as one, pure and unmixed 
Abrahamic family whatever be the different countries 
that gave birth to us or to our immediate ancestors— 
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say, I repeat to you, brethren, how is it possible 
for us to meet in this manner in public congregation, 
and in the perfect preservation of our religious 
identity, after the lapse of so many ages, without 
having enkindled in our hearts a lively and ani- 
mated faith in the Almighty, who has vindicated 
His claims, His irresistible claims, to our confidence 
and our trust, through this marvellous and un- 
paralleled fact, so obvious to our senses, and so patent 
to the world at large ? 

Only bestow a moment's reflection on this matter, 
and you will hardly fail to remark the pertinence 
of the words with which the prophet closes the 
passage of the text. He has already told us of the 
omnipotent deed at Sinai, by which Grod betrothed 
the people of Israel unto Himself; and he has 
likewise spoken of the leading provisions of that 
sacred compact: viz. that we are betrothed unto 
God for ever ; that we are betrothed in righteous- 
ness, judgment, benevolence, and mercy ; and that 
we are betrothed in faith. Mark well, now, the 
three significant words which he adds : " fitf fl^TI 
" for thou hast known the Lord." As if he would 
say ; u If ever there was a people that should im- 
plicitly place its faith in Grod, it is thou, Israel, 
that hast had so many opportunities of observing 
and of proving thy Almighty Benefactor, Who dotk 
appeal to thee to repose in Him thy confidence." 

Yes, beloved congregants, we may well echo the 
words of the inspired seer; "We know the Lord." 
We know Him that called our father Abraham from 
the other side of the Jordan, promised to make his 
children the instruments of rendering blessed all 
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mankind, and to that end trained the Hebrews in 
Egypt, in order to qualify them to receive the law at 
Sinai, and we also know that what He promised, He 
performed; what He commanded, He brought to 
bear, nfcjn rTIX Kin VV1 10K MPT *3. 18 We know 
Him who has been faithful to every article of His 
covenant. We know Him who said, that though 
our national sins might demand that we should be 
exiled from the land of the patriarchs, still He would 
never withdraw from us His divine protection. We 
know Him that said " And notwithstanding all this, 
though you be in the land of your foes, I will not des- 
pise you, I will not abhor you, or break My covenant 
with you " ; 19 and we also know that He has kept His 
word. We know Him that said, " When thou passest 
through the waters, the floods shall not overwhelm 
thee; and when thouwalkest through the fire the flames 
shall not scorch thee, and the fire shall not burn 
thee," 20 and we also know how faithfully He has 
fulfilled His merciful promise. We know him that 
said, We should be a blessing to the world, and 
that we should make the light which our fathers 
received at Sinai, to shine upon others whose 
ancestors had groped in superstition and ignorance ; 
and we also know how He has kept His word. We 
know him that said, a My Spirit, which is upon thee, 
and My Word which I have put into thy mouth, 
shall not depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the 
mouth of thy children, or of thy latest posterity " ; 21 



lS Ps. xxxiii. 9. *9 Levit. xxvi. 44. 

20 Isaiah, xlii. 2. * Isaiah, lix. 21. 
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and we who are here to-day reading that very law, 
doing homage to it, and instructing our children in 
its principles, can confidently bear testimony that 
He has kept His word. We know Him that said 
" Fear thou not, Jacob My servant, for though I 
will make an end of all nations amongst which I 
have driven thee, of thee will I not make an end " M 
and the book of Scripture on the one hand, and the 
book of experience on the other hand, stand forth 
and bear witness unto the holy and righteous Lord, 
whose word is truth and whose gracious promises 
endure throughout all generations. 

Surely, congregants, I need not rehearse any more 
instances by which God vindicates His claim to our 
confidence. I will merely sum up the moral of the 
final clause of the text in the pithy injunction of the 
Psalmist, "3 PitS^ haW €i Israel, trust in the 
Lord." 23 

«* Jerem. advi. 28. * s Ps. cxv. 9. 



XX. 

"THE LORD LOOKETH TO THE HEART." 

Preached during the Morning Service of the Day of Atonement, 5619 
(September 18, 1858.) 

1 Samuel xvi. 7. 

y£h T\xrt "i D*yjfe ran* Dnxn 

*• Man looketh to externals, but the Lord looketh to the heart." 

Beetheen ! The sound of the last penitential hymn 
of the morning service is dying away, and for a while 
there will be a pause in the sacred "Visa songs, so 
rich in moral grandeur and in spiritual significance. 
A break has occurred in the solemn voice which has 
been audible to us during the ISUPI fiyiy or " Morning 
Sacrifice/' proclaiming the instability of all human 
greatness, and admonishing us that the riches of the 
world for which we often run ourselves out of breath 
and pursue with an eagerness as if they could alike 
defy time and accident are, after all, fin JTljni hlT\> 
"Vanity and vexation of spirit." 1 At this calm 
hour, when the mind of the supplicant glides gently 
and almost imperceptibly from earnest prayer to 
profound meditation, I ascend the pulpit to give out 
as a text, a most instructive passage from the volume 

1 Eccl. ii. 18. 
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of the Scriptures, and to endeavour to apply it to the 
hallowed day on which we are met in the temple of 
the Lord. I come, my fellow- worshippers, to contrast 
the present peaceful hour of religious retirement 
with the fret and turmoil of the outer world. I come 
to fulfil the duties of the pastoral office to which you, 
my congregants, have appointed me, and to call you 
from sin and remorse to heavenly forgiveness and ease 
of conscience. I come to raise your thoughts above 
the world and the fluctuations of time, and to direct 
them to the all-gracious and merciful One who lives 
through eternity, " who is ever the same, and whose 
years have no end." 2 

The Supreme King of kings, at whose divine 
summons we are now met in holy convocation, hath 
declared that His omnific word shall never be 
preached in vain, and that it shall not come back 
unto Him void of effect. 8 Verily, it is a gracious 
promise, from which every minister of religion may 
gather hope, as he proceeds in the discharge of his 
appointed mission, how apparently barren soever 
the soil may be, over which he has to strew the 
spiritual seed. But even if this divine assurance 
had not been vouchsafed unto us, it would imply on 
my part a lamentable want of faith in what is holy 
and elevating in humanity, if I were to despair of 
making God's word heard and felt to-day, when I 
look around the synagogue and note the earnestness 
and the devotion depicted in every congregant. If 
there be one time more than another when an 
Israelite may confidently expect the outpouring of 
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heavenly grace in all its fulness, the prDB> MB> must 
assuredly be accounted as that auspicious time, when 
all the powers of the mind and the affections of the 
heart are called forth by the one engrossing object 
H s ith WHI^Si h$ ^Sata " of making atonement for 
our souls before the Lord."* Let us indulge the 
hope that our retreat to-day from the world and its 
allurements, combined with the soul-stirring services 
in which we join, may tend to impress us with a 
genuine sentiment of penitence. May the attempt 
which we have already made to reach the throne of 
forgiveness animate us with courage to renew the 
effort until we become sensible of a "small still 
voice" 6 echoing within us pyjyi *[*$&& 3P WWb 
yrbw *3 hit nme> YnK&n " I have blotted out thy 
transgressions like a cloud, and thy sins like a 
vapour : 0, come back unto Me, for I have redeemed 
thee." 6 

To this end, great Almighty Father, we implore 
Thy aid. Grant, in mercy and in love, that before 
the sun goeth down, a heavenly unction may have 
pervaded our souls, and that what was made pal- 
pable to the mental eye of the seer of Judah as he 
lay enwrapped in prophetic vision, may have been 
realised to our faith. This day, Lord, mayest 
Thou be revealed to us on Thy majestic and awful 
throne, surrounded by a band of devout and penitent 
worshippers ; and may the affections proper to the 
atonement rite so enkindle amongst us by commu- 
nion from supplicant to supplicant, that one heart 
may respond to the other, exclaiming, WHp BT!p 

4 Numb. xxxi. 51 . * 1 Kings xix. 12. 6 Isaiah xliv. 22. 
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HVJ3 pNil S3' fbti H1N3X » BTIpf " Holy, holy, holy 
is the Lord of Hosts, let the whole earth be filled 
with his glory." 7 Amen. 



Again and again we have repeated in the TWIW 
the words of divine mercy and love, "Seek the 
Lord whilst he may be found; call upon Him whilst 
He is near." 8 I take it for granted that every con- 
gregant has a clear perception of what this passage 
imports, and that no one is so dull as to imagine 
that God is to be found on especial days or at given 
places only. We know that the immensity of His 
presence fills all space, and that there is no cavern 
so dark and no wilderness so solitary where we may 
not find God ready to listen to us whenever the 
troubles of life move us to prayer, or when, con- 
scious of having disobeyed His voice and touched by 
remorse for our sin, we come to lay bare before Him 
our hearts. If He be not found of us at all times the 
reason is simply this— we are not always in the 
proper frame of mind and in the true disposition of 
heart to seek Him. 

But, dear congregants, it would offer a strange 
contradiction to the fact of our approaching God 
with our Atonement Sacrifice, if we should entertain 
any misgiving of His being found of us on a day like 
this. It would, I grant, discover in us great igno- 
rance of the spirit of Mosaism, if we were to 
indulge the superstition that the Day of Atonement 
does of itself impart to prayer an efficacy which is 

7 Isaiah vi. 3. * Isaiah lv. 1. 
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not common to the devout supplications which we 
pour forth on every other day of the year. But, I 
submit, it is no superstition to suppose that, con- 
sidered in reference to the proper disposition of the 
heart for communing with God, the devotions which 
we perform to-day are calculated to call down upon 
us greater spiritual blessings than follow the prayers 
that are offered up on ordinary days, when our 
thoughts run upon the material concerns of life, and 
our minds are agitated by worldly cares. 

The Sabbath, it is true, is a holy day of rest, and 
it can hardly admit of a doubt that one of the 
primary reasons of that institution was, that we 
might come on the Sabbath to the sanctuary, free 
from the anxiety of business, and with spirits properly 
attuned to the duty of prayer. Yet, on the Sabbath, 
it too often happens that we enter the synagogue 
after the service has commenced, and rush precipi- 
tately, as it were, into the presence of our Maker, 
without reflecting on the solemn truths to which we 
are about to give expression, and without predis- 
posing ourselves for communion with the Most 
High. 

To-day, however, it should seem as if we were 
under holier influences. Our Atonement Service 
commenced last evening, and, save the few hours 
given to sleep, we have suffered nothing to interfere 
with our observance of the Divine command, 
t)3TQtf WMWI yy TV anyo, " from evening unto 
evening you shall solemnise your Sabbath." 9 When 
the last sun went down we closed our account for 
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awhile with the world ; and as the ^163 was about to 
be ushered in, many a congregant, as he^ made his 
way to the synagogue, maybe supposed to have held 
something like the following colloquy with his spirit. 
— " To-morrow I hold a festival for the soul : to- 
morrow I belong to God : to-morrow I have to 
render an account to my conscience of a whole year 
through which I have passed, of the evil I have 
done, and of the good I have failed to do when time 
and opportunity were afforded me ; and the tribunal 
of conscience, before which I am now about to be 
arraigned, is to prefigure to me the judgment that 
awaits me in an after-state before "yftjn 7HJJ1 Sxn 
nriB> np vfa.UOB KB" tb ne>N WWII, 'the great, 
mighty, and awful God, who respecteth not persons 
and accepteth no bribe.' 10 Let me, then, give myself 
up wholly to these serious reflections ; and let me 
shut out from view all mundane objects, whilst I 
turn my eye into the chamber of my soul, and think 
of sin and repentance, of death, judgment, and 
.eternity." 

* Now, if these be indeed the sentiments with which 
we have inaugurated the DHISDH D1S we may be said 
to have taken the initial step for penitent communion ; 
or, to employ the words of the Psalmist, we may ex- 
claim ahtrm* ywa \shr\ vn rmw " 0ur feet »w 

stand within thy gates, Jerusalem." 11 To what end 
we have approached the sanctuary needs scarcely be 
asked. We are here to confess our sins, to offer up 
vows of repentance and to make atonement before the 
Lord. Will the Almighty hear us in this day of our 

*° Deut x. 17. " Ps. cxxii. 2. 
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need ? Will He accept our prayers, our fast, and our 
humiliation, and cheer us with the same gracious reply 
as He returned to the father of the prophets, WlTD 
•pHTIfc " I have pardoned according to thy prayer?" 12 
Each heart must determine for itself these momen- 
tous questions. Still, we may all derive much 
important information by considering attentively 
what is embodied in the passage of the text, tDTNPT 
m&h nXT "1 &yyh fliPP " Man looketh to outward 
appearances, but the Lord looketh to the heart.' 1 

The bearing of this text on the general, connected 
sense of the chapter in which it occurs, may be 
shewn in a very few words. Saul changes his 
character with his change of fortune. Devout and 
obedient whilst placed in a humble station, his eleva- 
tion to a throne corrupts his heart and induces him 
to set up his own will against that of Gk>d. His 
deposition is decreed; and Samuel is charged to 
anoint a successor to the throne. The family of 
Jesse is made to pass in review before Samuel, who 
no sooner sets his eyes on Eliab than, struck by his 
personal attractions and by his commanding appear- 
ance, he exclaims, " Surely the Lord's anointed is 
before Him ?" 18 But even a prophet has not the 
privilege to look upon a naked, human heart. This 
is a spectacle reserved for God alone, who, to quote 
the divine words, c< Seeth not as man sees ; for man 
looketh to externals, whilst the Lord looketh to the 
heart." 

And now, brethren, let us apply the text to our- 
selves, who with fasting and prayer, and with much 

i* Numb. xiv. 19. " 1 Sam. xvi. 7. 
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apparent fervour, are presenting our Atonement- 
offering at the throne of mercy and grace. If the 
question should arise in our minds, Whose offering 
to-day will be accepted like that of Abel, and whose 
offering will meet the fate of Cain's? the text 
would show at once the utter incompetency of man 
to solve such a problem. Everything depends 
upon the sincerity of the worshipper who approaches 
the altar with his sacrifice ; and of man's sin- 
cerity, no mortal can constitute himself a judge. 
It is not for frail man to assume this office, nor, in 
the arrogance of spiritual pride, to pronounce as 
sincere those only who share the views and adopt 
the same ritual as himself. But though God has 
not delegated to any man the privilege of judging 
his fellow mortal in matters of religion, it does not 
by any means follow that we are to delude ourselves 
into the belief that we are really pure, because we 
seem so in our own estimation and in that of man- 
kind. a The Lord looketh not to externals," saith 
the text ; and, permit me to observe, that it espe- 
cially behoves us to guard ourselves against the 
delusions of external ceremonialism on an occa- 
sion like the present. We have many things to im- 
plore of God to-day ; but there is nothing for which 
it behoves us to pray more devoutly, than that we 
may not fall into the delusion which has prevailed, 
and, I much fear, prevails still, with regard to the 
essentials of the Atonement-offering. We need this 
admonition, dear hearers, and we need this prayer, 
because there is much in the observances of D*TIS3PI QV 
that is calculated to captivate our senses and to dis- 
pose us to rely too much on the sandy foundation of 

s 2 
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formalism. A day on which a rigid fast is kept; a 
day that shuts out from us all mundane influences ; 
a day on which no sound is heard but that of exhor- 
tation and prayer, and of confession and penitence, 
combines an amount of ceremonialism that tells with 
considerable force on the imagination, and confounds 
in some minds the piety that may be acted with that 
which should be felt. 

If, brethren, you would have an illustration from 
the page of holy writ of what has just been advanced, 
let me recommend to your attentive consideration a 
section from the book of the prophet Isaiah, which 
is appointed to be read as the Haphtarah for the 
Morning Service. It pourtrays in the liveliest 
colours the interior of the temple of Solomon, and 
there can be little doubt that the scene represents 
the congregational worship on the day of atonement. 
The imagery which the prophet employs, the rites of 
which he speaks, and the emphatic manner in which he 
dwells upon the fast, — and *Y)S3 is the only fast which 
the Pentateuch enjoins —all tend to this conclusion. 

Within the hallowed walls are congregated 
the thousands and tens of thousands of Judah; 
the sacrifice is prepared; the priest is kneeling 
before " the holy of holies " ; and, as we approach 
nearer to the temple, our ears are assailed with a 
loud choral lament Ijy^BI ypty. WNtoPI, "We have 
sinned; we have acted perversely; we have trans- 
gressed," intermingled with a supplicatory cry 
like that employed by the Hebrews in their captivity, 
PQVpFl " nn^D " ny&B> " "0 Lord, hear; Lord, for- 
give; Lord, hearken." 14 We enter the sanctuary; we 
are touched by the spectacle, and we are at a loss to 

" Dan. ix. 19. 
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conceive how the inspired words "Cry aloud and spare 
not ; tell My people their transgressions, and Israel 
their sins," 16 can possibly apply to a band of worship- 
pers so penitent and devout. u If," we exclaim within 
ourselves, €i if ever true, heart-felt worship be offered 
to the Lord God of Hosts, it is now made manifest in 
the assembled congregation," Nor is our conclusion 
precipitate or unreasonable; for we can only judge 
by what is palpable to our senses, or, as the text hath 
it tNyh PINT man " Man looketh to externals," 

But very soon we discover the proneness of our 
common nature to mistake the shadow for the sub- 
stance. The time is arrived when the congregation 
is anxiously awaiting a visible manifestation, as on 
former days of *Y)S3, that God has accepted the 
vatonement-sacrifice ; yet hour passes after hour 
without fulfilling the hopes of the worshippers. At 
length the scene is changed. The congregation who 
appear hitherto to have been enwrapped in profound 
meditation and penitent prayer, abandon themselves 
to vexation and grief. Their day of atonement has 
proved a blank; in vain they have fasted, in vain 
they have confessed their sins, in vain they have 
poured forth supplication. The day will soon close and 
they will have to return to their homes destitute of 
any of the spiritual advantages which the Lord has im- 
parted to the institution of 'tllD, for all who are 
sincerely penitent. In the bitterness of their dis- 
appointment, the congregants exclaim, tfVl 13DX T\U7 
t ynn Nffl tiPfii Wty I-NTl "Why have we 
fasted and Thou hast not deigned to regard? 
Why have we mortified ourselves, and Thou hast 

15 Isaiah, lviii. !♦ 
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taken no account ? m6 The answer which the prophet 
returns will, I trust, be read by every one now 
present, with the attention and reverence which it so 
eminently merits. It commences with the second half 
of the third verse ysn iNttsn D3WC DV3 p, and ex- 
tends to the close of the chapter. 

Brethren 1 the scene which is presented in our 
Synagogue to-day, impressive though it be, is far 
less imposing than the spectacle of the DHIBDTI DV 
in the temple of Jerusalem, as it is described in the 
immortal page of Isaiah. Here pre met together a 
few hundred worshippers ; there, a whole population 
is lying prostrate in the spacious courts of the 
sanctuary : here, we have preserved to us but a few 
emblems of the ancient worship ; there, the mind's 
eye fastens on the ynsn TT\2 at the holy of holies, 
the sacrifice upon the altar, and the smoke of the 
incense curling towards heaven : here, the pulpit is 
filled by a weak, sinful creature like yourselves, an 
infant in knowledge, who, at best, can only attempt 
to work out ideas that have filtered through the 
minds of better and greater men ; there, the chair 
of religious instruction is occupied by a renowned 
prophet, who spoke with a burning eloquence which 
no uninspired preacher has ever been able to ap- 
proach. Here, again, there is nothing remarkably 
demonstrative in the penitence of the congregants ; 
there, the worshippers are enveloped in sackcloth ; 
they bend their heads like a bulrush, and conduct 
themselves, externally at least, like men who lead a 
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holy life pjffir D^K Wlp " And take delight to 
draw nigh unto God." 17 In many respects, how- 
ever, we resemble the Hebrews whom Isaiah de- 
scribes in the temple of Solomon. Like them, we 
fast and pray ; like them, we make confession of our 
sins and implore pardon and grace ; and like them, 
we should be alarmed if the voice of the Lord were 
made audible to us, pronouncing our fast an idle 
form, and our prayers, cold, unmeaning words ; or 
echoing the language of holy writ, " Is this the fast 
which I choose ; that a man should afflict his soul 
for a day ? * * * Shall this be called a fast, and 
a day of acceptance to the Lord?" 18 Great, how- 
ever, as our alarm might be, it could hardly exceed 
our surprise : for, as we look at one another to-day, 
so prayerfully disposed, so mortified in our appetites, 
so apparently free from every baneful influence, each 
seems to be attired in the robe of sanctity, and each 
esteems himself as penitent and sincere as his fellow 
congregants. Spirit of heavenly truth ; Word 
pf God, that is ever uniform, descend now upon 
the congregant and the minister, upon the shepherd 
as well as the flock, and interweave into our moral 
constitution the grave passage of the text, " Man 
lookethto externals; but the Lord looketh to the 
heart !" 

Amongst the mixed congregation to whom I am now 
preaching, there are some, perchance, whose presence 
is not recognised in the temple of the Lord on any 
other day of the year; some whose estimate of 
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Judaism might be comprised in two ideas — a formal 
subscription to the externals of TlSD, and the inter- 
ment of their bones in a Jewish cemetery. Now may 
God preserve us all from the presumption and the 
uncharitableness of estimating the moral character 
of our fellow-man either by his habitual attendance 
at the synagogue, or by his absence from public 
worship. The very text before us forbids a judgment 
to be pronounced on such insufficient grounds. 
Besides which, the chapter we have been considering 
from the Book of Isaiah confirms the melancholy 
truth, that there be some that appear often in the 
sanctuary, but who are nevertheless farther removed 
from God than those who seldom or never come 
within its hallowed walls. 

But if there should now be present any 
brother Israelite whose habitual indifference to the 
worship of the synagogue might denote, as is not 
unfrequently the case, a total disregard of the prin- 
ciples that ought to mark a Jewish life, I would 
affectionately hold up to him the mirror of the text, 
and venture to address him thus : " Fallen brother, 
but still much-cherished child of God — for whatever 
thy condition, thou dost not cease to be the creature 
of His love and the object of His care — if this day of 
Atonement have any hold on thy conscience, and if 
thou see in it anything loftier and holier than an 
abstinence from meat and drink and the tribute of 
lip service, think of the divine words spoken to 
Samuel, and call thyself to account. In one instance 
only it is recorded that God placed a mark upon a 
man, so that this outward sign might truly reveal 
the internal condition of the sinner. Opposed to 
this solitary exception, however, is the general law 
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of Providence, as embodied in the text, that the 
knowledge of the heart is a secret reserved for God 
alone. Whatever, then, my brother, be the distem- 
pers of thy soul, thou not only givest of them no 
certain outward indication, but, taking thy place to- 
day in the midst of a congregation of sincere and 
penitent Israelites, thou mayest pass in their estima- 
tion and, possibly, in thine own, for a very different 
personage from what thou really art. Nor is this by 
any means an exceptional case. Man, as saith the 
text, is, and ever must be, a creature of error with 
respect to the judgments he forms. How often does 
he mistake vengeance and pride for justice and noble 
bearing ; lust and seduction for common frailty and 
permissive indulgence; fraud for skill, selfishness 
for prudence, and gross insincerity for knowledge of 
the world and consummate prudence? Let not 
human judgments, therefore, influence thee, as thou 
standest before the 73*fl with thy atonement-offer- 
ing; but heed the words of God himself, 'Man 
looketh to externals, but the Lord looketh to the 
heart.' " 

Gome, then, Israelite, and exert the moral courage 
to look into thy heart which is now in judgment 
before God. Perhaps thou mayest meet there some 
spirit delegated from above to remind thee that, 
whilst on many DHttQTI *ty thou hast fasted, prayed, 
bewailed thy transgressions, and vowed amendment, 
even as to-day, thou hast been deluding thyself with 
shadows, because in all this service thy heart has had 
no part. Alas ! my brother, thou hast mistaken thfe 
symbols of -flfiS for the genuine *Y)S3 itself. If this 
were not the case, would not the struggle of pride, 
avarice, and of self-trust have long been over, and 
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the victory have remained with penitence and right? 
But say, hast thou yet succeeded in overcoming a 
single transgression which thou hast professed to 
deplore from year to year? Art thou nearer to God 
to-day than thou wast on the last anniversary of the 
Atonement? Oh man! how much does it behove 
thee to prostrate thyself before the holy and merciful 
One, and to implore Him to enlighten thee by 
His revealed word, so that thou mayest turn away 
thine eye from all the outward worship in which 
thou art sharing, and direct it to the true state of 
. thy heart ! 

Possibly the brief exhortation which I have just 
addressed to some individual congregant may apply 
to others. It may also be that the worshippers 
whom the mercy of God has moved to take these 
words to themselves, may say within their hearts ; 
Our presence here to-day is an evidence that 
though we have gone astray, we are not hardened 
and impenitent sinners. It proves that the Almighty 
has still a sanctuary within our souls, and that we 
have some part in God and in the goodly heritage of 
Jacob. We are not deaf to the remonstrances of con- 
science, since we acknowledge our sins and sincerely 
deplore our departure from God and from His holy law. 
Wo are also impressed with the conviction that we 
ought to complete our atonement by renouncing at 
once all the transgressions of which conscience con- 
victs us ; but though we cannot bring ourselves to 
do this fully to-day, we are resolved that many years 
stall not pass by without witnessing our return to the 
path of duty; and as the Lord is omniscient and fujl 
pf mercy, He knows the purpose which we cherish, 
and Pe will bear with us for awhile longer. 
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What, Israelites ! would you cast yourselves on pro- 
crastination? Does the sum and substance of your 
fast, your confessions, and your prayers amount to this 
— that you are content to put off the execution of what 
is so essential to you in life, in death, and in eternity 
until what you call a more convenient time, when your 
coffers shall be better filled, your evil desires enfeebled, 
and your passions cooled down by age? Oh, 
brethren, speak not thus in your hearts ! Have you 
not sins enough to charge you withal at the bar of 
conscience, that you must needs pervert this day of 
grace into an accuser that will stand up against you 
hereafter? Bethink yourselves, my hearers. To 
return penitently unto God does not convey to the 
Jew the sense in which people of another creed 
interpret it. To come back in penitence does not 
imply, with us, to retire to a convent, to torture the 
flesh with stripes, to cloud the free, cheerful spirit 
in asceticism and gloom, and to abandon the world 
and its active duties. No : it only demands com- 
punction for past sins and an honest resolve to live 
in future a virtuous life, in love to God, in love to 
man, and at peace with yourselves. And will you 
stand up to-day before Almighty God, and declare 
that it falls not in with your pleasures and with your 
convenience to lead this eminently practical life ; but 
that you purpose to defer it to some remote and 
indefinite period? Israelites, is this to be the 
result of your day of fasting and prayer ? Is this to 
be your Atonement-offering and your preparation to 
meet your God? A moment's reflection ought to 
satisfy you, that to act in such a manner is to debase 
the important work of reconciling yourselves to the 
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divine forgiveness into a kind of problem, the solu- 
tion of which is most uncertain; and to regard your 
Atonement like a speculation to be left to the proba- 
bility of events. He that permits himself to defer 
his repentance on such frivolous pretences, is 
evidently deluded T^y what Scripture denominates 
Ttip& Jill " a ly^g spirit." 19 He will carry nothing 
away with him at the close of to-day but the sad 
truth that as he now lives so he will die ; and if he 
attentively study the teachings of the Bible, he 
will plainly discover from its pages, that the ever- 
lasting judgment of God finds man in precisely the 
same state as death leaves him. 

But, my hearers, you may probably be of opinion 
that your evasions have not been completely met by 
what has been advanced. You may say, as many 
have said before, " We have still hope : God is so 
abundant in mercy and inexhaustible in love that He 
will not abandon us. He will awaken in us some 
sudden resolution to return to Him, or He will 
receive our penitent confession when we lie on the 
bed of death." Beware, impenitent men, beware 
that, in this respect, you do not lean on " a broken 
reed." 20 Jews and Jewesses there have been, as 
most servants of the altar must have found in the 
course of their ministrations, who have calmly con- 
templated the gradual sinking of their frames by 
disease or natural decay, and have looked with 
confidence and hope to the stage whither death was 
about to transport them. But who ever knew of a 



19 1 Kings xiv. 22. *> Isaiah xlii, 3. 
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similar instance in one who was tormented by con- 
science, which Scripture compares to " a fire perpet- 
ually burning and a worm ever gnawing?" 21 Believe 
me, brethren, no reliance is to be placed on what 
may happen at your last day; for you have no 
guarantee that you will yield up your spirit on your 
bed and in the possession of your consciousness, nor 
can you be certain that in your case the avenues to 
sense and feeling will be kept open until it pleases God 
to make your life's pulse cease. If you have no more 
solid hope of making your peace with God than that 
which you promise to yourselves when the hand of 
death is upon you, then are you, indeed, reduced to a 
sad strait, since you may fail of that hope by reason 
of any one of the thousand accidents to which poor 
humanity is exposed. 

Touching God's mercy, however, I hesitate, as it 
is meet I should hesitate, before I reply to the hopes 
which you base upon the exercise of this divine 
attribute. I may have read the Scriptures erro- 
neously, dear brethren, and I may have mis- 
conceived the true sense to be gathered from the 
doctrine of God's mercy; but you must kindly 
bear with me, if I venture to convey to you my 
own impressions on this important matter. I ac- 
knowledge the mercy of the Lord to be marvellously 
great, almost transcending all human conception. 
"When I reflect how the Almighty bears with us 
from infancy to old age, how He pities our weak- 
nesses and compassionates our failings, and how He 
moves us now by blessings, now by trials, to bring 

21 Isaiah lxvi. 24. 
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us back to His forgiveness when we rebel against 
Him, I cannot, I dare not, place any limit to His 
mercy, nor dare I teach from the pulpit, that in any 
case it stops short of the grave. On the other hand, 
when I see mercy accorded to a sinner like Ahab 22 
because he humbled himself at once, or to a great 
criminal like David, because he acknowledged his 
crime and repented of it as soon as the prophet 
Nathan brought it to his remembrance, 28 1 cannot but 
entertain the idea that the outpouring of the divine 
forgiveness ought to be viewed in immediate con- 
nection with that kind of repentance which is 
genuine and made evident by practical amendment. 

Whilst therefore, I guard myself from uttering a 
single word in this respect which any congregant 
might suppose to be addressed to himself I feel 
it right to say that, in as far as relates to my 
single self, if I were conscious of having wilfiilly 
persisted in sin from year to year, professing 
repentance and still deferring amendment, and 
keeping up the cold form of *VIS3 without acting in 
its spirit^ I should look upon death with sad appre- 
hension. And although I might be fully conscious 
at my mortal hour, and capable of joining in the 
service for the dying, I should not be able to satisfy 
myself that the utterance of a few prayers, and a 
death-bed Atonement Service wrung from me by my 
fears, at a time when I could make no manifestations of 
genuine repentance by means of future amended 
conduct, would be sufficient to blot out a whole life of 
obstinate and premeditated sin, and to open for me 
the path to divine forgiveness and grace. 

«« l Kings xxi. 27-29. M 2 Sam. xii. 13, 14. 
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Brethren, I have addressed you on the present 
occasion at far greater length than I am wont to do ; 
but the subject which has been under consideration 
is of essential importance to all of us who approach 
the altar with an atonement-offering. May He that 
imparts thought to the mind and speech to the 
tongue, turn the text which His majestic voice- hath 
pronounced, to your spiritual profit, brethren, and 
to my own. May it impress us all with the con- 
viction that since God looketh for our D^ISsn fiNtoH 
in the sincerity of our confessions and in the honest 
resolution we have made to amend our lives, no 
ritual ordinance can possibly avail us unless it be 
associated with this inward worship. The motives, 
therefore, that influence us, and the silent prompt- 
ings of our hearts, at this hour of conflict between sin 
and godliness, will do more towards securing for us 
the crowning blessings of the *yiB3, than all the 
emblems of repentance that merely speak to the eye. 
*£h mtr *1 &yih HOT 1 DTO "Man looketh to ex- 
ternals ; but the Lord looketh to the heart." 



XXI. 
ON THE PREPARATION FOR THE SERVICE OP 

Preached on the Day of Atonement 5620. 
{October 8th, 1859.) 
1 Kings xiz. 4. 

. : vw np » nny 

" Now, O Lord, receive my soul." 

Fellow-penitents, I ascend the pulpit once more to«* 
day, and I bear on my lips the admonitory words, 
which the congregation will presently echo in the 
closing service, pQM N3* VWff7\ PUS* DVH " The day 
is turning ; the sun which has risen will soon set." 
With the wane of the day, the TD^i hymn will resound 
in these hallowed walls, the last confession will be 
uttered, and with the proclamation ^snB^ JJ&E% the 
Israelites' watchword in life and in death, our solemn 
atonement rites will close. 

"Well, brethren, how do we stand in relation to our 
great task ? Here are we all to-day on a pilgrimage 
to the throne of mercy and grace. As yet, however, 
we have only accomplished the half of our march, and 
the road over which we have to travel will in all 
probability be found the more hilly and thorny. 
Making a halt midway, as it were, let us, like the 
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seer of olden times, set up a stone by the road side 
to record our sense of the divine goodness that hath 
hovered about us and about our sanctuary, and let 
us exclaim with the holy man " lyity run 1$ u Thus 
far the Lord hath helped us." l 

In order to bring ourselves to the present stage, 
we have employed various agencies or ritual helps. 
We have withdrawn ourselves from the world and 
its excitements ; we have maintained a rigid fast ; 
and we have devoted many hours to supplication 
and prayer. The same means, however, will not 
avail to carry us over the ground that remains to be 
traversed, and to enable us to complete our pil- 
grimage. A new element must be introduced, if it 
have not already been made manifest, and it must 
be superadded to the several ritual agencies which 
we have hitherto employed. Without this essential 
element, not only will our pilgrimage not be com- 
pleted, but we shall have the mortification to learn, 
that no account will have been taken by God of the 
march which we have already made on the road of 
penance. To drop the figure and to speak in terms 
which every child may understand— it were vain for us 
to proceed with our Atonement-service, unless we can 
bring ourselves to renounce every premeditated sin, 
and to lead in future a more Jewish life. By these 
means only can we reasonably hope for a successful 
issue of our pilgrimage to-day to the throne of our 
righteous Lord. 

Standing, then, on the threshold of the TVy), I 



1 l-Sam. vii.13. 
T 
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put to you, brethren, and to myself this simple but 
very significant question. Shall we pursue our way, 
or turn back, as Scripture saith, " empty" ? The 
Imndred and twenty-first Psalm shews how an 
Israelite, in Biblical times, decided in a case that 
offers some parallel tp the great fluty which we 
have now tQ perform : and to this Psalm I invite 
my hearers to give a few moments' attention. The 
chapter pourtrays, jba the opening verse, the 
well-defined picture of a disciple of Moses on his 
pilgrimage tp Mount Zion. It should seem that he 
has travelled far, and has grown weary acid faint ; 
yet his journey is not completed* The sanctuary 
stands out in foil view on the summit pf the mountain; 
a,nd this point the pilgrim must reach, pr else his 
object faUfii, Has he the courage to proceed, and 
will his pious resolut^pn sustain him to the end ? 
Yes, F^int though he be, he places his tyust in Hint 
ft) tph jrfl " That giveth strength to the weak." 2 
He moves forward and looks upward* higher than 
the temple itself, evpn up tp God who is enthroned 
in His glory. * nij? *y ftttD trpn h* W NB*K " I 
lift up mine eyes," crieth he, "unto the mountains},, 
whence cometh i$y help," 3 Aad frith, which we^ 
warm in the breast of thcf good Israelite, takea up 
the burden pf the hymn, ptf tf£# 71XW " 0Jt&*nty 
" My help cometh from the Lprd who made, the 
heavens and the e$rth," 4 

Say, my hearers, shall we walk by the light 



* Isaiah xl. 29. * Ps. cxxi. 1. 

4 Ibid, ver. 2. 
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kindled for the holy man of the Psalm? Shall we, 
like him, persevere in what we believe to be holy 
and just? If we bring to our task a free and 
generous spirit, our Father in heaven will assist us 
on our way, and will awaken in our hearts the same 
sentiment with which He inspired the good pilgrim ; 
" My help Cometh from the Lord." Blessed are ye 
all, my brothers and sisters, who, in sight of the 
throne of mercy and forgiveness, cast away your 
iniquities as a galling load, renew your hearts, rege- 
nerate your spirits, and resolve to consecrate your 
future years to the love of God and to the love of 
mankind. Truly you have lifted up your eyes to the 
mountains. You have implored the Lord's blessing" 
and His help, and He has vouchsafed to answer 
your prayers, because you have solicited these mer-' 
cies in a filial and truthful spirit, and because you 
have discovered to Him the proper frame of heart to 
deserve them. 

But if there be any amongst you, dear congregants, 
who are disposed: to remain; at the point at which 
you have now arrived, with your feist and your 
prayers, and your formal confessions, and who lack 
the moral courage to pursue the pilgrim's path, and 
to complete your atonement by departing from the 
transgressions which you profess to deplore — will 
you bear with me, if I venture to ask what your 
presence in the Synagogue to-day is intended to 
denote ? Do you come here to make a mock con- 
fession of sin, whilst you are bent on continuing in 
your evil ways? I hope not: for, if this be your 
estimate of the relation of the child of earth to the 
Father in heaven, of the creature to the Creator, 

t2 
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and of the offender to the Judge, your absence from 
the atonement communion would have become you 
better than your presence at it, and might have 
lightened your responsibility. But, pardon me, who 
am a sinner like yourselves, for presuming to speak 
to you in this strain. It were neither, just nor 
charitable to conjecture that you have come to God's 
temple to indulge superstition, to conform to an old 
custom, and, least of all, to mock at the institution 
of the *V)£D. No, brethren, rather let us cherish the 
belief that your steps have been conducted hither by 
the love, the mercy, and the ever watchful Providence 
of Almighty God. Let us hope that, by moving you 
to devote this day to the Synagogue and to join the 
congregation in penitent prayer, the gracious Lord 
desires to make manifest to you, that He still regards 
you as the children of His love, and that, therefore, 
He has preserved within you the germs of your 
spiritual nature, and has not suffered every trace 
of His image to be effaced from your hearts. I ex- 
hort you, then, my hearers, to regard this Day of 
Atonement as one of the links that bind you to your 
Almighty Father, and I implore you not to break 
it asunder. 

Oh ! Brothers and Sisters, who have converted the 
tlfiD into a blessing, and have reconciled yourselves 
to the forgiveness and grace of God, be entreated to 
act in the spirit of an Abraham and a Moses, and to 
put up your earnest prayers for every impenitent 
Israelite whose heart is still in conflict with the holy 
and righteous Lord. Spirit of conjugal tenderness 
that has ever marked the Jewish race ! Spirit of 
domestic love that never wearies ! I invoke ye on 
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this great day of penance ! Husband and wife, 
parent and child, brother and sister, pray for each 
other, and pray with each other ; and thus, with 
heart linked to heart, let us, like a united congrega- 
tion of Israelites, having in view one common object, 
approach the throne of mercy with PlS^'fibfin* the- 
last service of the atonement. Let these affections 
move us as we place the seal on our hallowed rite, 
and let them remind us of what our inward state 
should be, at that awful hour, of which HTJtt TtyW is 
a type, when a seal will be set on our earthly life. 
Give me, then, your patient attention for a very 
short time, whilst I endeavour to place in harmony 
the feelings and the hopes by which we all pray to 
be influenced on the bed of death, with the senti- 
ments that ought to pervade our souls whilst we 
join in the approaching service. The Scripture 
phrase which I purpose to employ for this end, as a 
general text, is found in the first Book of Kings 
xix. 4. *g>S3 np " nny " Lord, do Thou now re- 
ceive my soul." 

The text gives forth the short and earnest prayer 
of the prophet Elijah in the hour of bodily suffering 
and mental anguish, and when life has become to 
him an insupportable burden. The wicked Jezebel 
has proscribed the man of Grod and set a price upon 
his head ; and he, fleeing for his life, has been a long 
day on foot traversing the dreary sweeps of the 
wilderness. He can proceed no farther; he has had 
to endure much in the course of his eventful career, 
but he is now almost completely worn out in body 
and in mind. He rallies the little strength that yet 
remains to him and makes for a juniper tree which 
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is not far off; and when lie finds himself within its 
scanty shade, he sinks down from exhaustion, and 
prays for the close of his sufferings and his trials, 
" Lord, do thou receive my soul." 6 

Scripture language i$ remarkable for its power 
and suggestiveness ; and the recital of one of its 
pithy phrases is very apt to transport the imagina- 
tion to scenes, where the passage finds a striking 
application. In the wilderness described in the 
chapter of the text we may recognise an im$ge of 
e.arthly life. The spot beneath the juniper tree, 
where the prophet sinks down quite spent, shadows 
forth the couch on which man, stricken with mortal 
disease or wasted by years, lieth down to take his 
last rest; and in the affecting prayer, "Lord, receive 
my soul," we hear the knell for some departing spirit. 
Solemn and touching are the accents, "Lord, receive 
my soul," and I know nothing that speaks home to 
us more forcibly than the scepe offered every hour of 
the day in some chamber, whence these feeling words 
issue. Now, I hold it essential to the due appreoia* 
tion of the Pi7*yj, in which we are presently to join, 
that we do put &side the curtain, and in imagination 
enter the chamber from which these accents proceed, 
in order to ascertain what they denote. 

The spectacle is painful; but if we are to be 
brought to a thorough knowledge of what we are, of 
what we shall become* and of #ie uses to which it 
behoves us to apply the gracious institution pf *V)$p, 
we must call up our courage and look on. There, on the 

',■■>'. 
5 See an admirable article oa tl Elijah," by George Gxove, Biblical 
Dictionary, Vol. I. 
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bed, lieth some child of God whos.e f * silver cord is 
being loosed . . . whose golden bowl is being 
broken * . ♦ whose pitcher is being shattered at 
the fountain, and whose wheel is being broken at 
the cistern." 6 Do the bystanders look oil with 
indifference? — indeed not. Whatever is holy and 
sympathetic in humanity is brought out at this 
trying hour* Loving eyed are watching there with 
solicitude, and loving hands are smoothing down the 
pillow of the sufferer. The husband or wife, 6r, as 
the case may be, the parent or child, is counting up 
the cost of the respective loss, and perhaps unduly 
magnifying its terror beyond the limits fixed by the 
Israelite's belief, that we part to meet again ; and 
there is lamentation and woe, and Nature's scalding 
tears are coursing freely down the cheeks- But what is 
passing in the mind of the occupant of the couch ? 
Is he active in redressing the wrongs he may have 
committed, in making reparation to those whom he 
may have injured ; is he completing his atonement j 
is he making his peace with God ? Ah, my hearers, 
did you no* heed the Scripture words which I just 
now quoted? — <4 His silver cord is being loosed; 
his golden bowl is being broken;" telling figures 
these, employed by the Oriental, to shew that long 
before a man breathes his last, the faculty of speech 
is sometimes withdrawn, thought, is driven away 
from its accustomed tenement, and the avenues to 
sense are sealed up. Hence, the point in the words 
of exhortation with which the chapter opens: — 

nyn w wr 16 tk t? *j wira to ym\z n« to? 

6 Eccles. xii. 
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♦♦pn Dm h \"X T&Kn ^« WW WSm "Remember 
now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, while 
the evil days come not, nor the years, draw nigh, 
when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them." 7 
Let the sinner who puts off his preparation for 
eternity until his last hour shall approach, contem- 
plate the scene which our text conjures up, and let 
him heed well the state to which mortality may be 
reduced before death comes to complete its work. It 
most frequently happens that a stupor overwhelms 
him that is appointed to die, and if he rallies for an 
interval, consciousness rarely endures beyond the 
span of time sufficient to realise that the end is near, 
and to dictate the prayerful words of the text, 
" Lord, receive my soul." 

In this picture, brethren, we may all recognise the 
summing-up of our mortal history. "Whosoever and 
whatsoever we be, into what classes soever the 
artificial distinctions of the world may place lis, be 
we high or low, rich or poor, we all behold here our 
common end. It is not to inspire you with senti- 
ments of the fear of death that I preach to you on 
the present text, since you know well that this is not 
the tinge which habitually marks my pulpit ministra- 
tions. But, inasmuch as the Bible charges the 
" watchman " or minister of a congregation, to bring 
sinners, on a day like this, to know themselves, I 
cannot help thinking that, as a preliminary to such 
knowledge, there ought to be set before them the 
significant truth which God himself hath proclaimed, 
men "ffly ^NVnnN *)SJ? "Dust thou art, and unto 

l Eccles. xii. 1. 
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dust thou shalt return." 8 Besides which, dear 
brethren, you were scarcely worthy of the name of 
Israelites, if you failed the courage to look death full 
in the face. To refrain from speaking of it does not 
lessen its suddenness, nor arrest its course for a 
single hour, ntt) TMV N^l fWT "133 *0 u Who is the 
man that liveth and that shall not behold death," 9 
saith the holy writer. Seeing that it is a necessity 
of our being, death ought not to present itself to us 
under an alarming aspect. But what really does 
impart gravity to the subject is the declaration of 
Scripture, that the end of life here is the beginning 
of life in another state, and that for every sin for which 
we have not atoned by repentance and amendment 
tHUnXl D^nS«n *TK^ " God will bring us to judg- 
ment." 10 Regarded in relation to this revealed truth, 
the words of the text, " Lord, receive my soul," find 
an illustration which no sophistry can set aside; 
and if to-day, when most of us are in health and 
vigour, the mere echo of the text inspires us with 
apprehension, as we take a retrospect of the years 
we have spent, it is but reasonable to suppose that 
they will impress us still more in our solitude, as we 
approach nearer and nearer to our end. 

Whoever looks upon TO^fi rb&T\ in the same light 
in which I have endeavoured to represent it, can 
hardly be so reckless as to take part in that service, 
the service for the dying, whilst, basing all his 
security on delay, he resolves to continue in his 
iniquities. But why should we delay to return 
sincerely unto our merciful and forgiving Father, at 

• Gen. iii. 19. 9 Ps. lxxxix. 48. 10 Eccles. xi. 9. 
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a time like this, when there is something in the 
memory of most of us that responds to the plaintive 
words of the text, "Lord, receive my soul"? As I 
look around me and note the mourning attire of 
most of the congregants, I cannot but conclude that 
there is scarely one amongst us that has not recently 
had bitter experience of the suddenness with which 
death mows down the full-blown flower as well as that 
which is scarcely in the bud* We need not go beyond 
the sacred precincts within which we are now met to 
be reminded of some beloved one who, in years gone 
by, shared here with us the delights of the sanctuary, 
who returned with us from the synagogue to our 
happy home, but who*now sleeps in the grave. Alas ! 
the hoary head, the family's chief and the family's 
pride is gone ; and upon many a one that sat high 
on the summit of life, aye, the brightest, the 
fairest, the best, the curtain has fallen ; the dust has 
been heaped on their heads and the drama of earthly 
life is closed. And can you, impenitent man, 
stand up against these memories of the past ; can 
you really pride yourselves in your youth and in your 
strength, and can you say, with a proper sense of 
your responsibility, " I shall yet have time I" Think, 
I pray you, what stroll an idea implies. It means 
that you will come back unto Grod when yon can sin 
no more ; that you will return to Him from necessity, 
and not from the free exercise of filial duty and love. 
It means that you will not return to God to-day, 
when you may give proofs of your sincerity by future 
well-doing ; but that you will defer your reconciliation 
with your Almighty Father until your lamp of life is 
being put out, and when neither time nor opportunity 
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can be afforded you for reviewing a misspent life, and 
for making proper amends for the wrong you have 
done. 

Nowj let me implore you in the language which 
one Jewish heart should address to the other, to be 
true to yourselves, to be true to your own nature, 
and to make your atonement to-day before the Lord, 
and not to rely too muoh on what you are to do in 
the uncertain future, or at the time when you are 
warned to set your houses in order. You will not 
charge me with assuming too much, dear brethren, 
if I venture to say that, as a minister of religion, my 
experience is somewhat larger than yours, with re- 
spect to the thoughts that occupy those, whose 
reason is still preserved to them, at the critical time 
to which you look forward with so much confidence. 
I have heard some whose lives had been a model to 
Jews and Jewesses, lament on the bed of mortality, 
that they had fallen so short of duty, and that they 
had done so little for the promotion of the glory of 
God and for the benefit of mankind. On occasions 
like these, a reflection has passed through my mind 
which I take leave tq submit to you, my congre- 
gants. If» at the time when dissolution is near, 
some of the truest and purest servants of God* are 
disposed to reyiew their past lives with such stem 
justice, death must surely be a fearful thing* when it 
is contemplated by an impious and impenitent man, 
when he reflects that he has been fejse to God, and 
folse to his own nature, false to the trust reposed in 
him, and false even to time and opportunity which 
were afforded to him for repentance and reconcilia- 
tion, but which he abused along with many other 
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gifts bestowed on him by the gracious Almighty 
Father. 

May such contemplations never fall to the lot of 
any of you, my congregants ; and as you must share 
with me this hope, be entreated to open your eyes 
and your hearts to a sense of the solemnities of the 
*tt£D* and of what it holds out to you in its closing 
rites. Come, as the prophet saith, and u give glory 
to the Lord your God, before He cauBes you to 
stumble in dark places, and while ye look for light, 
He turn it into the shadow of death." 11 Arouse 
yourselves. Shake off the dust, and remember that 
DD^n^N *h DHN D*33 "Ye are children of the Lord 
your God." 1 * 

Prepare now for the n?*y3, as you hope to " be 
prepared to meet your God;" 18 and to this end, I 
exhort you, like the priest of olden times exhorted 
the congregants on the day of Atonement, to think 
on your dead. husband or wife, who hast lost 
the partner of thy affection, and who art left solitary 
on thy pilgrimage, does thy spirit yearn for com- 
munion with that being whom the Almighty made 
part of thyself, and dost thou hope and pray, when 
thy years are spent, to be joined in everlasting com- 
munion with thy dear companion ? Approach, then, 
the altar with thy nS^J offering, a reclaimed and 
regenerated Israelite, and lay up a provision for 
eternity, in which state there shall be a commingling 
of the spirits of those, whom on earth God pro- 
nounced nnK 1B>3 €i One flesh." 14 Parent, in whose 



11 Jerem. xiii. 16. ,2 Deut. xiv. 1. 

18 Amos iv. 12. >* Gen. ii. 24. 
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heart is engraved the image of the child thou didst 
foster and caress, purify thyself by thy Atonement 
to-day, and live and die in the faith, that in the 
blissful abode of immortality, whither thy spirit will 
be wafted, an angelic voice shall greet thee in the 
thrilling words of the prophetic Elijah *j3i *n *SO 
"See thy child liveth!" 15 And also thou, 
orphaned son or orphaned daughter, who, on this 
*rt£D day must miss from thy side those dear guar- 
dians who were wont to join thee in the Synagogue- 
service — if thou dost cherish a holy remembrance of 
thy doating father and of thy sainted mother, purify 
thyself before God, and then thou wilt have become 
qualified for the abode of the blessed, where the Lord 
hath promised 0*33 &\ 0*33 hv JlttK lb TW?\) 
DTVftK by " to restore the heart of the parents to 
the children, and the heart of the children to their 
parents." 16 

Nor shall your penitent return unto God simply 
qualify you to commune with your dead : it will also 
strengthen your affections for the living, and sanctify- 
in your heart every domestic and social relation. 
Genuine love can only find place in one whose heart 
is free from sin, and in whom religious peace dwells. 
And, dear brethren, to every one of you whose 
atonement is made, this truth will be realized at the 
close of the "flja, on your return to your happy home. 
When you draw near to your side your faithful wife, 
the companion of your youth, your manhood, and 
your prime, the sharer of your sorrows and your 
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joys, and your true counsellor and comforter under 
many facials, you will feel that the tie which binds 
you together is even closer than it was before, since 
what you have borne away with you from the 
sanctuary will have qualified you to live with her, in 
another state, in everlasting union. And also to- 
night, when children greet their parents, on their 
return home, and bend their heads to receive a 
father's and a mother's blessing, each parent who 
has made his Atonement will be filled with holy 
delight when he reflects that he has renounced those 
sins into which his children might have fallen by 
reason of his own pernicious example. He will feel 
that it is now in his power to bequeath to his 
beloved ones a legacy mare enduring than silver and 
gold, a legacy of piety, virtue, and religious trust, 
which in the fulness of time, shall qualify them for a 
state thy ny D"n nron OK " J1W DB> "where God 
hath commanded the blessing of life everlasting. 1 ' 17 

And so* brethren, with thess impressions of 
the great duties of life and of the blessings 
that await us here as well aa at the portals 
of eternity, let us proceed tor the concluding^ 
service of this hallowed day- We will not recoil 
from the picture which the T fTfl pourtrays of 
the bed on which we must,, sooner or later, lie down 
and die, since death can inspire not alarm in the 
breast of the good Israelite* who has drunk copiously 
njTl^n *yyBb " from the fountain of salvation/* 1 * and 
hath laid up for himself a treasure of which neither 
time nor accident can deprive him. We will go to 

'7 Ps. croriii. 3. *• Isaiah xii. 3. 
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the nTJJJ* Hke children who enter the presence of a 
loving father, exclaiming, *h TWTO *3 % MPI " Here we 
are, for Thou hast called us. If the thought 
should arise within us, — and the, character of the 
liturgy is peculiarly adapted to suggest it, — that the 
present nVyj may have been marked out by a 
merciful Providence to prepare us for our end, 
we will bow our heads to the divine will, and 
say in the words of the text, " Lord, receive my 
soul," <4 for I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
and that out of my fleah I shall behold God." 20 Or, 
if on the other hand, we should be encouraged to 
hope that He who orders our lot, will mercifully spare 
us for some years to come, and open to us new fields 
for virtuous labour and for spiritual development, we 
will implore Him "to hold up our goings in His 
path," 21 to keep us steadfast to the good principles 
we have imbibed at His altar to-day, and to permit 
us to realise the blessing of the faith which we repose 
in Him, even as it is promised by the prophet : 

mats » rwn "i nay iwt nan yra "Blessed is the 

man that trusteth in the Lord, for the Lord will be 
his shelter."** 

If we can thus crown our Atonement service, we 
may all send up a choral hallelujah to the Lord God 
of Hosts ; for, at peace with God and at peace with 
ourselves, the world will wear a brighter prospect 
and every burden will be easier to support. No trial 
will overcome us, and no sorrow will completely 
bear us down. Prepared for all accidents, we shall 
remember that, whilst the world has its deserts 

w 1 Sam. iii. 8. *° Job xix. 25. 21 Ps. xvii. 5. ** Jerera. xvii. 7. 
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where thorns and briars spring up, it has also its 
pleasant and fertile spots. And even though we 
may have to suffer much and to endure many trials 
and disappointments, the eye of our faith will con- 
stantly be directed to the tranquil and happy home 
that awaits us beyond the grave ; and, confident in 
the rich reward which the Lord hath laid up there 
for those who confide in Him and obey His word, 
we shall meet the summons of death with composure 
and hope, and we shall depart for our everlasting 
abode with the same confidence as the holy prophet 
manifested when he committed his immortal spirit 
into the hands of Him that gave it, exclaiming, 
^fii np " nny " Now, Lord, receive my soul." 



i( 



XXII. 
A LECTUEE ON THE JEWISH PULPIT: 



Delivered be/ore the Sussex Jewish Literary Club, at the Jews' Infant 
School, Commercial-street, February 25, 1862. 



The subject on which I have the honour of addres- 
sing you this evening, ladies and gentlemen, is one 
of so vast a compass, and it embraces so many* facts 
which should have, at least, a passing notice, that I 
have experienced some difficulty* in compressing it 
within the limits of a single lecture. I discard, 
therefore, all preliminary matter, and only venture 
upon a single introductory remark that I owe to 
myself and you, and which I commend to your 
favourable construction. It is this : — That inasmuch 
as in the course of my lecture I shall have occasion 
to speak of the Jewish pulpit in reference to the dis- 
cipline of the synagogue, as well as to its cumulative 
litany, I wish it to be clearly understood that my 
remarks will apply exclusively to critical and historical 
facts, and not in the remotest degree to any minor 
differences of opinion that may honestly exist between 
myself and many of the present audience with respect 
to modes of religious worship. 

The pulpit may be said, with more truth than 

u 
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satisfaction, to be quite a modern institution in the 
Anglo-Jewish synagogue. Whether the original 
cause of this is to be sought for in the spirit of 
exclusiveness, which, up to a very recent period, 
closed against the Jew the portals of all the higher 
schools in this country; whether it is due to an 
esoteric impediment or to external difficulties, it 
would be comparatively profitless to investigate 
here : but I shall have occasion to shew presently 
that the Jewish pulpit fell into desuetude as the 
poetic fervour of the Peitanim, or hymn-writers, 
increased. 

Some whom I am now addressing must be old 
enough to remember the time when the proposal to 
introduce English sermons into the Jewish house of 
worship was rejected by the congregational riders as 
an attempt to foist on the synagogue the spurious off- 
spring of a strange worship. D^iH Hpn was the cry 
with which this attempt was met by hundreds of 
pious and well-meaning, though most unlettered, 
men, who imagined that a vernacular pulpit was the 
creation of an anti-Jewish and post-biblical age. 
Not one of the ameliorations so imperiously demand- 
ed by the requirements and necessities of the times, 
as well as by the internal condition of the synagogue 
itself, was more anxiously dreaded by the ignorant, 
as a harbinger of infidelity and apostacy, than the 
revival of this institution, which every man who 
reads and understands his Bible ought to recognise 
as a genuine product of Judaism. The merit of 
having introduced vernacular sermons into the 
English synagogue must be set down to the late Mr. 
S. Bennaton, who delivered a series of admirable 
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religious discourses in the synagogue of Liverpool 
during the years 1824 and 1825. The good work 
was continued at intervals by the Eev. M. N. Nathan, 
brother of Mr. Bennaton, during his connection with 
the Liverpool Hebrew Congregation. About the 
year 1836, the Eev. D. M. Isaacs, who had acquired 
a high reputation as a preacher at the synagogue of 
Bristol, was appointed minister to the congregation 
of Liverpool; and with the installation of that 
gentleman, the practice of weekly sermons in the 
synagogue may be said to have commenced in this 
country. 

The fact is that the pulpit had been fostered in 
the bosom of the synagogue for many centuries 
before calamitous persecution had stripped the 
Jewish house of worship of almost every ornament, 
physical and spiritual, and left it well nigh a bare 
skeleton of a once noble and glorious form. Jose- 
phus asserts, in his controversy with Apion, that the 
practice of reading and expounding the Scriptures 
on every Sabbath-day had originated in so remote a 
period of Jewish history that the institution of the 
pulpit was held to have been sanctioned by Moses. 
Philo, in his celebrated work, " De Vita Mosis," 
maintains the same opinion, and the Talmud 
(Meguillah iv.) confirms the statement. The Chris- 
tian pulpit, far from being an original institution, 
was avowedly inherited from the synagogue; and 
many passages found in the writings of the Evange- 
lists, and more especially in the " Book of the Acts," 
bear testimony to the fact that the pulpit was in full 
vigour throughout the land of Judea at the time 
when Christianity arose. 
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The learned Dr. Zunz, in his incomparable work 
on Jewish archaeology (Die gottesdienstlichen Vor- 
trage der Juden), and which I have here laid under 
contribution to a very considerable extent, has 
opened to the student of historical Judaism a path in 
no way inferior to that which Gibbon has laid out 
for the student of the history of the world from the 
age of the twelve Caesars to the era of Charlemagne. 
Following the path of Zunz, we meet with the first 
notice of a public explanation of the law in the days 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, the restorers of the Jews as 
a people and as worshippers of the God who revealed 
Himself at Sinai. Of the effects which the pulpit 
had wrought in the course of a century or two, and 
of the impulse which it had imparted to the Jewish 
mind, a most illustrious instance is afforded in the 
irresistible enthusiasm which warmed the Jewish 
people, and inspired them to assert the independence 
of their territory, the purity of the Temple, and the 
majesty of the law of Moses, under the guidance of 
the heroic Judas Maccabaeus. It is reasonable to 
suppose that this interval between Ezra and the 
Maccabees had been wisely employed for the diffu- 
sion of instruction in the national literature, and for 
the due regulation of public worship, of which homi- 
letic discourses formed a prominent part. This, 
indeed, may be confidently asserted with respect to 
the rhfVn HMD ♦B'JK (the men of the great, synod), 
who flourished about the same period, and one of 
whose last representatives was pniRl pyo&y. Shemaia 
and Abtalion, though amongst the elder doctors of 
the tradition, are designated in the Talmud by the 
character of the " Darshanim '* (expositors or 
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preachers), which speaks very plainly of the exist- 
ence of the pulpit in that remote age. As we descend 
the stream of time, indications of religious discourses 
regularly delivered in the synagogue on every Sab- 
bath and Festive day crowd upon us in the sayings 
of Shammai and Hillel ; whilst in the versions of the 
Targumists, or Chaldean paraphrasts, and especially 
in the Talmudical writings, the allusions to the Sab- 
bath and Festival sermons, and to the arguments 
raised upon them in the colleges, fully demonstrate 
the universality of the practice. 

In fact, the pulpit had become to the Jews so 
essentially a national institution, and the souls of the 
people thirsted so much for the exposition of the 
word of God, that religious discourses were not con- 
fined to the synagogue, nor were they restricted to 
the days of solemn convocation. We learn from the 
Mishna and the Gemara, that the Divine word was 
the subject of edifying and attractive homilies, 
which men, famed for their piety and their erudition, 
pronounced in the interior of the domestic abode on 
every occasion when the human heart might be 
swayed, either by excess of joy or of grief, and 
when it might be elevated by the calm enjoyment 
of the Divine blessing, or bent in filial submission to 
the will of the Almighty; and experience had taught 
the Hebrews that it was the especial mission of 
Judaism to inculcate and to preserve these pious 
sentiments. Thus it came to pass that every solem- 
nisation of marriage, every family joy, and every 
family bereavement, was made the occasion of ren- 
dering the people acquainted with some recondite 
beauty of the Pentateuch, and of the books of the 
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prophets. Thus also arose the Midrashic sayings, 
abounding in the most beautiful similes, in the 
boldest antitheses, and occasionally in quaint and 
pungent remarks on the philosophy of human life — 
constituting a store of oratorical treasures, probably 
unequalled by the homiletic literature of any other 
language, even the most favoured. 

The Jews who resided in Palestine, in Babylon, in 
Italy, and in Greece, were thus accustomed to be 
addressed from the pulpit as regularly as they 
repaired to the house of God on Sabbath days and 
on festivals. That these sermons were delivered in 
the languages vernacular in the respective countries, 
is a fact which is capable of being amply demon- 
strated, by means of the Aramaic colouring which 
the Midrashim of the schools of Babylonia and 
Palestine exhibit, as also from the well authenticated 
fact, that in Egypt and Cyrene the rabbis preached 
in Greek. It is, therefore, but rational to infer, 
that Jewish congregations in other countries would 
equally desire to be addressed in languages with 
which they were familiar, after the Hebrew had long 
been extinct as a spoken language. We have a 
remarkable instance of this in France, as mentioned 
by an old chronicler, and reproduced by Jost in the 
sixth volume of his admirable " Geschichte der 
Israeliten." The fact has come down to us in the 
form of a complaint, addressed to the King of 
France, Louis le Debonnaire, by Agobard, Bishop of 
Lyons. The good prelate complains that the 
Catholic churches are empty, and that the people 
neglect the sermons of their abbots and curates to 
run after the rabbins who-preach in their synagogues. 
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This very remarkable document bears the date of 830 
of the Vulgar Bra, and proves that at this epoch the 
Jewish pulpit of France held forth in the language 
of the country. 

Honourable mention is made of " Darshanim " in 
France and Germany, in the historical records of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries ; but by this time 
the ancient usage of regular pulpit instruction had 
fallen into abeyance throughout France and Germany, 
by reason of the large importation of the Piutim of 
Kallir, and of others, into the service of the synagogue. 
Here is a fact that fully harmonises with the conclu- 
sion at which every thinking man must arrive, viz., 
that the more a religious service is unduly prolonged, 
the more the sentiments of fervid piety and of spiritual 
excellence are weakened. At the time of the fall of 
the second temple, and for many centuries after that 
disastrous event, the Sabbath and Festive services of 
the synagogue were by no means of such long dura- 
tion as they are in our times. As the prayer-book 
then contained less matter by half than it does now, 
ample time was afforded for adding a sermon to the 
service, without exhausting the prayerful and the 
meditative faculties of the congregation, by keeping 
them longer in the synagogue than comports, in 
ordinary minds, with the preservation of a concen- 
trated and unflagging devotion. As, therefore, the 
fervour for Piutim increased, so the pulpit fell into 
disuse; and if one might reason from experience, 
the conclusion would be inevitable, that in no syna- 
gogue can a weekly pulpit be maintained without 
some compromise of the liturgic system at present 
prevailing. 
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There are but three synagogues in Britain where 
the word of Grod is now preached on every Sabbath 
— the synagogue of Portland-street, the British 
Jewish congregation at Manchester, and the Mar- 
garet-street synagogue, with which I have the satis- 
faction of being identified. In the two last-mentioned 
places the ritual has been very considerably abridged, 
and in the synagogue of Portland-street recourse 
has been had to an expedient which amounts practi- 
cally to the same thing. Here the service is divided 
into two parts : the first part, embracing nearly the 
whole of the IVtttB>, is performed at an early hour 
by a few persons only, who are for the most part 
paid to form a Minyan. The second part of the 
service, to which the sermon is added — and it is 
the only service of the two which the congregation, 
properly speaking, attends — commences with the 
reading of the law. Of course I do not presume to 
offer any opinion upon this arrangement; but I 
merely point to the fact, that Dr. Adler, whom no 
one can charge with being an innovator, feels himself 
positively coerced into the sanctioning of a process 
which makes two services out of one, because a 
weekly pulpit cannot be practically maintained side 
by side with the recital of all the matter contained 
in the modern Sabbath and Festival prayer-books. 

But whilst the middle of the twelfth century saw 
the pulpit falling into decay in France and Germany, 
the Spanish Jews were at that time advancing their 
pulpit to a higher eminence than it had ever reached 
in the history of the synagogue. Nothing is easier 
than the solution of this problem. The Spanish 
Jews gave very little encouragement to the hymno- 
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logies and jinglings of rhyme introduced by the 
Peitanim. The renowned Kimchi, of whom it has 
been wittily said, mm }*X nop pX Dtf, condemns the 
Piutim in very unqualified terms. According to 
him, the writers of them are guilty of a twofold sin 
— first, for interrupting the service by reading them- 
selves the Piutim ; and secondly, for inducing others 

to say them. Wm tW? \\tihr\ SaOSO tikv WpDrt 

D*H1E> 13 — exclaims this renowned critic. No less 

unsparing are the remarks of Aben Ezra, the 

greatest Hebrew scholar that the world has ever 

beheld, in ancient or in modern times. "Who," 

says he, " has brought us into this trouble of praying 

in strange languages ? " And, in his commentary 

on the fifth chapter of Ecclesiastics, he says, in 

reference to the Piutim in general, nSfin TT1 HT pK 

pT\W *]VT fc&N, ' This is not prayer, but folly/ 

Another great rabbi of the Spanish school, Leon de 

Modena, though of a later age, and author of the 

magnificent VKtbTI So hp&ti W H? DV, proposes in 

his time to lengthen the Sabbath and Festive 

services. €i Not, however," says he — fTFflfVa js{S 

Wi.rb'hn wtsraob dwm t6i nvw — "with the 

wretched Yotseroth nor with the verbiage of the 
Piutim, God forbid ! " but by a useful and edifying 
pulpit. 

When I speak of our great Jews of the twelfth 
century, it is possible that some of my audience will 
call to mind the fact that I am treating of what 
history denominates "the dark ages." True, in- 
deed, the twelfth century was a dark age for the 
Christian world. The frenzy of the crusades had 
not yet spent itself; no one out of the cloister could 
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read or write, and the majority of the bishops knew 
not how to affix their names to documents which 
are still preserved, but simply* scratched a cross. 
But the Jews, as it has well been said, had no dark 
ages. In the midst of the twelfth century, when the 
rest of the world was buried in mental darkness, 
and when barbarism and gross superstition sat upon 
mankind like a horrible night-mare, the Peninsula 
abounded with Moresco-Spanish Jews, who knew 
not only the Bible and the Talmud, but also the 
works of Gralen and Hippocrates, of Plato, and 
Aristotle — Jews who had created a golden age of 
Hebrew literature — Jews who inaugurated a new era 
of grammar, rhetoric, and criticism — Jews who have 
not only bequeathed to us a library of massive 
literature in the Hebrew language, but who have 
also transmitted to those to whom the Arabic 
is familiar a ponderous stock of science and phi- 
losophy, never exceeded in any age in quantity 
of matter or in excellence of quality. 1 This 
was also the epoch when the eloquent and eru- 
dite Sephardee Jews adorned the pulpit of the 
synagogue with majesty and glory. Names of high 
renown appear in the list of preachers, of which I 
need hardly say the most illustrious is that of Moses 
ben Maimon, more commonly called Maimonides. 

My limits forbid me to detail the evidence which 
establishes the fact that pulpit eloquence was 
fostered in the synagogues of Italy, also of the 
Sephardee ritual. A collection of sermons, still 



1 See " Orgue et Pioutim," par Gerson-LeVy. (Paris, 1859.) 
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extant, preached in the fifteenth century, in the 
Island of Candia, then in the power of the Italians, 
leaves no doubt on the subject. The pulpit was 
also maintained in Egypt and in Northern Africa 
amongst congregations chiefly of Spanish origin; 
and in communities where the ministers lacked the 
skill for the composition of original sermons, sections 
were recited instead from the Talmud and the 
Midrash; and hence arose the custom of reading 
in the synagogue on the Sabbath afternoon itQK *plfi 
(the Ethics of the Fathers). The pulpit flourished 
amongst the Italian Jews also in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, although 
there are reasons for supposing that the dread of 
the inquisition and of the censor, the prohibition 
against the reading of the Talmud, and the obliga- 
tion imposed in 1584 on all the Jews in the Papal 
dominions to attend sermons for their conversion to 
Christianity — contributed to render the Jewish 
pulpit less stable in these countries than in the 
states inhabited by the emigrants from Spain and 
Portugal. Nevertheless, Eabbi Jehuda Muscato, 
Eabbi Jacob Albo, of Florence, Figo Perez, Abraham 
Cohen, of Zante, Jehuda Leon, of Modena, and many 
others have left behind them noble specimens of 
oratorical power. In all these congregations, ser- 
mons were preached in Spanish, Portuguese, or 
Italian; and they discover, for the most part, 
linguistic correctness and great rhetorical ability, 
due allowance being made for individual differences. 
Many of these homilies deserve particular distinction 
for regularity of design and skill in execution ; and a 
spirit of masculine gravity, and, not unfrequently, 
the most exalted sentiments pervade them. 
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The eventful times of the sixteenth century 
affected the Jews no less powerfully than the rest of 
mankind in the western part of the globe. " The 
downfall of Byzantium coincided in point of time 
with the revival of letters; the entrance of the 
Ottoman at the gate of Constantinople, is of the 
same date as Guttenberg's invention for subduing 
the Sultan. The cruel arrogance of the inquisition 
was met by the reformation of the Church ; and as a 
punishment to the Spaniards, still gloating over the 
wealth of which they had pillaged the Jews, the new 
world was disclosed to them by the riches of which 
they were, after a short revel, irretrievably beggared. 
Classical studies, Printing, Luther, and America, 
gradually changed the ideas and manners, the laws 
and institutions of the world, and prepared new 
abodes for political power and the arts of civili- 
zation." 2 

The effects of these changes on the moral and 
social position of the world were considerable ; but 
they varied according to the nature of the respective 
countries in which the sons of Israel were suffered 
to abide. The high-minded exiles from Spain — for 
the ignoble Hebrews only remained behind to assume 
the character of new Christians — emigrated prin- 
cipally to countries under Ottoman rule, where the 
Islam, influenced by a spirit different from that 
which actuated the Spanish priesthood, afforded 
them shelter and security. A portion of the exiles 
settled in the cities of Italy, and subsequently in 



2 Zunz. Gottesdienet. Vortr. chap, xxiii. p. 427. 
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France, Holland, and Germany. Wherever they 
came, they imported with them the treasures of 
knowledge, literature, and refinement ; and from that 
time, there sprang up, especially among the Eastern 
Jews, a spirit of remarkable intellectual activity. 
A new impulse was imparted to Biblical studies. 
The pressure of affliction kindled an enthusiastic 
piety, which excited a zeal for learning, and ulti- 
mately led to cabalistic speculations. The printing- 
press accumulated the literary material, and brought 
into proximity the Jews of widely separated regions. 
The attacks which were now made against Judaism 
heightened the zeal of the Jews for the inheritance 
of their fathers, and their affection for their rabbins 
and teachers. 

As early as the fifteenth century, the pulpit of the 
Synagogue reflected all the theological knowledge of 
Jewish antiquity with its ponderous literature. The 
pulpit was in a flourishing condition at the opening 
of the sixteenth century, and weekly sermons were 
the general rule. An immense number of discourses 
appearedin all countries where Jews resided, and the 
Portuguese congregations were most zealous in their 
endeavours to diffuse religious instruction. The 
Jewish preachers of the Levant shone forth with 
great lustre, and edified on every Sabbath numerous 
congregations at Salonica, Constantinople, Jerusalem, 
Safet, Damascus, Aleppo, and Egypt, as well as in 
the Morea and at Ragusa. Amongst the great 
preachers of this age I may mention, Eabbis Masal- 
tob, Adarbi, Almosnino, Alshach, Castro, Medina, 
Haim, and Ashkenazi. 

In the seventeenth century many learned and 
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eloquent preachers shed lustre on the synagogues of 
Adrianople, Constantinople, Smyrna, and Aleppo ; 
and simultaneously the Portuguese congregations of 
Amsterdam and London were represented by great 
pulpit orators, the chief of whom is R. Manasseh 
Ben Israel. During the first half of the eighteenth 
century, Yitzchaki and Algazi, officiated at Jeru- 
salem; Elia Cohen, at Smyrna; Shabtai Novi, at 
Rashid ; De Avila, at Fez ; Abendana and Shalom, 
in Holland ; and David Nieto, in London. 

The sermons yet extant in the Spanish and 
Portuguese languages surpass belief for their large 
number. Of R. Lombroso there exist 30 sermons ; 
of R. Joshua da Silva, who died in 1679 as Chacham 
of the Portuguese Synagogue of London, an equal 
number. The industry of Manasseh Ben Israel in 
this respect, is astounding. He began his office of 
Preacher at Amsterdam when he was only fifteen 
years of age, and in 1647, after twenty-five years 
of the exercise of his vocation, he had ready for 
press nearly 500 sermons in the Portuguese language. 
R. Isaac Aboab, teacher of R. Joshua da Silva, 
wrote no less than 886 sermons, of which a few 
only have found their way into print. 

The Jews, located in Germany, though benefited 
in a certain degree by the diffusion of the new ideas 
which the 16th century had engendered, and though 
freed from the sanguinary persecution which dis- 
graced the middle ages, still remained the objects of 
ancient hatred and prejudice, and the victims of 
many galling enactments. The persecution by priest 
and apostate, the scornful and contemptuous treat- 
ment, and the exclusion from social intercourse, 
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were not more rigorous than in past ages ; but they 
became more insupportable, because they were more 
trivial, more constant, and more systematic. Mea- 
sures for the amelioration of the social condition of 
the Jews were never proposed nor even thought of. 
Nothing was offered them but the privilege of bap- 
tism, and the baptised only became the objects of 
humane consideration. Everything that was written, 
discussed, or enacted respecting Judaism or Jew 
breathed the most bitter enmity ; so that the perse- 
cuted sons of Israel were led to look upon every 
new announcement, whether of legislation or of 
literature, as an additional misfortune. Excluded 
from all social intercourse, from all access to office, 
or even to scientific and industrial pursuits, and 
confined to their own resources and to the exclu- 
sive sympathy of their own race, they imbibed a 
positive aversion for the very letters of the German 
Alphabet, and they refused to learn or to let their 
children learn, to read or write them. Europe's 
science became to them an alien, and Europe's 
Christianity an abomination, especially as they had 
not inherited from the middle ages any classical 
literature, or any idea capable of awakening their 
love or exciting their emulation. Oh, if the great 
literate, classic Germans of to-day — if Jewish Ger- 
many, in whose hand is now placed more than half 
of the whole diurnal, hebdomadal, and periodical 
literature of the land, could conjure up to the imagi- 
nation, what Jewish Germany was a hundred years 
ago, before Mendelssohn appeared with his en- 
chanter's wand, what Jew would be found in whose 
heart, a temple would not be raised to the memory 
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of his renowned teacher and benefactor ! Know- 
ledge, manners, and speech had assumed amongst 
them stereotype forms ; and it is indeed a powerful 
testimony to the originally high character of the 
Jewish race, and to the purity of the Mosaic Law, 
that in spite of the persecutions of ages, virtue, 
and humanity still dwelt among them, and in- 
tellectual activity yet lingered in their literary 
society. Is there any other people on the face of the 
globe that could have passed through such an ordeal 
without degenerating into a state as low as that of 
the modern gypsies, and without having had crushed 
out of them every particle of virtue and humanity. 

More than half of the 18th century had passed 
away, and the darkness of the fourteenth still rested 
on the Jews of Poland and Germany. Their schools 
had fallen into decay, and their liturgy was burdened 
with usages and abuses engendered by long ages of 
persecution. The pulpit was well nigh mute. After 
long intervals, large congregations managed to avail 
themselves of a discourse pronounced by the 
" Darshan," "ft©, or rPSIfc, as he was styled, and 
which appellation described an itinerant and mendi- 
cant preacher. But of what odds and ends was his 
harangue made up ! To young boys it was totally 
unintelligible ; and as to girls, it was almost heresy in 
those days to talk of instructing females in religion, 
beyond the lighting of the rOC lamp, and the keep- 
ing of a *1B>3 house. Since the middle of the 17th 
century, scarcely a sermon worth the time ' its 
delivery occupied, was preached in Poland or Ger- 
many. For pulpit instruction was substituted an 
interminable litany of Piutim, in which poetical 
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taste, plain sense, and devotional sentiment were 
often sacrificed to antiquated conceits and to the 
jingle of rhyme. 

But at last the spirit of modern civilization 
breathed upon these petrified forms of spiritual and 
social life, and aroused the latent powers of the 
Jewish mind. The inheritance of ancient wisdom 
lay yet incult ; the example of Jewish writers and 
thinkers in Holland and Italy had animated but few, 
because the chafed spirit lacked the strength to fan 
into a flame the divine spark which lay concealed in 
the hearts of the people. But when the hour struck 
for Germany to shake off the dust of barbarism, and 
to proclaim that a more humane epoch had arrived, 
Israel aroused himself from his lethargy, and his 
national civilization, never quite extinct, quickly re- 
vived under the genial influence of the age. All the 
phenomena of that wondrous period concentrated in 
one man — one of the messengers sent into the 
world by Almighty Providence, when the time is 
come " to divide the light from the darkness." 

Mendelssohn drank deeply from the fountain of 
Jewish antiquity, and imbibed wisdom from his 
excellent Jewish teachers, whilst the civilisation of 
Europe bestowed upon him her foremost disciple, 
her prince of critics — Lessing — for a loving and 
devoted friend. Thus instructed and thus befriended, 
he worked out his noble mission, and shone not only 
in the sight of his Jewish brethren, but also of 
philosophical Europe, and he completed the glorious 
task, never accomplished before, of uniting the Jew 
and Christian in the common bonds of humanity. 
It was in vain that some silly Rabbins fulminated 

x 
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against his writings and placed him in mn. It was 
in vain that Fleckels, Chief rabbi of Prague, made 
a bonfire in the Court Yard of the Synagogue of all 
the copies he could get together of Mendelssohn's 
magnificent version of the Bible in classical German. 
It was in vain that the same rabbin insulted the 
dead body of the illustrious Mendelssohn by such 
wild out-pourings as 7QJD D^Pin TSDD 1&B> PlttD* 
IllpnypN " May his name be blotted out from the 
book of life, on account of his translation." Fleckels 
and other ecclesiastical pigmies of the same school 
have long sunk into oblivion; but Moses Men- 
delssohn lives still and ever will live in the deep 
recesses of the Jewish heart. 8 

The Jews now made great strides in Germany- 
Mediaeval predilections and mediaeval systems van- 
ished away, and new worlds were soon created in the 
realms of civilization. A new life began for the Jews 
of Germany. The brazen wall which the prejudices 
of a thousand years had built up between them and 
their Christian countrymen was levelled. The hand 
of fellowship was held forth to the hitherto aban- 
doned Jews, and trades, sciences, philology, and 
general literature found unexpected cultivators in 
Israel's sons. Well-regulated schools and Jewish 
Colleges, in every way worthy of that name, came 
into requisition; and their effects have been a 
brilliant array of Jewish preachers, recalling the days, 
the palmy days, of Arab-Spanish civilization. These 
are the ornaments of Mendelssohn's epoch, which, 



3 See Gerson Levy's " Orgue* et Pioutim," chap. viii. 
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happily, is not yet closed ; and again the word of 
divine truth resounds from the pulpit of the Syna- 
gogue. 

Within the last quarter of a century, scarcely a 
Synagogue in Germany has been without its weekly 
Sabbath preacher; and the names of Salomon, 
Mannheimer, Geiger, Kley, Sachs, Pleszner, Phillip- 
sohn, Holdheim, Stein, Aub, and a host of others, 
prove that Jewish pulpit oratory may, without for- 
feiting its distinctive character, be adorned with all 
the beauties which are so much admired in the 
productions of a Tillotson, a Massillon, and a Jeru- 
salem. 

As soon as I turn my views homewards, my au- 
dience will have the satisfaction to know that their 
patience to-night is to be taxed no longer, and that 
my lecture is drawing to a close. For here, in Eng- 
land — if it would be no violation of propriety to 
employ a figure of chivalry when speaking of the 
pulpit — we have our spurs yet to win. Compared 
with our German brethren, we can hardly be said to 
have accomplished as yet, any appreciable results 
from our vernacular pulpit. I do not, however, 
despair. I gather hope, inasmuch as all beneficial 
changes in this country are worked out by the middle- 
classes, that some of the young men of the €l Sussex 
Literary Club," whom I have addressed to-night, 
will treasure up in their recollection the facts which 
I have reproduced — for my claim to original matter 
is almost nil — and that they will bestir themselves 
by means of a wholesome agitation in their respective 
congregations, to the end that proper means may be 
taken to place the pulpit of the English Synagogue 
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on a footing of equality with that of our brethren of 
Continental Germany. 

Now I take leave to observe that this desired ob- 
ject will never be attained until every Anglo- Jewish 
congregation is addressed from the pulpit by an 
Englishman. I am not insensible to the advantages 
which we have derived from several erudite Germans 
who have come to settle amongst us. I most wil- 
lingly bear my humble tribute to the fact that there 
are many Jewish Germans — and some of them es- 
pecially catch my eye while I am now speaking — who 
are capable of addressing an English congregation 
with a fluency and with an effect, which perhaps no 
living Englishman could attain in the German lan- 
guage and before a congregation of Germans. But 
although there may be a distinguished exception here 
and there, I stand up for a general principle. In a 
country like England, where popular oratory is re- 
garded as a national characteristic, and is indeed 
held to be one of the most valued of our chartered 
liberties, a much severer standard of criticism is 
brought to bear upon the speaker, and far less in- 
dulgence is shown for his shortcomings, whether in 
style or in manner, than foreigners are apt to imagine. 
If the mission of the pulpit is to be worked out for 
the British Jews in a manner worthy of their present 
high position, I would suggest that three things are 
required. First, the men of wealth amongst us 
should afford a generous support to every earnest 
effort that is made for the revival of the study of 
Biblical and Rabbinical literature ; secondly, a tho- 
roughly sound theological college, identified with the 
London University, should be established for the 
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training of young Englishmen for the ministry. As 
far as such a college applies to the cultivation of 
Hebrew, the Talmud, and general Theology, it might 
be exclusively Jewish in all its arrangements ; but 
inasmuch as its aim should be to afford its students 
the equal advantages of a superior classical and 
scientific education, it can only effect the latter ob- 
ject by identifying itself with some existing collegiate 
establishment — possessing a professorial staff, which 
no denominational college, unless most richly en- 
dowed, can afford to support. Besides, it is no un- 
important part of the education of young men who 
are to influence others, that they should be lifted 
out of their own individuality, and be brought in 
contact with persons of different views and habits of 
thought. By this discipline, prejudices are rubbed 
away, mental conceptions are enlarged, and peculi- 
arities of style and pronunciation, as well as other 
mannerisms which invariably attach to those who 
exclusively move and mix in a circle narrowed by 
particular theological views and by social prepos- 
sessions, are avoided. Lastly, every inducement 
should be held out, and every encouragement afforded 
to young men of note and intellectual promise, to 
devote their talents to a vocation which, in the esti- 
mation of that noble-minded Jewess, Hannah, was the 
highest and the holiest to which her son Samuel 
could aspire. 
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